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September. 
—~—_- 
The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of Golden-rod ; 
And everywhere the purple Asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit.—HELEN Hunt. 
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Reports from Western New York indicate con- 
siderable injury to wheat from the Hessian fly. 
This, with the continued low price, may deter many 


from sowing a crop this fall. 


likely to be good. Superphosphate and the drill 
have made good wheat crops almost a certainty, 


in the hands of good farmers, even to the extent of 
several successive crops from the same piece of 


land. In laying down land to grass, finish out the 
dead-furrows with the shovel, leaving them broad 
and shallow, so that the mower runs easily over 
them, while the water is carried off as thoroughly 
as ina narrow furrow. <A good rolling neatly fin- 
ishes the whole work. 

Cutting up cern will be in order where frosts come 
the latter part of the month. Much corn is stooked 
and tied too carelessly. Long before husking ar- 
rives, the shocks or stouts, are lying flat on the 
ground, with the rains beating through them and 
blackening the stalks. Take more time; set the 
stalks squarely around the center hill, and bind 
firmly with two ties of rye straw. 

Finish digging the early potatoes, before rains 
cause them to sprout. Keep the later kinds free 
from weeds, either by running a narrow cultivator 
through the rows, or by hand-pulling. We have 
seen potato fields, from a little neglect at the latter 
part of the season, showing more weeds than-potato- 
tops. The potato-bug seems to have been more 
active than usual this season, and many fields will 
have few tops to show. 

Buckwheat is easily injured by frost, and should 
be cut ingood season. As it shells easily, cut with 
the dew upon it, Jet it cure in small, }oose bunches, 
and draw it to the barn when slightly moist. 

Stock should receive good care through this 
month. Summer heats still prevail, and hard work 
continues. Horses and oxen deserve good feeding 
and regular watering. Where it is possible, they 
should receive the latter midway in their half-day 
tasks. Watch carefully the action of the harness 
at points where galls or sores are likely to form. 
A daily bathing of the shoulders in salt and water 
will tend to harden the skin and prevent chafing. 

Use spare time to clean up weeds ard bushes 
about the farm, repair fences, lay stone wall, ditch 
a wet piece of ground, or other odd job which has 
been waiting to be done. See article elsewhere on 
the care of poultry at this season. Have some- 
thing ready for the fair ; go and take the family. 

—<>—_- 


Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


The picking and marketing of early fall fruit is 
now in order. Special care should be taken in hand- 
ling early varieties of apples and pears; slight 
bruises lead to speedy decay..... Send only the 
best fruit to market, well packed, and don’t waste 
the rest, but preserve by drying. The patent driers 


But it is a good rule 
to plant any crop when people generally are dis- 
posed to hold back. By harvest time the price is 
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are being improved each year, are of all sizes and 
prices,—and there is now no excuse for wasted 


fruit ....Most pears should be picked before vetting 
mellow ; a very few kinds, like the Rostiezer, ripen 
well on the tree.... Where a fruit tree has not been 
trained from the start, the best time to note what 
pruning is needed, is just after the fruit is picked, 
The cross-limbs and shoots will then make them- 
selves noticeable, and can be cut out, or, if large, 
marked with a string for late fall pruning..... Sale- 
able currant bushes are now ready for digging and 
heeling in, to await sale or shipment. Make cut- 
tings when the plants are dug, and set them as soon 
as the ground is ready... .Blackberry and raspberry 
canes, which have finished fruiting, should be cut 
away. If the growing shoots have been properly 
pinched, they ought now to be very stocky, and 
show thrifty side-shoots....The new strawberry 
beds should be carefully watched. If any plant. 
shows feeble growth, take it out and replace it with 
astrongone. The secret of big berries, and plenty, 
next season, is vigorous growth‘ this fall. Givea 
weekly supply of liquid manure, and plenty of 
water at all times, if the weather is dry....In 
marketing choice grapes, clip out with the scissors 
any defective or bruised berries. Study the taste 
and needs of your market, and pack accordingly. 

.-Don’t let any weeds to goseed. As fast as land 
is cleared of crops, plow and prepare it for some- 
thing else....Early orders secure the best trees 
and vines from the nurserymen. The new crop of 
nursery stock is now ready to come on the market, 

..Get the ground ready for planting in October, 
so that there will be no delay when the trees arrive, 

—>___ 


Market and Kitchen Garden, 


This is the month for sowing those crops which 
are to start, and remain all winter, for early spring 
growth, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, and 
onions. On account of the variable weather, it is 
well to sow twice, five or six days apart. The young 
plants are afterwards set out in cold frames, to pass 
the winter. Sometimes they are thinned in the 
row, and covered with straw....Onions are usually 
started from the small sets, and come into use very 
early in the spring....The early crops of celery can 
now be marketed. The use of this delicious fall 
and winter vegetable is yearly increasing. Large 
quantities are now raised at the West for Eastern 
use....The late fall vegetables now grow rapidly, 
and so do the weeds, Keep the ground sufficiently 
stirred, to help the first, and check the latter..... 
Look over the cucumber pickles at least every other 
day, and keep them picked off close and of a uniform 
size. A pickle two inches long and half an inch 
thick, is the favorite size. Cut with a stem.... 
Tomatoes will now continue to ripen until frost 
comes. It is surprising how few plants will keep 
a large family supplied every day.... Water-melons 
do not succeed in many gardens, but the musk- 
melon should be grown more freely than it is. It 
takes up less room, and even on clay ground will 
yield respectable crops. There is no better dessert, 
and the tired housewife may be excused from mak- 
ing pies and puddings while the melons are in 
season....Continue making compost of all vege- 
table refuse, keeping out all seed-weeds and sticks, 
which burn as soon as they are dry enough. 

—<>> 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


This is a time of enjoyment of fall growths and 
a preparation for winter blooms....The condition 
of the lawn will vary remarkably, according to the 
weather. One year the sod will be burned up, 
another it wil! be fresh and green as in spring. If 
you have a good water supply, keep the sprinkler 
at work every night ina dry time, but thoroughly 
saturating each spot before moving to another.... 
Pot such bedding-plants as you wish to carry over, 
and take cuttings of those which are too large and 
clumsy....Keep the tall-growing plants well staked 
against the strong winds....Save seed as it matures, 
label, and put away carefully....Seed of perennials 
should be sown as soon as ripe....Don’t forget.to 
make a bed or two of bulbs—crocus, tulips, hya- 
cinths, etc., for spring blooming. Cover with 























leaves when the cold weather comes, oe ay will 

go through nicely. The parrot-tulips, with very 

showy flowers, are an interesting group to try. 
—<_—- 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


All needed repairs to the houses should now be | 


completed, so that there will be no delay when the 
time comes for moving in the planis....Have sup- 
plies of potting-earth, sand, pots, etc., ready at 
hand....Plants for winter use in the house should 
be potted off, and put in a cool, shady place, until 
new roots have formed....The Calla is one of the 
most interesting plants for window use. It proper- 
ly forms a center for the other plants, and its pure, 
white blossom, amid the foliage and colored flowers, 
attracts every eye in passing. The number of blos- 
sous can be largely increased, by promptly cutting 
off each bloom as it begins to fade, and applying 
common salt to tbe end of the cut stalk. This 
seems to hasten the healing of the wound, and 
to promote the development of the new flower. 

rr & 

Milk! Milk! Milk! 

_ > 

The question with most farmers in a civilized 
community is, not how much milk can a cow be 
made to give, but how much will sbe give on ordi- 
nary feed. This, surprisingly few farmers know 
much about. They think, perhaps, that they 
know, but their knowledge is based upon a slender 
line of facts. A cow has a big, fleshy, showy 
udder, and milks fairly. She is set down as a big 
milker and as a profitable cow; perhaps, reckoned 
as the most profitable cow in the herd. Near her 
stands a little cow, with a moderately sized udder, 
and giving a fair mess of milk, which she keeps up 
in quantity all through the season, and which in 
quality and real value makes her yield fully equal 
to the larger product of the big, showy cow. The 
farmer does not know this fact, and may never find 
it out, unless he takes pains to learn it by a system 
of weighing, and testing the milk of different 
cows. We have never known a herd to be care- 
fully tested in this way, when the estimates of the 
proprietor and his men, who do the milking and 
handling of the cows, have not been proved to be 
incorrect—often greatly to their surprise. 

The system to be followed in testing is about as 
follows: The milk of each cow is drawn separate- 
ly, and as soon as drawn, the milker takes his pail 
(which should be of tin), to a good scale, and 
weighs it, setting down both the gross weight and 
the net weight, after deducting the weight of the 
pail. The pail should, by the way, be weighed 
twice a week, for variations constantly occur, Pails 
are washed and frequently scoured, so after afew 
days a slight reduction in weight will be almost al- 
ways noticed. A slate may be used for recording 
these weighings, and it is well to have every cow’s 
name written plainly, and scratched in or painted 
neatly on the slate, and lines ruled for the morning 
and evening milking. The slate is taken every eve- 
ning to the office, and the net weights transferred 
to a book, care being exercised to see that they are 
correct. If nothing more is done than to keep 
this record for a year, the information obtained 
will be invaluable; 
from it. 
ferent cows should be known. This may be ascer- 
tained in various ways. The whole of one day’s 
milk of one cow may be set, ripened, and churned 
whole every day—taking a different cow each day, 
and being sure to test each cow four or five days 
before or after she comes in heat. This is perhaps 
the best plan, but it takes a good deal of milk and 
considerable time, both of which cannot always be 
conveniently spared. Besides, a single test for 
each cow has little value, compared with several, 
for there will almost always be found variations in 
the amount of butter yielded by the same cow, 
even when the amount of milk is the same. A 
smaller quantity of milk carefully weighed, will 
give very accurate results, Thus, eight pounds of 
milk weighed when fresh, put into a two-gallon 
bottle and left unstopped until sour, and then 
churned by shaking, will give very good results. 








but this is not enough—far | 
The relative richness of the milk of dif- | 
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Half the quantity of milk in a one-gullon bottle, 
will do very well, but the results are less accurate. 
The best way to manage this bottle churning is, to 
fasten a strap around the bottle, by which, and a 


stout cord, it may be suspended at a convenient | 


hight from the ceiling. The well stoppered neck 
is taken in one hand, and the churn swung actively 
back and forth. After a minute or two, the stop- 
per must be carefully removed, to allow liberated 
gases to escape, as is ugual in barrel churns. 


Cisterns and Filters. 
—_—p—- 
The rain water supply, is one that should not be 
ignored. A good cistern for a barn or house, is in- 
valuable under many circumstances, but too often 
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Fig. 1.—FILTER FOR A BARN CISTERN. 


itis missing, and is mostly so badly arranged, as 
to becomeworse than useless. Every cistern should 
be provided with some kind of filtering arrange- 
ment. The common barrel filter may be fitted to any 
cistern. The barrel is first furnished with a layer of 
large gravel ; fine sand is placed upon this; a layer 
of broken charcoal is laid upon the sand; next 
sand, and then gravel fills up the filter to the top, 
where a zine bowl, pierced with holes, receives the 
water from the pipe. At figure 1 is shown a good 
filter for a barn cistern. It is made in much the 
same manner. The top of it consistsof broken 
stone, with a flat stone to receive the influx, so 
placed as to prevent heavy rains from disturbing 
the broken stone, This has a cover movable in part, 
to permit it to be cleaned out occasionally. At 
figure 2 is a filtering cistern fora house. The inlet 
pipe is at a, the draw pipe is atc, and this is con- 
nected with a set of cross pipes, laid in the coarse 
gravel at the bottom, and pierced with a number 
of small holes, seen in figure 3, by which the out- 
flow is made quite easy and abundant. 





Stone-Boat Derrick. 
jag: 

F, J. Ryan, Dak., writes us: A derrick may be 
attached to any stone-boat very cheaply in the fol- 
lowing manner. Take two pieces of two by six, 
and lay them edge up about three inches apart at 
one end, and the width of the boat at the other; 





Fig. 2.—A HOUSE FILTERING CISTERN. 


nail or bolt two stay-pieces upon them to hold 
them in that position ; then take two shorter pieces 
of the same material, and bolt them to the outside of 
each of these, or what is better, brace them under 
each, with a block upon the outside to strengthen 
them. Stay the shorter pieces by a heavy bar from 
one to the other, just below where they join the 





longer beams. I give no dimensions, because some 
may want to make the derricks larger or smaller. 
This pyramidal frame is then bolted upon the stone 
boat very firmly. Between the upper ends of the 
longer beams, which may projecta little for the pur- 
pose, adjust a pulley or roller with a strong axle 
fitted into the beams. If a sled-boat is used, fix a 
heavy roller between the runners, or it can be fixed 
between the lower ends of the longer beams. The 
roller should have holes of about two inches diam- 
eter, in which capstan bars or levers could be used, 
With a two-inch cable rope fastened to this roller 
or windlass, and passing over the pulley at the 
apex, and terminating in a heayy hook, very large 
stones can be loaded upon the boat. The stones 
could be lifted by grapplers, or ropes or cbains 
could be passed around, or even under them, after 
some of the earth was removed from around them. 


Oop 


Sand on the Nursery Packing-ground. 


In making up the neues assorted orders of nur- 
sery stock, it is customary for the dealer to haye 
the aggregate of his trees, placed in trenches, open- 
ed on the packing ground, and arranged in regular 
order—so many trenches of apples, so many of 
pears, plums, etc. The different varieties being 
kept together, and marked by stakes, or large 
labels, it is then an easy matter to draw ont 
the tree needed to fill a particular order. Not 
many years ago, the soil of the packing-ground 
was used just as nature made it. If loamy, or 








Fig. 3.—PIPES FOR HOUSE OISTERN, 


sandy, it answered very well, but if clayey, or 
stony, it was hard to handle, and the trees often re- 
ceived great injury. The soil would be lumpy, 
both in dry and wet weather, and when thrown 
around the roots of the tree, would leave air-spaces 
in which, during a dry spell, the roots would 
speedily shrivel. In wet weather, it became a pasty 
mass, in which the workers slipped, stumbled, or 


stuck, and out of which the trees were drawn with’ 


great difficulty, and sometimes to their serious in- 
jury. The labor of opening the trenches, and of 
filling in around the trees, was also very great. 


| This was the condition of many of the yards in 


Geneva, when, some ten or twelve years ago, an 
observant nurseryman, having a sand-pit on his 
farm, conceived the idea of making a packing- 
ground of sand. So he drew his sand to the spot, 
dropping a wagon-load in a place, side by side, un- 
til the space was covered fifteen to eighteen inches 
deep; when, without disturbing the hard soil be- 
neath, he found he hada ground easily trenched 
with the plow, and still more easily handled with 
shovels, when putting away the trees; the stock 
kept in perfect order, the sand falling in closely 


about the roots, while the trees came out again - 


with perfect ease. In short, he found the cost of 


} handling stock on a packing-ground reduced one- 


half. His example was followed by others; one 
large dealer, who had his own yard, and handled 
trees by the hundred thousand, put two hundred 
dollars’ worth of sand on his ground the next sea- 
son; and now all the yards, unless of a loamy or 
sand nature, are covered with sand. Not the least 
benefit derived from this improvement, is the com- 
fort of working in wet weather, on clean sand, in- 
stead of sticky clay, or mud. In the old way, 
small boys, in their efforts to pull out trees, would 
get stuck fust in the clay, and have to be pulled 
out by the men, sometimes leaving their boots as 
melancholy witnesses of the tenacity of a clay-grip. 
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Hay for Fuel. 


R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
pallies: 

Since sending you my first paper on this subject, 
Ihave been trying to study up some simple and 
easily constructed apparatus for twisting hay for 
burning that could be operated by one person, as 
it is not always possible to get help when wanted. 


— ~ = > 


e 
Fig. 1.—THE BARS, OR WAYS. 














The machine here shown, consists first of two, two- 
by-four bars nine feet long (fig. 1), straight and 
true, and of even thickness and width. They are 
bolted together at each end, separated by a block 
four inches square and two inches thick, at one 
end a, and a piece of two-by-four stuff, three feet 
long, at d. A pulley is set at c, about thirty-nine 
inches from the enda. Figure 2 shows frame of 
back end (A fig. 5), a being a piece of two-by-four, 
four feet long ; 6, d, two uprights, one-by-four, six 
feet long; c,a two-by-four, three feet long; d,a 
one-by-four, three feet long ; they are firmly nailed 


a ad 
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together as shown, the upper edge ofc, being half 
way up from bottom. Figure 3is the sameas figure 
2, except the lower piece a is only three feet long. 
The five converging pieces are of some springy 
wood. They are attached by screws, three to the 
upper cross-pieces and two to the middle one, 
and prevent the hay going too fast out of the 
rack. Figure 4 shows a “follower’’ (f fig. 2), 
a being two-by-four, twelve inches long, 0, two- 
by-four, twenty-six inches long, framed or halved 
on a; ¢ is a brace of one-inch board; 4d, d, 
two pieces of board, the lower one eight inches 
wide, six inches long, the upper twelve inches wide, 
sixteen inches long; they are firmly attached to b by 
nails or screws as shown, and the brace c is then 
nailed in place. The ‘twister’ is madeof seven- 
sixteenths round iron, nine inches long from crank 
to hook, five inch crank, three and a half inch 
handle. The hook is turned so as to have a twist like 
a cork-screw, so that it will work in and catch up 
the hay of itself; two washers are put on that fit 
the rod snugly and four inches apart, by placing 
shaft in a vice; a nick with a cold chisel on each 
side of shaft on outside of each washer, will keep 


























Fig. 5.—THE COMPLETE MACHINE. 


them in place. This is made fast upon a piece of 
two-by-four, twelve inches long, the upper end 
grooved out so that the shaft will set in about half 
way, then beveled off as shown; the shaft is fas- 


 tened in place by a couple of strips of hoop iron, 


bent over it and nailed or screwed in place; two 


_ strips are screwed on the sides, and a piece of board 


on the bottom end as shown, leaving space between 





the two so that it will work freely on the ways 
(fig. 1), when in place as shown at figure5. Figure 
5 shows the machine complete, A being figure 2, B 
figure 3, in their places, ¢ showing boarding of rack, 
the edges of which show in figures 2 and 3; it is 
nailed to the upper piece and to the ways. Wisa 
weight to bring the follower (fig, 4), forward as fast 
as hay is used out, and keeps the hay firm and in its 
place against the wooden springs; the weight 
may be a stone, or box filled with iron or scraps. 
In use, draw the follower back, and run the pin J, 
in hole bored through ways and follower, fill in 
the rack from top with hay, just mowed or slightly 
damp, pressing it in snugly, then draw out pin /f, 
slide carriage g up to rack ; by turning crank the 
hook will catch up a lock of the hay, then keep 
turning and drawing carriage away at the same 
time, and it will twist out a rope of hay; this is 
doubled, and ends fastened by crowding through 
loops as shown in the previous article, November, 
1884. If you can get some drawer rollers to set in 
the foliower and on the carriage, it will work easier. 





Water, or Liquid Manure Carts. 
<> 


An old subscriber, who says he has always looked 
to the American Agriculturist to help him in his 
troubles, and has never failed to be relieved, asks 
us how to make a water cart at a small expense. 
This can be done as follows: A large cask, a wine 
pipe holding one hundred and twenty-six gallors, 
or half a tonof water, is procured, and slung in a 
stout frame of three by four oak timber, by means 
of iron straps shown in the engraving, ata, a. The 
cross-pieces, at b, 6, are used for axles, upon which 
a pair of wagon wheels are mounted. A large fun- 
nel of tin or leather, is fitted on the top of the 
cask, and a tin pipe, or leather or linen hose, is 
attached at the bottom, and connected with a cross 
pipe punched with a large number of holes, through 
which the wateris discharged. A plug is fitted to 
the entrance of this pipe, and connected by a wire 





WATER OR LIQUID MANURE CART. 


or chain, toa leverand cord, asshown. Any farmer 


can make such a cart as this. 





Attend to the Fall Feeding. 


When the pastures begin to fall off, some extra 
food should be provided for all the stock, but es- 
pecially the cows. Horses are always well cared 
for, but the cows are too often neglected, both as 
to food, and a supply of pure water. Those farmers 
who have provided some soiling crops, will find the 
benefit of the fresh, green fodder; those who have 
not, will now see the disadvantage of being short 
of feed just at this season. It is very easy to se- 
cure this supply of food for the short season. Every 
farmer has a neglected piece of land, which is bring- 
ing in nothing, and which could be made to pro- 
duce a very profitable crop of green feed. Such an 
opportunity should not be neglected. Where the 
supply has been provided, a liberal feed should be 
given daily. It is a mistake to suppose that it is a 
waste of food, to feed liberally now, and that it is 
better to save the food for winter, and spare it at 
this season. When any animal is kept short of 
food, it goes back rapidly, and more food will be 
required to make up this lost ground, than would 
have kept the animal in its normal condition. This 
is especially true as regards swine; if these are 
permitted to fall off now, for lack of food, they 
will consume much more than the present gain, in 
recovering the loss. Animals that are intended for 
fattening, should be kept on full feed now, and 
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‘sensei: 





those to be w tne over, ound be kept in good 
condition. The old, and true adage, should not be 
forgotten, viz: ‘‘an animal that is well summered, 
is half wintered.” 





——— 


Horse Breeding at the Antipodes. 


THE Horse IN NEW ZEALAND.—KENTUCKY TRot- 
TERS.—ENGLISH Horses.—DravuGut Horssgs, 
—THE AUCKLAND Stup ComMPpany.—OUTLOOK 
FOR THE FUTURE.—CARRIAGE Horses. —Bvuy- 
ERS NOW IN AMERICA. 

Although the youngest of the Australasian Colon- 
ies, New Zealand is by far the most prosperous. 
Tasman discovered it in 1642, and Captain Cook ex- 
plored it in 1769. Settlements sprang up. The 
people became nominal Christians. Extensive col- 
onization followed. Forty years ago, Captain Hob- 
sop made his famous “choice,” in taking formal 
possession of the country. There are now a half 
million white residents, and forty thousand natives 

The latter are Maoris, and of various tribes. 
They are dying out rapidly ; their inter-tribal wars, 
and horrible practices of cannibalism and infanti- 
cide, being the causes. They have little knowl- 
edge of the principles of humanity, and it is not 
to be wondered at that disease makes great ravages 
among them. Slow to adopt the habits and cus- 
toms of the Europeans, they try to blend them 
with their own. This is perhaps the general rule, 
but one with many applications. Especially is it 
to be applied to horse-breeding, the natives and the 
white citizens following suit-—-having come of recent 
years to rear trotting-horses, as they do donkeys 
or dogs ; a poor plan, but it had its good outcome. 
Mr. J. J. Miller, noticed the clumsy attempts of 
Mr. Ildan Ik, to breed trotters (it was in 1881, and 
there were no real trotting horses in the country, 
and no interest in the sport of trotting. Indeed, 
the turf had no honor in any of the colonies 
of Australia. There had never been a track 
or a race, and trotting was neither in nor out 
of favor). He visited the United States, intent on 
his new idea of breeding trotting horses systemat- 
ically, and in Kentucky was fortunate enough to 
obtain several trotters, among them Contractor, for 
six thousand dollars. This horse is an inbred Ham- 
bletonian, related to Dexter and St. Julian, and 
showing back fifteen strains to Messenger, the fa- 
ther of American trotters. He is now eleven years 
old, fifteen and a half hands high, and a _ perfect 
animal. Accompanying him was a black mure, 
Tilda, by Mambrino Patchen, out of Ed. Frost’s 
Kentucky mare. 

Robert Wilkins, of Christchurch, saw these pur- 
chases, and at once wentto Kentucky, where he 
purchased eleven thoroughbred trotters. Among 
them, Blackwood Abdallah, a stallion four years 
old, by Homer, out of Blackwood ; a bay colt, year- 
ling, by Harold, out of Belmont; a bay filly, by 
Vanderbilt; a filly, Messenger Chief; bay filly, 
four years, by Gerrard Chief ; bay mare, five years, 
by Dom Stampo; a brown mare, four years, by Bay 
Mambrino, and King Fanny, by Flying Cloud. Do 
not wonder that the Auckland ‘ Herald ”’ said: 
‘These Kentucky trotters mark a new era in the 
history of stock-raising in New Zealand.” 

Quite naturally these American importations led 
to others from England. The leading importers of 
English horses, are the Auckland Stud Company, 
and Mr. E. G, Stead, of Christchurch. Among Mr. 
Stead’s importations is the celebrated stallion, 
Apremont, brother to Chamont, the New Market 
winner. His sire, Mortimer, has lately been pur- 
chased by an American. 

In the stud of the Auckland Company, are the 
noted stallions Capapie, Anteros, Musket, and 
Sterlingworth, four horses that will compare favora- 
bly with anything in Europe or America, and surpass 
in beauty and breeding, anything in Australasia. 
Musket was bought in England, on the breaking 
up of the late Mr. F, Payne’s stud, for five thousand 
dollars. He is brown, sixteen hands high, compact, 
handsome, and of proud blood and nerve. His 
progeny show splendid staying properties. One of 
his colts, now named Martini Henry, was pur- 
chased at seven months, for six thousand, two hun- 
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dred and fifty dollars, by Hon. James White, of 
New South Wales, and has a promising future. 

Capapie ranks next in favor to Musket. He was 
bred in New South Wales, by Mr. A. Ivan. He is 
a bright brown, anda match for Musket. His cost 
was also five thousand dollars. Anteros ranks 
next. He was imported from England by Mr. Mal- 
loch, of Christchurch, at a cost of about two thou- 
sand dollars. He is chestnut, fifteen hands, and 
has some fine colts. Sterlingworth, by Sterling, 
out of Chilianwallah, is a recent English purchase 
at three thousand dollars. 

The Company have some fine thoroughbred 
mares, imported from England, and excellent 
colonial mares also. In a list of some of their 
recent sales, we notice the following: Grun- 
dale, at three thousand, five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; Martinj Henri, at six thousand, two hundred 
and fifty dollars; Knothingdy, Moonstone and 
Acrotite, each at seven hundred and fifty dollars ; 
Prince Arthur, at one thousand dollars; Beanstalk 
at six hundred dollars, with others at lower prices, 
according to age, ete. 

The Company also breed draught horses, with 
the great Roseberry standing first, and finest. He 
is a horse to see, Carrying his head high and 
proudly, his bright bay coat attracts many ad- 
mirers to him. Heis by the Drew Prince of Wales, 
out of Ruby, the finest blood-mare and prize win- 
nerin Scotland. His age is nine, and in England 
he won show prizes at Dumbarton, Kilbride, West 
Lothian, and Perth. Rivalling Roseberry in inter- 
est, are the Company’s Clydesdale mares, Emma 
and Lillie. Emma is bright bay, seven years, bred 
by David Riddell, of Paisley, Scotland. Sire was 
Darneley. She has won twenty prizes, and three 
cups, at different shows. Lillie is also by Darneley, 
a dark brown, six years, and winner of prizes at 
Lenzie, and at the Johustown open show. I un- 
derstand a Clydesdale stallion is to be purchased, 
to stand with these two mares. 

The Company’s estate is Sylvia Park, on Great 
South Road, eight miles from Auckland. It has 
six hundred and twenty of the best acres of grass 
in the province. The stables are one hundred and 
thirty-two, by seventy-two feet, and in a quadran- 
gle, which is divided into fourteen boxes, each 
about fourteen by twelve feet. In the wings are 
the fodder rooms, inthe center is a harness room, 
and in the rear of the boxes, isa passage six feet 
wide. The quadrangle is surrounded by a veranda. 
Water is supplied each box from a twenty thousand 
gallon tank. The second story of the building is 
divided into grooms’ rooms, and there is a tower 
surmounting all. Major Walmsley, the manager, 
has an elegant Gothic cottagenear by. Init, among 
other tasteful rooms, is his stud library, said to 
have the largest, and most valuable collection of 
books of its kind, in the world,‘ outside of England. 

Some attention now begins to be paid to breed- 
ing carriage horses, an enterprise of destined pop- 
ularity. This kind of breeding is needed, as such 
a thing as a good carriage horse, is unknown in 
New Zealand. There areno cobs, though there are 
the offspring of draught mares, by light stallions, 
selling anywhere from sixty dollars, to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Mr. R. Creigton, now in 
California, talks of sending home some American 
roadsters, and mentions a possibility of purchases 
out of Senator Stanford’s stock, at Palo Alto. Mr. 
John Kerr, of Nelson, and Mr, R. W. Cameron, of 
Melbourne, are also here, intent on purchasing 
stock of the same kind, to ship to their New Zea- 
land estates. Horse-breeding has progressed since 
the Maori Ik, in 1881, tried to trot his draught colts, 
and there have already been several trotting 
matches. Four years have done wonders, and in 
four years more you may depend upon it that 
there will be New Zealand horses entered to trot 
in regular matches, both in England and America. 


et 


THRASHING BUCKWHEAT.—An excellent way to 
thrash buckwheat, where there is no thrashing 
machine, is to make a floor of rails, raised a foot 
above the ground, and make the bed upon this. 
As the grain is thrashed out, it falls through be- 
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tween the rails, which at the end are moved away, 
and the grain is cleaned up without difficulty. 


The Roof to the Hay Barn. 
— epee 
Capacious hay barns are necessary where stock 
is kept. The saving of hay and other fodder by a 
good roof, will always pay the interest on the cost 
of the building. When fifty tons are stored in a 








Fig. 1.—wIDE TRUSS ROOF. 


good shed, at a cost of not more than five dollars a 
ton, for the shed; the yearly interest is not more 
than the value of two tons of hay, which could 
easily be lost by the exposure of the hay to the 
weather, in a stack. The saving is then, all gain; 
to say nothing of another saving, of the labor of 
stacking the hay. Hay barns need not be built 
very high, although there is economy in saving 
roof space, and a wide, low roof, needs to 





Fig. 2.—HIGH FRAME OF BARN. 


be well supported and, strengthened. 
ure 1is shown a wide truss roof, that will bear a 


In fig- 


heavy strain. The roof truss is made open, so that 
the hay carrier or slings can pass freely from end 
to end, if desired. The strain of the roof is made 
to bear on the posts by the upper brace, and the 
pressure of these braces is neutralized by the lower 
tie braces, from the posts to the sill. The wall 
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Fig. 8.—CHEAP FRAME OF BARN, 


posts cannot give, and as long as these are firm, 
the roof truss is well supported. An excellent 
high frame, of which the walls are well supported, 
is shown at figure 2; and a very cheap frame, but a 
strong and capacious one, is shown at figure 3. The 
roof of the last mentioned shed, can be made of 
single boards, laid closely, but not doubled, as the 
high pitch will afford complete escape for the 
rain, The stuff must, however, be well seasoned. 


, creased, 





Slipping or Slinking (Abortion) in Cows. 


Few more serious maladies than slinking, can 


prevail in a herd of cows. Farmers, who have had 
experience with it, would almost as lief have tuber- 
culosis, or even pleuro-pneumonia. The original cause 
may be a slip on the ice, a fall, pressure upon the 
abdomen in trying to get over a fence, struggles in 
getting through or out of a swamp, a punch on 
the body by the horn of another cow, or a blow 
from a heavy stick in the hands of aman. It may 
be due to the eating of poisonous food, such as the 
ergotized seeds of grass, or grain. There are 
other common causes of which we will speak, but 
we refer now to what may be called “ original ”’ 
causes. The result of the casualities, to which we 
have referred, is that a partly developed calf is 
dropped, the lacteal organs are excited, and a 
flow of milk occurs, or the flow is suddenly in- 
The new milk probably contains the 
usual quantity of colostrum, certainly a notable 
amount, which stains the milk and cream deep- 
yellow. One would think, that any careless milker 
or herd-boy, would take notice of one or the other 
of these occurrences, and yet it often happens, 
that the first suspicion the owner has that bis cow 
has ‘‘ slipped ”’ is, that she comes in heat. By this , 
time, untold mischief has been, or may have been 
done. Let us suppose, that a blow killed the fo- 
tus. It lay as foreign, dead matter, within the 
womb two or three weeks, most of the time giving 
rise to a foul exudation, the odor of which is more 
or less exciting to other cows. This defiles the 
grass of the pasture, and produces in cows which 
inhale the odor, a liability to abort. The effect is 
supposed to be produced by a microscopic germ, 
which, entering the circulation of the cow, proves 
fatal to the foetus. Finally, the injured cow first 
alluded to, aborts. The fetus is dropped in the 
bushes and not found. Every cow in the herd 
knows where it is, and is excited by it—possibly 
poisoned in the manner indicated. This is not all; 
in such cases, the usual natural cleansing does not 
take place, and the cow, which has slunk, carries 
about with her, for weeks longer, the seeds of 
future trouble, the corrupt discharge from which is 
almost always noticable, and liable to affect those 
of the herd, not afflicted already. Before long, one 
or two other cows will probably slink, and who 
shall wonder, that the malady becomes general, 
we may almost say chronic in the herd ? We do not 
state this as a demonstrated theory, but as one 
which accounts for the facts, as observed and ex- 
perienced by thousands of farmers throughout 
the Jand, especially in the dairy districts. 

A want of the knowledge of these facts, and of 
their relations to one another, as cause and effect, 
leads to the continuance of this trouble, and en- 
tails losses upon the agricultural community, which 
it is the duty and privilege of the agricultural 
press to prevent, if possible, by giving such de- 
tailed information as above presented. The far- 
mer, who knows or suspects a case of abortion in 
his herd, should at once isolate the cow. She 
should not only be separated, but left un-served for 
nine months. To allow her to be bred again before 
that period has elapsed, might in some cases be 
safe, but it is certainly safer to wait that long. A 
cow, that has once aborted, is almost sure to re- 
peat the performance, with all its attendant dangers 
to her companions, if bred too soon, It would, 
no doubt, be better, as a rule, to fatten and kill 
such a cow, as soon as she can be dried off. The 
quality of the milk is questionable. For our own 
use, we prefer that of healthy cows, Still the milk 
is good to feed calves. Many a cow, too valuable 
to kill, is thus affected, and by waiting patiently, 
amid healthful surroundings, is permanently cured. 
To get such a cow in calf, and sell her to work 
mischief in the herd of the purchaser, is criminal, 
and should be, if possible, prevented by heavy 
specific penalties. No doubt, the damage to a 
herd by such a sale, if clearly proven, might be 
collected by prosecution at law, but the prevailing 
ignorance which surrounds the whole subject, is so 
great, that it would be hardly possible to secure 


conviction. and proper damages from any jury. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 15. 


JOPEPH HARRIS. 


—~<——— 

“ The Hessian fly,”’ said the Deacon, “is no new 
thing.’ I have known it far more destructive than 
it is this year.” 

“T am sorry to see,”’ said the Doctor, ‘that some 
of the papers are talking about ‘Fly-proof’ varie- 
ties. The real point is to get the land in the very 

. best condition, sow late, and drill in with the seed 
two hundred pounds of superphosphate per acre.”’ 

“When wheat is not seeded down with grass, or 
clover,’’ said the Deacon, “it is a good plan to set 
fire to the wheat-stubble after the crop is removed. 
But look out for fences, and especially for dry, rot- 
ten wood, or ‘punk.’ ‘You ought to burn all 
around the field first, slowly, on a still day, and 
when this is done, there is no danger. The boys 
will enjoy setting fire to the rest of the stubble at 
night, especially if there is a fair wind. A few 
bundles of straw, placed along the windward side 
of the field, will facilitate matters. Take a fork- 
ful of straw, and set fire to it, and run aJong the 
outside of the stubble, holding the burning straw 
to the ground.””—“ A rag saturated with kerosene 

’ oil is better still,’’ said the Doctor.—‘‘ Better for 
you, perhaps,” said the Deacon, “because you 
will stand a good chance of being sent for to at- 
tend a burnt boy! The straw answers every pur- 
pose,”’—‘‘ After all,” said I, “it is not clear that 
burning the stubble will do much good, unless we 
cut the wheat higher than we are in the habit of 
doing in this section. And, furthermore, it is not 
probable, that the insect will prove so destructive 
as it is feared. Every year, we have more or less 
Hessian fly in the wheat. When the crop is good, 
we hardly perceive the loss; but when we have a 
poor crop, the percentage of loss is far greater. 
In many places, this year, our wheat is the worst 
we have had for many years.” 





“Mr. Powers writes well about ‘Mutton Meri- 
nos,’’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘and gives you men, who 
advocate crossing Merinos with the large English 
breeds, a slap in the face. He says: ‘The English 
sheep in America stand on a Merino platform. The 
sheep in the United States are ninety-five per cent 
Merinos, and they sustain the great wool and mut- 
ton sub-structure of the country, on which the 
British sheep can stand, and show an extraordinary 
profit from the sale of early mutton lambs. He 
who sells lambs, cuts the throat of his flock. The 
people of England have, for several years past, 
had to abstain from lamb and mutton, in order to 
rebuild the wasted flocks of the island. Turning 
over to the Merino the great foundation of the 
work of sheep husbandry—mature mutton and 
wool—the breeder of the British races in this coun- 
try, working on a vast body of cheap Merino ewes, 
devotes himself to the exceptional and necessarily 
suicidal industry of rearing early lambs, and makes 
exceptional profits.”.—‘‘ We can stand such slaps as 
that,” said I; ‘‘ we want to make the sheep pay, and 
if the use of any English ram on our cheap, com- 
mon, mixed merino ewes, will show an extraordinary 
profit, why should we not adopt the pian ? These 
common ewes are being slaughtered by thousands, 
and tens of thousands. If, instead of selling them 
this fall, we breed them, and feed them well, and 
next summer sell fat lambs and fat ewes, both, 
to the butcher and make ‘ exceptional profits,’ who 
is injured ? Mr. Powers says: ‘Only one man ina 
thousand can afford to eat spring lamb, because 
the price isso high.’ For pity sake, then, let us 
double the supply, and give one man in five hun- 
dred a chance to taste a quarter of fat lamb. Or 
for that matter, double it once more, and let one 
man in two hundred and fifty have a genuine lamb 
chop occasionally.”"—‘tI never heard anything so 
silly,”’ said the Doctor. “I paid twenty cents a 
pound for lamb last week, and when I grumbled at 
the price, the butcher said he had to pay the farmers 
s0 much for the lambs, that he hardly got his 
_ money back. If there is any place in the world, 
‘where good lambs can be sold at a reasonable 
price, it is in the United States of America during 








the remaining years of the nineteenth century. As 
long as farmers have this ‘ vast body of cheap Me- 
rino ewes’ to work with, surely some of them will 
have sense enough to avail themselves of ‘the ex- 


ceptionally large profits,’ ready to their hands.” | 
“Tt certainly seems a very singular argument,” | 


said I. “If it will pay better to sell veal than 
beef, let the calves go; if it pays: ‘extraordi- 
nary profits’ to raise and sell fat lambs, let us raise 
more of them, and pay no attention to those who 
call it a ‘suicidal industry.’ Why suicidal ? It costs 
far less grass, hay, grain, or other food, to raise a 
hundred pound lamb, at six months old, than a 
hundred pound sheep at two years old. True, such 
alamb and its mother must have good feed, but 
recollect, that the two-year-old sheep of the same 
weight,eats every day,and fourtimesas many days.”’ 

‘‘ But can you get a lamb from acommon Merino 
ewe, that will weigh one hundred pounds at six 
months old ? I once showed at the N. Y. State Fair 
a common Merino ewe, with a grade long-wool 
lamb by her side. The mother weighed seventy- 
five pounds ; her lamb, born March 29, weighed July 
6, seventy-four pounds; August 8, eighty-seven 
pounds; and Sept. 6, when less than five and one- 
half months old, weighed one hundred and one 
pounds. A two-cross lamb weighed at birth four- 
teen pounds, and at six months old one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds, or atout double the weight of his 
grandmother in her prime. Of course, in a large 
flock, all the lambs would not be as good as this. 
But, judging from many years’ experience and con- 
siderable observation, it is an easy matter to get 
lambs at five or six months old, that will weigh as 
much as their common Merino mothers. Why, 
then, should lamb be such a Juxury that, according 
to Mr. Powers, not one man in a thousand ‘can 
afford to eat spring lamb?’ ”’—* The fact is,’’ said 
the Doctor, ‘‘the time has come, when farmers 
should give up the idea of keeping sheep wholly 
or principally for their wool. We no longer keep 
geese for their feathers, or hogs for their bristles, 
or cattle for their hides: why should we keep sheep 
for their wool? There is no reason why we cannot 
have a ‘ Mutton-Merino’ class of sheep. There is 
no chemical reason why a pound of fine wool can- 
not be produced with as little expenditure of food 
as a pound of coarse wool. It should be under- 
stood, however, that to gain something, we must 
lose something.” 

“Or rather,” said I, ‘“‘to gain a good deal, it is 
necessary to lose a little.”,—‘* What I mean,’ said 
the Doctor, “is, that to produce a Mutton-Merino, 
you must give up the idea of producing heavy 
fleeces: ‘You cannot eat your cake, and have 
it.’ You cannot get a sheep, that will produce a 
twenty-five-pound fleece a year, and one hundred 
pounds of carcass besides. You must take your 
choice. If you want a ‘brag’ twenty-five-pound 
fleece, containing twenty pounds of yolk and five 
pounds of wool, you can breed for it, and feed for 
it, and get it. Such a ram can be used to great ad- 
vantage in sections of the country, where sheep are 
kept solely for their wool. I say nothing against 
these oily Merinos. They have accomplished great 
things. They will always be wanted. But if we 
must have a Mutton-Merino, if we want nice, ten- 
der, juicy mutton, we must put the fat into it, in- 
stead of water. We cannot do this if we have 
sheep, that will take all the oil they can get out of 
the food, and secrete it through the pores of the 
skin and wool. The lamented Hammond told a 
friend of mine, that he would be glad tu have me 
tell him how to produce a heavy fleece of wool, 
without at the same time producing a heavy secre- 
tion of yolk. He didnot know how to do it.”— 
“Very well,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘he was probably 
right. And you must give up the idea of produc- 
ing a heavy-fleeced ‘Mutton-Merino’ sheep. You 
must be content with a moderate fleece, and a 
moderate carcass of good mutton. The drier the 
fleece, other things being equal, the juicier will be 
the mutton.’’—‘t And in the meantime,” said I, 
‘¢‘ while the Merino breeders are engaged in produc- 
ing a Mutton-Merino, let us use the material which 
is so abundantly present at our hands. We can 


buy good common Merino ewes for two dollars or 


| three dollars per head, and a good ram of 











TT 
some of 
the English mutton breeds, for ten dollars or twenty 
dollars, and next summer have a fine lot of lambs 
that grow rapidly, and mature early.” 





In the “‘ Report of the Assistant Commissioners, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, August, 1880,” we find the 
following remarks: ‘‘ The sheep stock of America 
will require only a brief notice. The fact that their 
numbers do not exceed the cattle in the States, will 
prove that sheep farming does not exist to any 
very great extent. Vast flocks of sheep in the 
South-west are kept solely for their wool. Not 
only is the quantity and quality of the mutton of 
these sheep inferior, but the cost of transit on 
such a small animal is so great, as to almost eat 
up the value of the carcass. There are a few flocks 
of the improved English breeds to be found all 
over the old settlements, and at the agricultural 
shows some really well-bred sheep, especially 
among the long-wools, are sure ‘to be exhibited, 
But the more general run of sheep kept by the 
small farmer, is of that rough and ordinary kind 
which is very difficult to classify or describe.” 

The commissioners who visited this country, 
were Clare Sewell Read, M. P. of Norfolk, and 
Albert Pell, M. P., of Leicester; both of them large 
farmers and experienced sheep feeders. I had a 
pleasant talk with these gentlemen, and told them 
what wonderful results could be obtained by simply 
using well-bred English rams and liberal feeding, 
and suggested that English farmers would find it 
to their interest to buy our common Merino ewes 
and use them to raise early lambs for the London 
market. I feel very confident that the suggestion 
was » good one. But why cannot we keep these 
ewes at home and supply our own markets with 
good mutton and good lamb ? 





‘“What did these English Commissioners say 
about our agriculture?’’ asked the Deacon. “I 
suppose they were sent to see if competition with 
America would ruin the English farmer.” 

“Unquestionably,’’ said the Doctor, “that was 
the chief object of the Commission, and I should 
judge that they did not find the outlook quite so 
serious as they expected.”” ‘‘ We came to the con- 
clusion,”’ they report, ‘‘that after all America is 
no paradise; that in the contest for agricultural 
supremacy, while fresh, unexhausted soil, a level 
surface, and the absence of stones, are highly favor- 
able for the profitable use of machinery, and the 
manufacture of grain by a scourging course of 
cropping ; still drawbacks exist, which tell in favor 
of the old country. They may be stated in a few 
words. Severe winters, putting a stop to agricul- 
tural employment, dangerous drouths, injurious 
insects, and in the prairie land (in the absence of 
lakes) a short supply of good water.” 

“Is that all?” asked the Deacon. “It ought 
not to have required a Royal Commission to find 
out that America was no paradise. It is quite a 
while since man left paradise,and since then we have 
had to eat our bread in the sweat of the face.” 

“Few English farmers,’”’ says the Report, ‘‘ have 
any idea of the hard and constant work which falls 
to the lot of even well-to-do farmers in America. 
Save in the harvest, certainly no agricultural laborer 
in England expends anything like the same time 
and strength in his day’s work.” 

‘That is probably true,” said the Deacon, “ few 
agricultural laborers here work as hard as the 
farmer himself. We are a hard-working, sober aud 
frugal class. But for this, where should we have 
been now ?” 

‘In the Genesee Valley,”’ the Report says, “ the 
land is plowed (Sept. 12), drilled, manured, rolled, 
and dressed up with as much care as in England. 
Stones are gathered off into piles, or built into 
walls. At Middleport is a large grave-yard. It is 
just plowed up as if for wheat-sowing ; some of 
the graye-stones have been moved and reared 
against others to make way for the plow, while at 
the same time a man was busily digging a grave.” 

‘Between Rochester and Suspension Bridge, 
maize and lentils [beans] were being gathered. 
Potatoes were in plenty, in spite of serious traces of 
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the Colorado bug. The drilled wheat was coming 
up, and will be reaped in the middle of July. 
There were many fields enclosed with stone walls, 


and cropped with clover for seed. It is cut with a 
reaper. Brank (or buckwheat) was also grown. 
Hardly <n acre of ground was uncultivated, not 
even the grave-yards.”’ 

‘The fowls,’’ says the Report, ‘‘ are exceptional- 
ly badly bred. If it may be said of the Texan 


cattle, that they are all ‘legs and horns,’ the Amer- 
ican fowl may be described as all ‘ legs and elbows,’ 
and when plucked presents with his bright yellow 
skin a most uninviting appearance.” 

“In the Middle States and New England, hun- 
dreds of families get an income from the gathering 
and sale of the wild strawberry, raspberry, blue- 
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lish rams into pure-bred Merino flocks. This would 
be a great mistake. All we advocate is selecting 
mixed Merino ewes, or common ewes of any kind, 
and crossing them with good rams that will improve 
the early maturity and fattening qualities of the 
flock ”’ 

“Dogs ?”—Nonsense. There is too much talk 
aboutdogs. They are a nuisance, undoubtedly, and 
cause great loss. But, at any rate, the dogs are no 
more likely to injure a flock of good sheep than a 
flock of poor ones. And so, when a farmer is urged 
to buy a good ram and improve his flock, if he says 
‘* dogs,” it is a mere excuse. 





In some sections the summer has been dry, and 
hay is scarce and high. Here we have had a wet 
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“Tt will probably all blight,” said [; but I could 
not help being touched by the kind expressions of 
the Deacon, Say what we may, there is a great 
deal of genuine good feeling in the world. 








~~ 
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Sylvan Point—Bronx Park. 
= lagi 

Water and rocks are among the most effective 
features of park scenery, and none are so difficult 
to supply by art, where nature has failed to pro- 
vide them. Among the several sites selected hy the 
commission appointed to provide the New York 
of the future with parks, is the Bronx Park, The 
river Bronx is noted for the great variety it presents 
in a short distance. In some places its bed is nar- 








SYLVAN POINT AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


berry, huckleberry, blackberry, and cranberry. 
These small fruits are mostly consumed at home. 
In the Genesee Valley, peaches are carted about in 
wagon-loads, and orchards of pears and peaches 
intermixed, were universal. So eagerly are they 
cultivated here, that grave-yards are covered with 
these plantations.” 


“Tt can’t be,” said the Deacon, “that such things | 


are printed in an official report !”’ 

‘Here it is, Deacon!’ said I, “and we may pre- 
sume that these distinguished gentlemen thought 
they were telling the truth. The report is jointly 
written, and is remarkable for its mixture of good 
sense and foolish criticism. One of the gentlemen 
was evidently out of sorts.” 





‘** Well, never mind,’”’ said the Doctor; ‘I feel 
more interest in the sheep question. Farmers feel 
greatly dismayed at the low price of wool, and are 
selling their sheep. If the plan of crossing com- 


mon ewes with the mutton breeds is adopted, it will 
not only save the lives of tens of thousands of ewes, 
but give us a good supply of choice lamb and mut- 
Merino sheep breeders need not object to the 

No one advocates the introduction of Eng- 


ton. 
plan. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


season, and hay has been hard to cure, and never 
was so cheap. ‘And oh, how the weeds grow!” 
said the Deacon; ‘‘and my corn is the poorest I 
have had for years. It came up thin, and I filled 
in the vacancies with beans, and this set me back 
in cultivating. For once, you will beat me in corn,” 

“Tam glad to hear it, Deacon,” said I, ‘for I 
need all the encouragement you can give me.” 

The fact is, the Deacon and I have known each 
other intimately for over thirty-five years, and he 
does not usually hesitate to ‘‘ take me down a peg,” 
when opportunity offers. But when I have a fit of 
the blues—when things look dark, and it seems as 
though everything was going to the dogs—then 
the Deacon is as kind and sympathizing as a woman. 
‘Oh, yes,” he said, the other day, ‘* you will come 
out all right yet. Your crops never looked better, 
on the whole. Your wheat is not as good as last 
year; but that is the case with allof us. You have 
got agreat crop of rye ; and the oats, where the this- 
tles have not choked them out, are wonderfully 
heavy. Your corn, potatoes, and beans are the best 
I ever saw on this farm. You have the promise of 
a good crop of apples, and your onion seed is the 
admiration of the neighborhood.”’ 





row and rocky, and the stream is narrow and tur- 
bulent; then, it suddenly widens into a broad reach, 
with every appearance of being a tranquil Jake, 
Bronx Park, that is to be, is on both sides of this 
beautiful stream, and include scenes which for syl- 
van beauty, or for picturesque wildness, cannot 
elsewhere be found so near the city. One of the 
editors of the American Agriculturist, in his drives 
about the suburbs of the city, had long been familiar 
with the picturesque beauty of the valley of the 
Bronx, and was glad to find his judgment confirmed 
by the commissioners, in retaining it for a park site. 
On one of these broad lake-like reaches of the river, 
arocky promontory breaks the vutline, and forms a 
conspicuous feature in the scene. As its surface 
is densely wooded, this has been appropriately 
named Sylvan Point. By the aid of sketches fur- 
nished us by the commissioners, we are enabled to 
give a view of this pvint and its surroundings. 
The tract, now known as Bronx Park, abounds in 
picturesque spots, which the hand of art would mar, 
rather than improve. Nothing is needed to con- 
vert this into one of the most beautiful parks in the 
world, but to open the roads and paths necessary 
to give the public access to its hidden beauty. 
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A Handy Draining Level. 
ator 


A farmer at a distance from large towns, must 
make and mend many of his own farm tools; but 
when it comes to philosophical instruments, it is not 
sv easy. Still, a fairly convenient and good level may 
be easily made, which will work better than one 
made on the basis of a “ plumb-bob,” or of a car- 
penter’s or mason’s spirit level. The country drug 
store will usually supply « piece of rubber pipe, and 
two glass tubes eight to ten inches long. If these 
glass tubes be fastened upright upon a piece of 
plank, and are connected by the rubber tube, and 
nearly filled with water, the top of the water in 
both of the tubes will be at the same hight. 
Hence, any contrivance by which we can sight 
across this water level, will give us a perfectly 
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HANDY DRAINING LEVEL. 


horizontal or level line. To accomplish this, 
bend two pieces of tin or brass, to clasp the 
tubes. They must have openings in the part 
that surrounds the tubes, through which the 
level of the water may be seen. And a plain 
mark or line must cross the plate, and repre- 
sent the water-line. In one piecea small hole may 
be made exactly on the line ; in the other, a large 
hole, say an inch in diameter, and fine wires should 
eross this and be soldered fast. One wire must 
be on the exact water line, and the other must cross 
” ftat right angles. When in position, the observer 
places his eye at the small hole, and brings the 
cross lines upon the point of observation. The in- 
strument is placed upon a tripod, and leveled by 
moving the legs, and is held in position by a dowel 
or pivot pin. The tripod legs are attached to the 
top by strong hinges. 





The Treatment of Sod in the Fall. 
eS 

In the ordinary rotation of the farm, sod land is 
usually plowed for corn. Opinions differ in regard 
to the advantage, or otherwise, of the fall plowing 
of sod. The truth of the matter is, that like all other 
farm work, this depends very much upon circum- 
stances. One of these is, the manner in which the 
plowing is done. If the dry, bare sod is plowed 
under roughly, and so left until spring, when it is 
cross-plowed, and the sod cut up into pieces, and 
turned this way and that, and for the greater part 
reversed, the work had certainly been better left 
undone. This wayof treating sod, too common, 
we are sorry to say, is a most mischievous one, and 
leaves the land ina wretched plight for corn plant- 
ing. The better way is, to spread what manure is 
ready for the land, and leave it until November, 
and then turn the whole under: with an even and 
regular lap furrow. If this is well done, it leaves 
the soil in the very best condition for spring work. 
The furrow slices lie with the manure between 
them, while the manureis not buried under the sod, 
but both standing, in part, on edge, allow the 
air to permeate through the crevices, and cause 
thorough decomposition. The crests of the ridges 
break down by the action of frosts, and the land is 
gradually consolidated by settlement, through the 
_ winter. When the harrow is passed over the land 
in the spring, the fine manure, and the soil, and the 
decayed sod, are thoroughly mixed on the surface, 
leaying a mass of plant food below, as deep as the 
jand had been plowed. The roots of the young 


soil, and an abundance of it within reach to carry 
them to the end of the growing season. In the cul- 
ture of every crop, very much depends upon the 
preparation of the soil, but this is most especially 
true as regards corn, which occupies the ground for 
only about three months. How necessary then it 
is, to provide a store of food for this crop, of the 
right kind, in the right place, and in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply its urgent necessities. One of the 
most effective ways of making this requisite pro- 
vision, is to make the most of the sod by treat- 
ing it at this season in the manner here described. 


Curing Corn Fodder. 


—_> 
When well cured, corn fodder that has been 





properly grown, is quite equal in value to average 
hay. To secure the full nutritive value of corn 
fodder, it should be grown in rows sufficiently wide 
apart to admit an abundance of light and air. Light 
and air are both necessary for the full development 
of the plant, and the production of starch, sugar 
and other nutritious constituents of the stalk and 
leaf. The pale, yellow Jeaves and stalks, that re- 
sult from broad-cast sowing, are of little value, and 
when dried, become harsh, brittle and tasteless, so 
that a horse or cow rejects such food with disdain, 
unless starved into eating it. But the dark-green, 
well grown fodder, is sweet, tender, and as we have 
said, is equal to hay for winter feeding. To save 
the fodder in the best condition, it should be cut 
before frost has touched it, or the tassel has dried. 
If it has been grown for grain, the time to cut it is 
when the kernel is glazed, but is yet soft enough to 
be impressed by the thumb nail. When the crop 
has been grown for fodder alone, we cut it before 
the blossom has quite faded, and when the ears 
upon it are half grown. To cure a luxuriant crop 
of fodder, weighing, while green, twenty tons per 
acre, is not an easy matter, unless one goes the 
right way about it. The stalks should be cut close 
to the surface of the ground, so as to leave us 
stubble in the way of fitting the ground at once for 
acrop of rye. For this purpose, we find the old- 
fashioned corn hook, made of a piece of an old 
scythe, attached toa short, stout handle, to be the 
best and easiest tool. A stout brush hook, at the 
end of a handle four feet long, is also an excellent 
implement for cutting by hand. But a reaper may 
be used, if it is drawn diagonally across the rows, 

and the land has been cultivated on the level. But 
in whatever way the crop is cut, it should lie on the 
ground for twenty-four hours, to become thoroughly 
wilted. Itis then bound in small sheaves, weighing 
about twenty-five pounds, which is a convenient 
way to use it for feeding, and these sheaves are set 

up in shocks, and protected from therain. In this 
way the fodder will cure perfectly well without 

molding, and preserve its color and sweetness, un- 

tilit isready to be taken in, when the best way 

to dispose of it is, to stack it in open barracks, 





Plugging Leaky Teats. 


George Harris, of Orange Co., N. Y., writes us 
that he has acow from whose udder the milk be- 
gins to drip about noon. He 

made small pegs, as shown in \ 
the drawing, of seasoned maple, 
about an inch long, tapered toa 
blunt point, smoothed with fine 
sand-paper. These little plugs 
are carefully inserted into the 
opening of the teat for about 
two-thirds their length, when 
milking is done. They retain 
their position, and are taken out 
carefully at the next milking 
time. He says: ‘‘ They work 
splendidly.’’ It will be neces- 





PLUGGING A TEAT, 


sary in similar cases to observe 

three things, namely: to have the plugs large 
enough to hold, small enough not to stretch the 
sphincter muscle which surrounds the mouth of 





corn plants find food wherever they penetrate the 





the teat, and in withdrawing the plugs, to do so 
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slowly, so that no air can possibly enter the udder, 
as this would be very sure to cause inflammation, 
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Grass and “Sour Grass.” 


<> 
Dr. Baldwin, of Bergen Co., N. J., well says, that 
he can raise no grass, because the ‘‘Sour Grass” kills 
it out. The thing he should do, is to clear out the 
sour grass. This maybe done. This sour grass ig 
Red Sorrel (Rumex acetosella), and makes very 
little seed, so little, that it need not be taken into 
account. Dr. B. says, “I have cultivated a field 
for three or four years, and then seeded it down 
without barnyard manure, for fear it might con- 
tain seeds, and bythe second year, the weed had 
rendered the grass worthless.”” Red Sorrel is prop- 
agated almost entirely by underground stems or 
root-stocks, which develop buds, and send up shoots 
at frequent intervals to the surface. These at once 
begin a separate existence. The ground becomes 
so fullof these stems, and buds, and shoots, that 
ordinary plowing and cultivation will not exter- 
minate the pest. The usual rotation, corn, pota- 
toes, oats, clover and timothy, is ordinarily not ef- 
fective, because little plants nestling close to the 
corn-stalks, and under the potato-plants, escape, 
and are sufficient to establish the pest when grain 
and grass come into possession. The quickest and. 
surest cure lies in summer fallowing. 
FALLOWING AND GREEN MANURING. 
When cultivated ground lies bare, it is said to be: 
fallow. Summer-fallowing is keeping the ground 
bare during the whole growing season, not during 
the hot weather only. To keep it thus bare, weeds 
must not be allowed to grow, hence frequent plow- 
ings and harrowingsare necessary. This practice, 
if thorough, will destroy even red sorrel, or “sour 
grass,”’ as Bergen Co. farmers call it. When sandy 
or gravelly land is well fallowed, it is pretty thor- 
oughly impoverished at the same time. Such land 
is largely dependent upon the moderate quantity 
of organic matter (humus), which it contains, to 
retain its fertility. This is burned out by the 
action of the sun and air, so the useful, 
inorganic decompositions which take place, and 
result in rendering soluble a good deal of 
plant food, are largely negatived, because with- 
out a fair portion of humus, these inorganic 
soluble substances are washed away by the 
rains. Green manuring consists in plowing in, 
rather than harvesting a crop. Clover forms a 
heavy crop, rich in manurial value, and when a good 
crop of clover is plowed under, it is equivalent to a 
pretty heavy manuring. Other crops are similarly 
used. The advantages of summer-fallowing upon 
sandy, or light gravelly soil, may be secured not 
only without loss of elements of fertility, but with 
essential gain in this respect. It is now September. 
Dr. B.’s field may be plowed and sowed to rye, 
without manure, or with two hundred pounds of 
super-phosphate to the acre. This will soon start 
ard make a fine growth, and in six weeks or two 
months, according to the season, may be plowed 
under, thoroughly harrowed, and sowed again to 
rye. This will makea fair growth before winter, 
and start rampantly in the spring. About the mid- 
dle of April, when it stands a foot high (not higher), 
turn it under, harrow well, and sow oats. When 
the oats area foot high, they must be turned under, 
whether the ground be moist or dry. One should 
not wait for rain to make plowing easy. The ground 
may now be well harrowed every third day, three 
or four times, and sowed with buckwheat, which 
should be turned under when it comes into full 
blossom, and the harrowing repeated. A suffi- 
cient quantity of humus will have been incorpor- 
ated with the soil, to make it possible to plow and 
harrow after this, once in three weeks, until the 
last of October, when rye may be sown with timothy 
or orchard grass, seeding with clover in the spring. 
A top-dressing of one hundred bushels of gas-house 
lime, made very fine and spread evenly upon the 
snow in the early winter, would be a decided ad- 
vantage. After this treatment, the land may re- 
main in grass without trouble from the sorrel, but 
it should be top-dressed after mowing the first sea- 
son, and occasionally thereafter, with fine compost. 

















Real Holstein Cattle. 


The accompanying engraving is a portrait of a 
prize-winning heifer of the true Holstein breed. 
The ancient duchy of Holstein, which was wrested 
from Denmark by Germany a few years ago, pos- 
sesses extensive lowlands reclaimed from the sea. 
These were not ancient lake-beds, like much of the 
present area of Fol- 
land, but salt water 
marshes; hence ave 
known to-day as the 
Holstein Marshes. 
The population is al- 
most exclusively agri- 
cultural, and possess 
a valuable breed of 
neat cattle, which is 
bred both for beef 
and for milk. As 
milch-cows,they have 
achieved no special 
fame, but the beef is 
excellent. The strains 
of milch and beef cat- 
tle are kept quite 
distinct, as among 
Shorthorns. They are 
fairly well - formed, 
judging them by our 
notions, and are the 
basis of a very profit- 
able trade. In color 
they are black and 
white, or dark-brown, 
or red and white, 
and show clearly that 
they have been modi- 
fied by the shorthorn 
cross, otherwise are 
much like the Friesian and North Holland cattle, 
which pass by the trade name of ‘‘ Holsteins ”’ 
in this country. A notable difference between 
the Holstein beef and that of Normandy, which 
also finds its way to the great markets of the 
metropolis, is, that its fat is white, while that of 
the French beef is often golden yellow, like that of 
the Guernseys, and many of the Jersey cattle. The 
London market demands fat beef, and requires it to 
be ‘* white as Alabaster,’”’ to meet the highest favor. 





Normandy Cattle. 
— 


The cattle of the great French province of Nor- 
mandy bear no little resemblance to those of the 
adjacent islands of 
Guernsey and Alder- 
ney, while the cattle 
of Jersey, which lies 
farther to the south 
and westward, ex- 
hibit a kinship to the 
little, rich milk-givers 
of Brittany. The Nor- 
mandy cattle have 
from time to time 
been introduced into 
this country through 
the port of New 
York, and a pair of 
young things are at 
this very time under- 
going the prescribed 
quarantine. While in 
general style this 
French breed  ex- 
hibits a notable uni- 
formity, in color the 
animals vary exceed- 
ingly. In general, 
like most large breeds 
which have not pass- 
ed under the ame- 
liorating influences of 
careful breeding,they 
are coarse in bone, and rarely fill the breeder’s eye 
as handsome animals. Yet they are soft-haired and 
hided, yellow-skinned, and are generous and very 
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rich milkers. The butter of Normandy is famous, 
and large quantities are sent to the London market. 
It is exceedingly high-colored, and is sold for 
immediate use. The fine portrait of a bull was 
engraved for the American Agriculturist, from 
‘‘Furstenberg & Rhode’s Rindviehzucht,”’ and re- 
presents an animal, red, or yellowish-red, and white 
in color. Brindle, taking the hues of black upon 











PRIZE-WINNING HEIFER OF THE TRUF HOLSTEIN BREED, 


Engraved after Furstenberg for the American Agriculturist. 


dark-red, is the prevailing color of the young ani- 
mals alluded to as now at quarantine. These are 
curiously and irregularly splashed with white about 
the head, A much paler brindle iscommon in Nor- 
mandy, consisting of obscure streakings of dark 
hairs upon light yellow. The mealy muzzle, or fil- 
let, is common to the breed, but not universal. 
The prevalence of similar colors, especially brin- 
dles, as well as the frequent obscurity of the fillet, 
among Guernseys, certainly indicate that the is- 
land derived its stock of cattle originally from tke 
adjacent main land, and on this account the breed 
has for us especial interest. The steers of this 
breed are of Jarge size, and fatten readily. They 
are exported to England very largeiy, and a notable 





NORMANDY PRIZE BULL. 


Engraved after Furstenberg for the American Agriculturist. 


part of the beef supply of Paris is drawn from the 
rich pastures of La Manche. It is remarkable that 
so good a milch breed is so profitable also as beef. 








A Day for the Spoils. 


It may seem strange, but it is true, that city peo- 
ple are better provided with materials for rustic 
decoration and fancy work, than are those who. 
reside in the country. City people, who go to the 
country for a vacation of a few weeks, make the 
‘collecting of materials” one of the principal ob- 
jects of their visit. 
They are constantly 
on the lookout, and 
everything they meet. 
with that may be 
turned to account for: 
decorative purposes 
is eagerlyand prompt- 
ly secured. Those 
who live in the coun- 
try are surrounded 
on every side by a. 
wealth of material, 
and feel that they can 
gather them at any- 
time, but that time 
often fails to come. 
When the season 
for preparing holiday 
gifts, and other dec- 
orative work, comes 
around, the city dwel- 
ler has an abundant. 
store to select from, 
while her country 
cousin is almost de-. 
stitute. There is still 
time for those who. 
live in the country, 
as well as those who. 
have - sensibly pro-. 
longed their visit un- 
til this glorious month of ripeness, to make up. 
fcr past neglect. A day devoted to the collection 
of materials for decorative work, will result in a 
rich harvest. The best way is to make a family or- 
a neighborhood pic-nic, with a foray for spoils as 
the real object, while the feast of the pic-nic will 
give the occasion a pleasing social feature. Take 
along various sorts and sizes of pasteboard boxes, 
and small baskets; an abundant supply of paper, 
old newspapers as well as strong wrapping paper; 
knives, both small and sharp as well as stout and 
dull, will come into play. A small, strong garden 
trowel will not come amiss. If any boys are in the 
party, there will surely be a supply of String, for 
whoever saw a boy without a pocket, or that pocket. 
without a_ string? 
Otherwise, provide. 
small and large cord, 
and keep it where it. 
can be found when 
wanted. ‘‘What shall 
we gather?’’ The. 
number of very com- 
mon objects that a 
skillful hand, guided 
by taste, can make 
useful in decoration 
makes that a difficult. 
question to answer. 
Take whatever looks. 
as if it would be use- 
ful. An old and 
neglected apple-tree. 
often affords a rich 
harvest of various 
lichens — improperly 
called mosses. These 
may be chipped off, 
with or without the 
bark. Small lichen- 
encrusted twigs are 
often of great beauty, 
and should be se- 
cured. Qld stumps. 
; and deeaying logs. 
will afford lichens of other kinds. Grasses of any: 
pleasing sorts should be gathered, with long stems, 
tied in smal] bundles, and when taken home, should 
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be hung, tops downwards, in an airyroom. In col- 
lecting grasses, take them, so far as possible, when 
they are in bloom. If cut too late, there is danger 
that they will ‘‘ shatter,’ or fall to pieces when dry. 
There are many plants in marshes, etc., which look 
like grasses, but are not eaten by animals. These 
are ‘sedges, and are often very ornamental, and 
should be gathered as well as grasses. Ferns are 
in great demand for decoration, and all, save the 
very coarse kinds, are usefui. These should be 
laid between papers, and dried at once. Old news- 
papers will answer, and the plants should be kept 
under sufficient. weight to hold them flat, until dry. 
A curled fern is useless, and cannot be restored. 
The stems of various vines, like the Green Brier, 
should be collected. Even the stems of the grape 
vine, at the fall pruning, form into beautiful rustic 
work. Tie in small parcels, that they may keep 
straight, and dry under cover. When used, they 
must be soaked in warm water, until pliable. All 
sorts of crooked branches of small size, especially 
with knots; stems of laurel, and its crooked roots, 
are very useful. Nuts, acorn-cups, and various 
other seed vessels, bright berries, etc., will come 
into play. A last-year’s bird’s nest is often re- 
garded as a synonym of uselessness—these come 
into prominent use in the decorator’s hands—small, 
neat, well-preserved bird’s-nests should be secured, 
and even bright stray feathers have their uses. 
Indeed, both the vegetable and animal kingdom 
offer abundant objects of beauty to those who have 
eyes to see them. A day’s foray cannot fail to 
afford abundant spoils, which, after cleansing, if 
need be, and proper drying, should be stored where 
dust cannot reach them, until wanted for use. 


An Improved Harrow Frame. 


——~<=—— 

We recently saw a very excellent harrow frame 
intended for grass seeding. For this purpose, a 
harrow should be light, broad, have a large num- 
ber of fine teeth sloping backward, and should be 
so arranged that it will draw level and not lift at 
the front. The owner and inventor of this harrow 
claims that he has secured all these, and seeing his 














IMPROVED HARROW FRAME. 


harrow at work, we certainly think he has. The 
special point of this harrow is the hitching device. 
This consists of a hooked bar which works in two 
stirrups, one to draw by and the other to permit 
the draw bar or chain to rise and fall, as the har- 
row passes over ground that is not quite level. 
This is an important end to secure. The harrow is 
not patented, and any farmer can make one. 


The Mossy Stone-Crop—Watch It. 


Some plants require a!l the skill of the gardener, 
to induce them to grow at all. Others, on the con- 
trary, if given but a foot-hold, will, so to speak, 
take the bits in their teeth, and trot off over every- 
thing; and if the gardeuer’s skill is required for 
these, itis to stopthem from growing. The Mossy 
Stone-crop may serve to illustrate the latter class 
of plants. This (Sedum acre), is one of the smallest 
members of the genus Sedum, of which the com- 








mon Live-for-Ever (S. Telephium), is one of the 
larger species. The Mossy Stone-crop, has weak 
and trailing stems, which bear numerous very fleshy 
leaves, which are egg-shaped, or almost globular. 
In the mass, the plant has much the appearance of 
some kindof moss. In early summer, it bears nu- 
merous small, yellow flowers. In England, where 
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MOSSY STONE-CROP. 


itis anative, and grows on stone walls, on rocks, 
etc., it is often called Wall-pepper, on account of 
the sharp, biting taste of the leaves, which, it is 
said, will blister, if bruised and bound upon the 
skin. There is a variety, which in spring becomes 
a bright, rich, yellow. The Stone-crop is used to 
make edgings, to carpet the surface of beds, 
and to cover up and conceal the soil in large pots, 
vases, tubs, etc.; for these uses, the variegated 
form is more showy. It requires mere placing little 
bits here and there, with or without roots, and it 
will soon spread, and cover the soil with a pleasing 
carpet. Our attention was called toa small grass- 
plot, which was evidently in a bad way, the grass 
presenting a most discouraged appearance. It did 
not require a very close inspection to discover the 
cause of the trouble. The grass had not been kept 
very short, and this Stone-crop had run in among 
it, had taken possession of the soil, and was rapidly 
starving out the grass. The catalogues often 
enumerate, among the good qualities of a plant, 
that it is “easily cultivated,’?’ There are some 
plants, like this Stone-crop, which are cultivated 
rather too easily, indeed, do not wait to ‘‘ be culti- 
vated.”’ They cultivate themselves, and when 
they start in business on their own account, become 
dangerous. Sedums, and similar plants, if grown 
at all, should be watched, lest they get out of 
bounds, and become inverted blessings. The large 
Sedum (S. Zelephium), known as Live-for-Ever, is 
now, in some localities, a weed quite as difficult to 
extirpate as the Canada Thistle. This little spe- 
cies, as already stated, has shown itself to be 
aggressive ina small way. There are many other se- 
dums of interest in the garden, but all should be re- 
garded with suspicion, and not allowed to escape. 


a 


Value of Roots. 
> 

The greatest value of the root crop lies in the 
fact that roots are good at any time, and forall 
kinds of stock. Early sown beets or mangels, may 
be ready for feeding this month, and they will be 
found especially useful, where the pastures are 
short and dry. And who ever knew the pastures 
to be otherwise about thistime? This is one of the 
unavoidable effects of our climate, which, although 
it is perhaps the best in the world for our purposes, 
has some drawbacks. Every farmer should grow 
an acre or more of roots, and beets or mangels are 
preferable to turnips, because of the absence of 
any objectionable quality in feeding cows. The 
farmer who has experienced the benefits to be de- 
rived from a crop of roots, will not be apt to be 
without them; and the farmer who has not, will 
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easily realize how acceptable they would be; and 
next year he will grow some—if he is wise. 








Grass Under Trees—A Substitute, 
« > 2 


Every now and then, we have complaints that 
the grass under trees on a lawn, will not live, and 
we are asked ; ‘‘ What kind of grass will grow un- 
der trees?” or, ‘‘How can I make the grass live 
under my trees?’? We have answered a number 
of times, that no kind of grass with which we are 
acquainted, wi!l make a good turf under the shade 
and drip of trees. A well defined circle of bare 
soil around each trunk, we do not regard as objec- 
tionable ; but, if this is left to itself, and the grass 
near the tree allowed to die out, as the spread of 
the branches increases, the effect is very unpleas- 
ant. A circle should be carefully marked, large 
enough for its margin to rest upon good, firm turf; 
This should be neatly cut, and the space within 
kept in neat order, by dressing the surface, every 
time the beds and borders are cared for. If one 
will have a green surface beneath the tree, then he 
must make it of some thing otherthan grass. The 
best plant we know of for this purpose, is the 
Periwinkle, Vinca minor, most generally known as 
‘‘Running Myrtle.” We may add, by the way, that 
it is most singular that a plant, not at all resem- 
bling a Myrtle, should beso called. The name ap- 
pears to be peculiar to this country, as the English 
works on plant names, give no indication, that 
Myrtle is applied to the Periwinkle in that country, 
There are two species of Vinca, or Periwinkle, the 
large, V. major, and the small, V. minor. The lat- 
ter is most suitable for carpeting the space under 
trees, as it is more prostrate, and forms a more 
compact carpet. It is no disadvantage that the 
plant, when well established, blooms freely in the 
spring, bearing numerous pale blue and, in a variety, 
white flowers, of the shape shown in the engraving. 
There are forms with variegated leaves, but as they 
are Jess hardy, are not to be commended. Where 
there is a well established patch of this Periwinkle, 
small, rooted bits can be taken up, and planted be- 





PERIWINELE, 


neath the tree, where they will soon forma dense 
carpet. The line between the bed of Periwinkle 
and the grass should always be kept well defined. 


el 


MILLET.—The awns of Hungarian grass, and of 
millet, are injurious to the horses’ stomach, when 
the plants are permitted to become ripe. The grass 
seed is quite rich in albumen, and on this account, 
too, ripe Hungarian grass is considered unhealthful 
for horses. The principal charge against it is, that it 
causes trouble withthe kidneys. Perhaps there is 
good grounds for this complaint ; but it is easy to 
avoid all possible danger, and much improve the 
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fodder, by cutting the crop while it is in its earliest | 


stage of blossoming. We have found millet hay to 
be excellent food for cows, and wken fed upon it, 
the cows gave more, and richer milk, than with 
any other food. It is well to bear these points in 
mind, and cut the millet early. Indeed, the uni- 
versal rule with fodder, seems to be, that the earlier 
fodder crops are cut after the blossom first appears, 
the better will be the fodder. Aud quality is 
more important than quantity. 








Management of Poultry. 


At this season, the flocks require to be carefully 
managed, to be made most profitable. Jf the male 
birds have not been separated, this should be done 
at once ; they are only an annoyance, and an injury 
to the hens, and prevent them from laying as many 
eggs as they would otherwise do. The young 
cockerels that are fit -for sale, should be disposed 
of; others should be shut in a yard by themselves, 
and fed for the market by and by. The best of the 
early pulleis should now begin to lay, and if of good 
breeds, and well fed, will continue to lay until the 
cold weather. Old hens are unprofitable, and should 
be weeded out, and this is the best time to do it. 
They will never be heavier and fatter than they are 
now, and the feed they will consume will be all 
loss. For fattening fowls, the following arrange- 
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FATTENING COOP. 


ment will be found effective. A long, low box (a 
shoe box, laid upon its side, answers very well), is 
lathed up and down in the front ; a bar being fitted 
across the box, three inches above the bottom, in 


the manner shown. This bottom opening is to | 


clean out the box with a scraper, once every day; 
after which dry earth is thrownin. This box will 
hold six fowls, and 4 feeding trough, and a water 
can should be fitted in front. A number of boxes 
may be tiered one over the other, and when the 
fowls have fed, the front should be covered and 
darkened by hanging a few bags over it. This 
will keep the fowls quiet. Two weeks of this 
treatment will fatten them. The finest flesh is 
made by feeding corn-meal and boiled potatoes, 
mixed with skimmed milk, quite thick, and four 
feeds a day, should be given. Fowls are best 
slaughtered and dressed as follows. A barrel is 
provided, with a number of nails driven in around 
the open edge. A number of loops of twine, about 
six inches long, arealso provided. The bird is fas- 
tened by noosing the loop around the legs, and is 
hung in the barrel, head downwards. The head is 
then taken in the left hand, and a sharp pointed 
knife is pushed through the throat, close to the 
vertebra, and drawn forward so as to cut the throat 
clear through, by which sensation is at once ar- 
rested, and the fowl] bleeds to death, rapidly and 
painlessly. Being confined in the barrel, the splash- 
ing from the fluttering is avoided, and everything 
is done in a cleanly and easy manner, Dry picking 
is preferred by the market men, but the extra price 
wil! hardly pay for the trouble over the scalding of 
the fowls, and the easier picking in that way. ‘lo 
scald a fowl, take a pail three-quarters full of boil- 
ing water, and plunge the bird into it, drawing it 
up and down a few times. Renew the scalding heat 
by adding a quart of boiling water occasionally, 
= sep ali ; 

Pea Fowxs.—At ‘‘ Rose Lawn,’’ Paterson, N. J., 
there is a flock of pea fowls—half a dozen or more. 
They are confined, or rather kept in a lot of per- 
haps two acres in extent, which has a high fence of 
wire net, and where they are associated with a 
small herd of deer, and farm-yard poultry of all 
sorts. They fly into the tops of the apple trees to 
roost, but never fly out of the enclosure. Seeing 
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them so apparently contented, day after day, and 
knowing well the restless habits of the bird, es- 
pecially the male, which generally makes himself 
a nuisance to the whole neighborhood within half 
a mile, this domestic trait of these birds interested 
us, and we learned that if one flies out, he is con- 
demned to wear a ball and chain,or rather a cord and 
block, for several days. Itis thus applied: strong 
list of woolen goods, or other soft, strong band, 
is passed about the leg of the peacock, so that it 
can not tighten, and to this is attached a block of 
hickory or other heavy wood, weighing three or 
four pounds. The block should be round or coni- 
cal, and should have a hole through it lengthways, 
and the cord should pass through this, and be well 
knotted at the end. It must turn in the block so 
as to prevent kinking. These gorgeous fowls would 
be much more frequently kept, if it were known 
that they might be so easily trained. 





Stocking with Sheep for Winter. 
—>— 

The season of autumnal drouths and short pas- 
turage always brings lots of sheep upon the market, 
which their owners conclude not to winter, and that 
may often be very profitably bought. Sheep of good 
constitution, with good teeth, and healthy, may be 
safely bought, if one has feed for them which he 
wishes to convert into manure in the easiest and 
cheapest way. For instance, a large oat-grower 
has straw which will carry quite a flock through the 
season. If he buys ewes that have had lambs this 
year, and has them served early, by a long-wool or 
Down ram ; though thin now, they will rapidly pick 
up and probably give him one hundred and twenty 
five per cent of lambs. Of course, such ewes will 
need some grain; all the more, if wheat-straw in 
stead of oat is their principal fodder. We have 
known lambs to bring in the spring double and triple 
what was paid for the ewes, while the ewes were 
worth fully as much as they cost, and the manure 
asmuchmore. Thisis hardly the usual] experience, 
but under advantageous circumstances, the experi- 
ment is well worth trying, recollecting that Octo- 
ber service brings February lambs, which, if well 
pushed forward, may be in market by the first to 
the middle of May. Earlier service will, of course, 
bring earlier lambs and greater profit. 





Preparing a Horse to Work Bare-Foot. 
—eeagiee: 

A few months of work without shoes, every year, 
will ordinarily keep a horse’s feet sound, if they are 
liable to no inherited trouble. The corns will be 
cured, the heels opened, thrush will disappear, the 
frogs will grow broad and healthy, and the horn 
will be hardened and toughened to a remarkable 
degree, There remain, now, about four months be- 
fore the ground freezes hard, and icy roads make it 

necessary to shoe 


\ horses with sharp- 
calked shoes. Al- 

3 though for ordinary 

y : -" country work, except 

) ¥ on very icy rvads, 
X J | most horses, not very 


much used, will go 

‘ bare-foot without in- 
. jary all winter, it is 
ain rarely best to try the 
experiment. A fall on the ice is often a serious 
thing, for both horse and rider, wagon and har- 
ness. The feeling among horse owners, that ifa 
horse throws a shoe, it must be immediately re- 
placed, is a natural one, for a foot is often seriously 
injured in the first mile traveled after a shoe is 
lost. The reason is obvious, and explained below. 
Figure 1 represents the bottom of a well-formed 
foot, from which the shoe has been removed. It 
will be seen that the crust, or hoof wall, has grown 
out beyond the sole, bringing the part weakened 
by nail holes, near, but not quite down to the level 
of the sole, and sensitive portion. The nails have 
caused a tendency to split, and if the edge of the 
hoof strikes upon a stone, the projecting part acts 
with a strong leverage, and often breaks the hoof 














up into the sensitive portion, causing lameness. 
If, however, the shoe be taken off, it is very 
easy to trim the foot, so that there will be no 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


danger at all from breaking. Figure 2 shows 
the same foot edgewise, showing that portion of 
the projecting shell shaded, which should be cut 
off, all around, from quarter to quarter, as indi- 
cated by the lines at a, d, in figure 1. This may be 
done by the smith, but the farmer can do it just as 
well himself. A piece of an old scythe, a foot 
long, is a convenient knife for this purpose. One 
man holds up the foot, resting it against his knee, 
another the knife and a hammer, and being careful 
about the angie, easily does the trimming. It will 
not be found necessary to rasp off the cut surface, 
for it may easily be trimmed smooth with the knife, 
A broad-bladed knife is necessary; it should be tol- 
erably sharp, and have a broad back to hammer 
upon. The piece of scythe is exactly what is needed, 
and when the trimming is done, it should have 
the appearance shown in figure 3, the line ¢ show- 
ing the bevel. The sole and frog should not 
be touched. They wear away naturally, and as the 
horn grows rapidly, the foot should be occasionally 
examined, to see if it does not need trimming at 
some point. After the nail-holes have grown out, 
and been worn off, trimming will be unnecessary on 
well-formed feet. They take care of themselves. 
Horses feet often break away more rapidly at the 
quarters, than elsewhere, at the points @ and }, 
figure 1. This need give no anxiety. It is a 
provision for developing natural calks at the heels. 


A Southern Wash-Stand. 


—_—~. 
A very common household contrivance for wach- 
ing, used in the South, is shown in the engraving. 
It is placed outside, near a window. It consists of 








SOUTHERN WASH-STAND. 


a post with a square board or bench fixed on the 
top of it. A draining board leads to a drain—or it 
should in every case, but it is too often neglected 
—and this carries away the waste water. While 
a great many farmers are better provided than 
this, yet there are many who would find this to be 
a convenience. The bench is large enough to hold 
a bowl and a pail of water, with a gourd dipper. 





FEATHER EATING Fowxs.—H. Forthmiller, of 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., is greatly troubled by his 
fowls eating one another’s feathers. This vitiated 
taste may come originally from a Jack of animal 
food, or from a lack of salt in their food. We have 
known moderate salting of the soft feed given to 
hens, to arrest the difficulty. Yet we have occasion- 
ally known this prescription to fail, or to do but 
little good. Ifa flock of hens have a beef’s pate, 
skinned of course, then split and thrown to them, 
it keeps them busy, and they will neglect feathers 
for this, furnishing as it does, both animal food, 
and employment. This in connection with salt, 
will probably work a cure; if not, let us know, 
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The Cow's Udder.—Its Form and Parts. 
—>>— 

What constitutes a perfect udder in a cow, is 
largely a matter of taste and judgment, as regards 
external form. Different breeds of cows exhibit 
different characteristic shapes of both udders and 
teats. This is natural, and it was to be expected 
that udders would vary in form as much as the 
cows themselves do. A cow’s udder has four per- 
fect. teats, and often one to three rudimentary ones. 
The four teats each communicate with a gland, in 
which the milk is secreted out of the blood. This 
whole gland is very vascular. In the upper por- 
tions, it seems to be very solid, almost like liver, 
but it becomes more open in its structure be- 
low, as tubes and channels, for conveying away the 
milk, are required. Just above the teat the prin- 
cipal conduits converge, and form an irregular 
cavity of comparatively small size. The popular 
idea, that the udder is simply a great fleshy bag, 
for holding milk, is an entire mistake. Were this 
true, it would matter little what the shape of the 
“bag”? might be. When we take the view, which 
is the true one, that the udder is the laboratory, in 
which blocd is converted into milk, the shape of it 
is important. So far as we know, the larger the 
gland, the more milk will be secreted, (which is not 
saying that the largest udders always give most 
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milk.) We know certainly, that a large udder is 
more conveniently carried, when it runs out well in 
front, and extends up behind, than when it is pot- 
shaped, and fills the whole space between the 
thighs. so that in walking, it rubs against them and 
becomes chafed, and sore, or when it is baggy and 
swings from side to side. The glandular, or se- 
creting substance of the udder, occupies the in- 
ternal portion of the vessel, except a very small 
part. surrounding the base of each teat. 

The perfect udder, thus regarded externally, con- 
sists of four quarters, each having one teat, the 
forward quarters extending far forward under the 
belly, and the rear quarters extending backwards 
and upwards. It should be capacious to external 
appearance, and actually capable of holding much 
milk. The capacity of the udder is greatly affected 
by the thickness of the skin, and the substantial 
character of the gland itself. Thus, all experience 
indicates, that the quality of the gland substance 
is not indicated by its quantity, because some ud- 
ders, which yield a great deal of milk, when empty, 
shrivel up to a small mass of soft, pliable, silky 
skin; while others, even when thoroughly milked 
out, retain their form as solid, fleshy masses. The 
former style of udder is certainly preferable, other 
things being equal. The teats should be of even 
size, and large enough to be conveniently grasped 
by the hand, and evenly and squarely placed. The 
general texture of the skin of both teats and udder, 
should be soft and thin, and the udder covered 
with fine, silky hair. These general features are, 
as to form, indicated in the accompanying sketch. 
The quarters are clearly seen ; the most desirable 
and capacious form of the fore-udder, and the 
manner in which a well-formed udder extends up 

= 





behind, between, and not interfering with the 
thighs. Of course, it requires an enormous flow 
of blood to the udder, and proportionally large 
vessels to convey the blood away. The in-flowing 
blood comes in arteries, which are so deep-seated, 
as not to be obseryable, but the veins, which take 
it from the udder, are upon the surface, and may 
be clearly seen. They pass forward from the fore- 
udder, meander more or Jess over the abdomen, 
and enter the abdominal walls by one or several 
passages, or holes, on each side of the medial line. 
It is in accordance with universal observation, that 
the size, length, and numerous corrugations of 
these abdominal milk veins bear tolerably definite 
relation to the amount of milk which the udder is 
capable of secreting. Besides, in large milkers, 
milk-veins, apparantly coming from the rear-udder, 
are often seen upon the upper portion of the peri- 
neum, just below the vulva. Both these classes 
of veims are indicated in the engraving, and as 
mentioned above, are an important factor in judg- 
ing of the ability of a cow to secrete milk. 
ae a 
Ensilage for Milch Cows. 
ee Saeed 

The experiments and experiences of the past two 
years are thoroughly confirmatory of the idea, that 
if in the filling, or immediately thereafter, a high 
heat can be induced which shall pervade the mass 
in the silo, and then, all tightly closed, the ensilage 
will remain sweet until it is re-opened, and an 
opportunity to ferment is offered by exposure to 
the air. These results are attained by not too rapid 
filling, nor too much tramping, the temperature 
being watched, and as soon as that of one layer or 
portion reaches, say one hundred and thirty degrees 
Fah. another layer of three or four feet in thick- 
ness may be added, leveled off, packed a little 
around the sides, and left for a day or two to heat 
in turn. Pits filled in this way last year, turned 
out beautifully, and the cattle, especially milch 
cows, have had healthful, excellent feed, fragrant 
and sweet, and, of course, highly relished. When 
such ean become the general or universal condition 
of ensilage on good farms, the objections to its use 
will disappear. Heating of ensilage is promoted 
by cutting, by which the juices are exposed to the 
action of ferments, the germs of which are almost 
universally distributed in the atmosphere near 
dwellings and farm-yards. The very fine cutting 
which used to be recommended, is probably un- 
necessary, but neither corn nor clover, when packed 
whole, come into a uniform heat, and we presume 
the same would be true of other ensiloed plants. 


— Oo 


Salt in the Ration for Poultry, 
wats 

There is a prevalent notion that salt causes the 
feathers of fowls, or perhaps of the feathered 
tribes in general, to fall out. This, we believe, is 
well founded. Certainly, excess of this condi- 
ment should be avoided. There appears to be some 
connection between salt and feathers. Feather- 
eating fowls are often cured of the tendency by 
adding salt to their food, and a small quantity of 
salt in the ration promotes, or is supposed to pro- 
mote, the production of the new crop cf feathers 
at moulting time. This supposed effect may be 
simply the loosening of the old feathers. The re- 
sult, as promotive of moulting, would be the same. 
Salt is a very important ingredient in the ration of 
pigeons, and where these birds are confined with- 
out it, they are never so thrifty. It is natural then, 
to conclude, that it is valuable in the food of other 
birds, and especially for barn-door fowls. The 
earlier old fowls are out of their moult and in full 
plumage, the sooner will they begin to lay, in the 
autumn. Pullets usually begin to lay as soon as 
they are completely plumed as adult fowls. It is 
worth while, therefore, to encourage moulting in 
every way, giving them exercise, insect food, or 
fish in their ration, with ground bone, ground 
oyster shell, and sound grain. A tablespoonful of 
fine salt in the soft feed, given daily to a flock of 
twenty hens, will be a fair allowance. Fowls do 


not depend upon this for the salt which their 
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bodies and feathers contain, for either the material 
itself, or the elements of which it is composed, ex- 
ist to a greater orless extent in almost all the food 
they eat and the water they drink; and what we do 
by giving them salt is simply to increase the supply. 
a I 


Paint and Painting. 
a 

The basis of the best paints for farm use is lin- 
seed oil and white-lead, but there are almost in- 
numerable substitutes. In fact, almost any com- 
pound which may be applied with a brush, and 
will finally become dry and firm, forming a smooth 
and not a chalky surface, is of use in protecting 
houses, out-buildings, fences, and implements, 
from the action of the weather. We hardly think 
how rapid this action is, unless our attention is 
particwarly directed to it. See how quickly a new 
shingle roof changes color, or how, after a few 
years, the exposed surfaces of shingles are worn 
away. That this is not by the action of the rains 
alone is obvious from the fact, that the shingles on 
the south side of aroof wear three times as fast as 
those on the north side. It is the sun, the air, and 
the water, altogether, that do the work of decay, 
and the province of paint is to defend all articles 
especially wooden ones, against this wear. 

Paint ought not to be applied when the wood is 
too dry, for then it isneedlessly absorbed, and fails. 
to produce a good surface. The best time to ap- 
ply paint is, when the surfaces are dry after a spell 
of moist weather. At such times, dust does not 
fly, the surfaces are often washed clean of dust 
and deposits, which in a dry time adhere. We 
have often, in autumn, not only more or less leisure 
to do this work, but just the right sort of weather 
in which to doit. Painting is an art easily learned. 
Some experienced person should guide the beginner 
if possible, for experience is often a costly school. 
Painting may be learned without a master, at least 
sufficiently to be of great service to any farmer. 
In the mixture of paints and selection of colors, 
there is room for the exercise, not only of skill, 
but of taste, and yet we can hardly be too thank- 
ful that Providence which ‘‘ tempers the winds to 
the shorn Jambs,’? tempers the outré and out- 
rageous combinations of color, with which taste- 
less people often disfigure the landscape, so that 
after a while they are no longer glaringly bad. 
There are comparatively few colors which will 
long stand the beneficent influences of the blessed 
sunshine. Old Sol has an abhorrence of bright and 
staring tints. He paints, so to speak, a piece of 
new wood a beautiful gray in a short time, and the 
reds, and olives, and blues, greens, and purples, 
which some people think are beautiful upon houses. 
and barns, and fences, are almost as quickly sub- 
dued to more neutral tints, which, if not posi- 
tively beautiful, have in them more of harmony 
with nature, and less of torture to cultivate taste. 


~<a - 


Tips for Horses’ Feet. 
poe 

There are many cases in which farm horses need 
no shoes in the summer, and would be beiter with- 
out them. A horse owned by the writer, had hard, 
dry hoofs, and contracted feet, which was caused 
by a natural tendency, increased by shoeing with 
high calks. For want of 
use, the frog had withered 
away, and the horse was 
always lame. The shoes 
were taken off, and tips 
(see engraving) only, were 
used. These were thin 
plates, reaching around the 
fore half of the hoofs only, 
to protect the toes from 
wearing away. The frog 
and the heels thus came 
to the ground at every step; the bars were able to 
spread, and the proper functions of the feet, to 
preserve healthful action and growth, were given 
full play. The horse soon became sound, the frog 
grew healthfully, and the feet were in perfect order, 
while the expense of shoeing was greatly reduced. 
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The Flying Squirrels. 


Our common gray, black, and other squirrels be- 
long to the genus Sciurus; naturalists place the 
so-called Flying Squirrels in a separate genus, 
Pteromys, © name which means “ winged mouse.”’ 
These have a loose skin between the fore and hind 
feet, which may be stretched out, and form a sort 
of parachute, to aid the animal in its descent through 
the air from a high elevation. There are also ana- 
tomical differences, in the bones of the skull, etc., 
to separate these from the common squirrels. The 
common flying squirrel, Pleromys volucella, is found 


from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. It measures 
about five inches in length from the nose to the 
base of its tail, and the tail is nearly as long as the 
head and body together. The tail is singularly flat- 
tered, the hairs standing out horizontally on both 
sides, like the plume upon a pen. Three other spe- 
cies have been described as belonging to this con- 
tinent: one from the Hudson’s Bay region, another 
from Oregon, and a third from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Whether or not these are mere varieties of 
the common species, is a doubtful point with nat- 
uralists, as specimens are lacking by which the origi- 
nal descriptions may be confirmed. To call these 
animals flying squirrels, is rather a misnomer, as 
they are ineapable of anything like proper flight, 
and cannot rise from a lower toa higher level. The 
expansion of skin, however, enables them to sail in 
a downward course for a long distance, and they 
can progress with great rapidity by ascending tall 
trees, and sailing downwards. This squirrel is 
brownish above, and the lower parts white, with 
some admixture of lead-color. The animal is readily 
tamed, and forms a most interesting pet. Being 
nocturnal in its habits, it is lively only at dusk. The 
writer had one which at night was allowed the lib- 
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erty of the library, from which it showed no dispo- 
sition to stray. It would mount to the highest 
shelves, and when one entered the room, it would 
take a downward leap, passing directly in front of 
the incomer’s face, and appeared to greatly enjoy 
the surprise caused by its unexpected appearance. 
The animal is said to breed readily in captivity. 


“ eRe: 


Late Capons. 
—>— 
The custom with capon raisers, is to caponizé 
early cockerels, force them to their greatest growth, 





THE FLYING SQUIRRELS. 
Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist, 
and market them as soon after the holidays as they 


can be made ready. The result is, that they come 
to market too much all together, and their abund- 


| ance about the first of February in the markets, 


has a tendency to “ bear’’ prices. Capons are pe- 
culiar, and need peculiar treatment. They should 
be kept steadily growing until the full growth is 
nearly reached, and then rapidly fattened. When 
they stop increasing in weight, if in tolerably fair 
flesh, they should be killed and marketed, or eaten. 
They will be juicy and tender, even if not very fat. 
It is, however, better to have them ripe fat, as the 
butchers say. When once in this condition, they 
remain so for a short time, and then go “‘ off their 
feed,’’ and lose flesh rapidly. It is for this reason 
that they are hurried off to market as soon as fit. 
It is not, as a rule, customary to caponize late 
chickens, but it often pays well. These mature 
later, and though they never reach the same weight 
as early ones, are just as profitable, so far as we 
know. The time when capons ought to be mar- 


keted, is when the game laws are in full force, say 
from the first of February, to the first of July—but 
itis hard to find capons in our American markets 
In fact, good ones are 


after the first of April. 
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scarce after the first of March. Now, late chickens, 
caponized in September, if they have sheltered 
runs, warm houses and good care, will come to 
market in the spring, fat and ‘‘ lovely.””. Why not 
break in upon old customs, and give city folks the 
opportunity to pay tip-top prices for chicken meat, 
until game birds are again openly for sale? With 
modern improved implements, caponizing is very 
easily performed. The chickens are principally 
troubled by the twenty-four hours fast, which is es- 
sential to success. The loss of one per cent seems 
hardly necessary, and occurs only because asa rule, 
all chickens are not made exactly alike, and a vein, 





or artery is occasionally ruptured. This causes 
blood to accumulate in the abdominal cavity, and 
though a small quantity will be taken up by the 
absorbents, much wil] cause inflammation and 
probably death, while a free flow of blood will 
terminate life in a few minutes. The ruptured vein 
may be picked up by pincers and closed by twisting. 





How Dogs tae Cow Hoitp up Her Mik ?—B. 
Harbers, Humboldt Co., Cal.—A cow is able to 
hold up her milk by a muscular action, which so 
far as we know, cannot be controlled by man, If 
the anatomists knew, and perhaps they do, exactly 
where the nerve lies which controls the muscles 
brought into play, it might, perhaps, be safely 
severed ; but it is very doubtful if this would not 
do more harm than good. How to get the milk, is 
really a moral problem, requiring patience on the 
part of the milker, and successful diversion. of the 
mind of the cow. If, when you have drawn all 
the milk you can, you surprise her with a pailful 
of carrots or some unexpected feed, she will gen- 
erally forget all about holding up her milk. She 
must be cajoled and not disciplined; we should 
strive to make ita pleasure to the cow to be milked, 
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Filter for a Cistern.—J. E. Heald, 
Hartford Co.,Conn, There are several ways of making 
filters for cisterns, described and illustrated in former 
volumes of the American Agriculturist, to which re- 
ference is made, and others will soon be given. 





Agricultural Colleges.—D. F. Birrsch, 
Queens Co., N. Y. The Kansas Agricultural College, is 
at Manhattan, in that State; the Nebraska College, is at 
Lincoln. There is only one Agricultural college in each 
State. The New York State Agricultural College, 
is at Ithaca, as a department of Cornell University. 





Filtered Water for Stock.—J. J.Zorn, 
Somerset Co., Pa. Filtered water is quite healthful for 
stock—much more so than water that has not been fil- 
tered. Plans for cisterns and filters were given in for- 
mer numbers. A one hundred barrel cistern should 
be eight feet in diameter, and eight feet deep. The 
larger a cistern is, the better-and cheaper it is. 





Clay for Mortar.—H. P. Cone, Washing- 
ton Co., N. ¥. Whenclay is weil tempered, it becomes 
very adhesive and stiff, and will make a very fair mortar 
for stone or brick walls. It is much used in the South, 
where lime is scarce, and many good chimneys are built 
with it. When exposed to heat, it becomes burned into 
brick, and is thus at times used for making forges. 





No Premium for Killing Potato 
Beetles.—W. C. Hudgin, Franklin Co., Mass. There 
is no reward or premium offered by any person or govern- 
ment, for destroying potato beetles. There is a very 
easy way, by the use of Paris Green, or London Purple ; 
and if every person who grows potatoes would use either 
of these as effectively as he might, there would soon be 
no beetles left. 

Sheep-Shearing Machine.—E. W. 
Jewett, Erie Co.,N.Y. The shearing machine known as 
the Anderson machine, has not come into general use, for 
the reason, perhaps, that people are very slow in adopt- 
ing any mechanical means for doing hand-work, until 
forced by circumstances to do so. The machine 
certainly operated in an excellent manner, when seen 
by the writer several years ago. 





Do not use Pencil.— We have a letter 
of inquiry from a town in Connecticut, written in pencil, 
and the envelope is directed in the same manner. As a 
consequence, the address is so rubbed, that it isa wonder 
that the letter ever reached us. The contents are so ob- 
scure, that it took more time to find out what the writer 
wanted, than we can afford to give. Always write with 
black ink. 

Keeping Cabbages through the 
Winter.—F. H. Badger, Weld Co., Col. Cabbages 
are best kept through the winter, with the roots left on. 
The cabbages‘are ranged close together in furrows or 
trenches, with the roots in the soft ground, and are cov- 
ered with straw, or leaves, or brush, and then protected 
with earth of a sufficient depth thrown over them. In 
this way the cabbages keep fresh and sound, and will 
often increase in weight. 





To Sweeten Sour Cider.—John Day, 
Cargill, Ontario. When cider is effervescing it is fer- 
menting, and the sugar in it is changing to an acid. 
There is only one way to stop it, and that is, to heat it 
nearly to boiling, and then pnt it into aclean, new cask, 
and bung it tight while it is hot. Itis difficult to keep 
cider sweet, and usually the best way isto let it ferment, 
until it changes to vinegar, when it is worth as much, or 
more than before. 

Feeding Milk to Cows.—A. D. Foster, 
Nova Scotia. The practice of feeding skimmed milk to 
cows, is not generally considered desirable. There are 
other ways of using it to advantage, which are more 
im vogue. Some who have tried it, seem to think it an 





advantage, but very few dairymen dispose of their milk in 
this way. The milk can be given to calves with benefit, 
until they are six months old; but to feed pigs with it, is 
generally considered the best way to use it. 





A Use for Waste Hoop Iron.—L. D. 
Bennett, New London Co., Conn., writes us that he uses 
waste hoop iron, which is taken from cotton bales, for 
fencing, in the following manner. The posts are set up 
atsuch distances, as will match the lengths of the hoops, 
and the hoops are nailed to the posts, the necessary holes 
being punched through the iron, where they are required. 

Book on Dairy Practice.—tE. B. Wat- 
son, Morgan Co., Ill. There is no good, simple, practical 
manual of dairy practice published. Considerable atten- 
tion will be given to this subject in the American Agricul- 
turist henceforth, and much valuable practical informa- 
tion will be given. Willard’s and Arnold’s works on 
American Dairying, are the only two books on the sub- 
ject in existence. 

A Way to Scare Crows.—J. W. Meeks, 
Queens Co., Pa. Crows and other birds are best scared 
by moving and glittering objects, as picces of tin, glass, 
broken looking-glass, and bottles having the bottom re- 
moved, and a clapper fitted in each, so as to ring when 
they are shaken by the wind. A few bunches of these 
are hung in the field, upon slender rods, which bend 
with the weight and spring as the wind blows, so as to 
keep the bright objects moving. 





Coal ‘Yar Paint.—J. W. Magee, Albany 
Co.,N. Y. Coal tar is used as paint upona tin roof as 
follows: the tar is made hot, and to every quart, one 
handful of fine, air-slaked lime is added, and well mixed. 
The tar isthen put on het, and is immediately dusted 
over with hydraulic, or water-lime, commonly called 
cement. This forms a hard coating with the tar, and pre- 
vents it from running down, if the roof slopes. Two 
coats may be given. 





A Strange Grass.—G. T. R.,4-mile Run, 
Va., found among his Timothy a grass entirely new to 
him. This presents such a vigorous appearance, that he 
sends it, and wishes to know more about it. The speci- 
men is Canary-grass, (Phalaris Canariensis) which pro- 
duces the bird-seed of the shops. It is an annual, and 
its herbage is regarded as of very little value. Its only 
use is to produce bird-seed, and when grown for this 
purpose it is said to greatly impoverish the soil. 

Does it Pay to Paint Fences ?— 
J.P. Wagner, St. LouisCo., Mo. Excepting for the sake 
of appearance, it does not pay to paint fences or wooden 
buildings. The paint will cost more than to renew the 
fence, or covering boards, every twenty years. There are 
fences and barns which are eighty years old, and the 
wear by the weather is very little. The main point in 
preserving board fencesand buildings, is to protect those 
parts where the watercan get in, and will not dry quickly. 





Wood Ashes.—J. W. Todd, Augusta Co., 
Va. Wood ashes contain more or less of every mineral 
element of plants in an organic form, and are therefore 
of much value as a fertilizer.. They contain about thirty 
to fifty per cent of lime, five to ten per cent of potash, one 
to three per cent of phosphoric acid, and seven to twelve 
percent of magnesia ; the remainder is mostly silica, 
with a little soda, chlorine, sulphur, and sulphuric, and 
carbonic acids. Wood ashesare excellent for any crops, 
any soil, andatanytime. * 

Rye for a Fodder Crop.—J. E. Heald, 
Hartford Co., Conn. Rye cut early, before the seed is 
formed, and cured as hay, makes very good feed for a 
horse, but is not sufficient alone, and without grain. 
Rye is not as good a grain as oats for this purpose, as the 
oat straw is much softer than the rye straw. Rye cut 
green, makes excellent green feed for a horse, and this is 
the best use to put it to. In seeding down to grass in 
the fall, it is not necessary to sow any grain at all,if the 
grass is sown early in September. 

How Seeds are Procured by the 
Department of Agriculture.—S. L. Stevens, 
Gage Co., Neb. The Agricultural Department procures 
seeds in various ways. Agents are sent out to make pur- 
chases ; seeds are bought from dealers in the regular way 
of trade, and any new or meritorious kinds of seed, are 
at times taken when offered by the growers. Any person 
desiring to do business with the seed department, should 
communicate directly with the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, 


—— 


Management of Windmilis.—C. W. 
Robbins, Davis Co., Kansas. 


When the wind is too 





strong for a windmill, the vanes or sails are usually 
turned out of the direct current, by which the force is 
lessened ; some mills have arrangements for turning the 
vanes edgewise to the wind. The old-fashioned wind- 
mills, having cloth sails, are managed by furling the sails 
by means of cords, which hang at the lower end of the 
arms, and which are reached from the platform; by pull- 
ing on these cords, the sails are drawn up intoa roll at 
the edge of the arm. 





Value of Coal Ashes.—J. W. Todd, 
Augusta Co., Va. Coal ashes have very little fertilizing 
value; they contain a very little potash, phosphoric 
acid, lime and magnesia, and these are all that can be of 
any use to plants in the ashes. Their value as an appli- 
cation to peach trees, consists chiefly in the fact that 
their sharp grittiness is disagreeable to borers and other 
insects, and helps to preserve the trees from damage by 
these pests. The ashes make an excellent absorbent, as 
they will hold a large quantity of liquid matter; hence 
they are used profitably in making composts with strong 
manure, such as night soil. 


A New Zealand Fence.—T. A. Brow- 
nell, New Zealand, sends us the following description of 
a fence used in that country. Itis madeas follows. The 
posts are set as usual for a wire fence, and are well 
braced. Holes are bored in the end posts,a few inches 
from the top and botiom, and double wires are put 
through each hole, These wires are fastened to a log at 
one end, to keep them tight. Split palings of pickets 
are then woven in between the wires, at a proper distance 
apart. As the fence is built,the wires are stapled to 
the posts. 

Digging Horse Radish.—c. H. Kim- 
ball, Fayette Co., Pa, Horse radish, when grown for a 
market crop, is harvested by plowing along the rows, 
close to the roots, so as to leave them standing on the 
side of the furrow; theyare then easily pulled, or dug 
out with a spade, or they may be turned ont by the plow. 
Anyway, some of the small roots will be left in the 
ground, and will grow next year as weeds; these are de- 
stroyed by hoeing, or by cultivation. The tops are cut 
off when the roots are dug ; these are washed, and tied 
in bundles for sale. 

Trouble with Elm Leaves.—Maude 
8., Hudson, N. H., sends ‘‘the Doctor” some diseased 
elm leaves. She wishes to know, ‘‘ what is the cause of 
the growth upon the leaves, and if it will be hurtful to 
the tree.” ‘*The Doctor” could not answer in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Columns, so he says here, that the little swell- 
ings on the leaf are galls. Some minute insect laid its 
eggs in the substance of the leaf, and these little swell- 
ings formed over the maggot, which came from the egg, 
to protect it, and to supply it with food. They are not 
likely to cause serious injury. Let us know if they do. 





Striped Bugs on Melons.—F.E. Eason, 
Leavenworth Co., Kansas. The small striped beetles 
can be kept from melon and cucumber plants, by using 
the kerosene emulsion, made as follows: to one quart of 
strong soap-suds, add a quarter of a pint of kerosene oil 
of the cheapestand most odorous kind, Beat it up thor- 
oughly to mix the kerosene with the soapy water, and 
spray it on the plants. Pourasmall quantity around the 
roots, by which the larve of these cucumber beetles, 
which eat the roots and kill the plants, are driven off or 
destroyed. 

Where to Go.—A. M. Lamb, New London 
Co., Conn. Six hundred dollars is a small sum with 
which to locate a new home anywhere, and yet there are 
many young men who have begun with less than that. It 
is not so much the place, as itis the man ; and a young 
man free from the cares of a family, and with six hundred 
dollars, may go almost anywhere, and make a success. 
A great deal depends on the business to be followed. One 
who is used to stock-rearing, could begin in the West 
with this small capital, but it must not be absorbed in 
buying land; and there are some places left in the West 
yet, where a homestead could be procured free of cost, 
and a good beginning in life made. 


What is Vulcanite ? — J. H. Ullman, 
Bergen Co., N. J., has read insome paper of the use of 
vulcanite for glazing, in place of putty. He asks what 
vulcanite is, and if itis a good material for glazing. The 
term vulcanite properly belongs to that invention of 
Goodyear’s, by which rubber is converted into a hard, 
non-elastic substance, known as “ hard-rubber,” and it 
is produced by adding to ordinary vulcanized rubber 
more suiphur, and exposing it for along time toa high- 
heat. We do, not think it possible that this, the only 
proper vulcanite, can be used instead of putty in glazing. 
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Cistern Water Tasting of Cement, 
—C. S. Soloman, Dallas Co.,'Tex., can not use the water 
in a new cistern, finished in Portland cement. As the 
cement hardens, the taste will pass away, and the more 
quickly, ifyou can empty and fill the cistern several times. 





Incubators. — Robert Coate, Van Wert, 
Ohio, asks us what success is hadin hatching chickens 
with incubators. There seems to be increased attention 
given to this business, and in the hands of skillful per- 
sons, a gratifying degree of successisreported, Seventy 
to eighty per cent of the eggs have been hatched. 





White Pine for Hedge.—t. 0. Nat- 
hurst, Tracy City, Tenn. Nearly all evergreens can be 
trained to hedge form, iftaken when young. If the white 
pine does well in your section, we should advise making 
atrial hedge, using plants not over two and a half to three 
feet high. Evergreens need the sun as well as deciduous 
trees, and will not be as thrifty in the shade, hence they 
should not be planted next to a fence. 





Newer Raspberries. — Jas. M. Park, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. The Hansell is of good flavor; it is 
aheavy bearer, and seils well in our markets. The Marl- 
boro compares well with the Cuthbert. It is a large 
berry, and of good color. Growers who are trying it this 
season in New York State, express themselves pleased 
with it, Like all new varieties, it is liable to ‘be over- 
praised, and over-condemned, and will succeed better in 
some localities, than in others. 

Skim Milk for Pigs and Poultry. 
—‘* Subscriber,” Ackworth, N. H. Skim milk is the 
usual food for young pigs on all dairy farms, and they 
are kept for the purpose of consuming the milk where 
butter is made. The value of the skim milk where yon 
have to buy it, would depend on its scarcity, or abund 
ance, in your neighborhood. A basis of value might be 
made, by taking the wholesale price of milk per quart, 
as the price of skim milk per gallon. For poultry it is 
not so necessary as for pigs, but may well form a part of 
their diet. 





Rearing Ducks.—W. 8. Clingan, Litch- 
field Co., Conn. The Pekin duck is the largest kind 
known; it is alarge feeder, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, as every animal grows according to the feed that 
is consumed, more or less. When well kept, it is profit- 
able; butif not well fed, it isa poor bird to keep. The 
Canvas back duck is a wild variecty,and is not domes- 
ticated. Its fine flavor is Cue to the food—wild celery— 
upon which it feeds. The Rouen duck is the most popu- 
lar, and is an excellent kind to keep for profit. Ducks 
are best managed in small flocks, one drake to six ducks, 
When two or more drakes run ina flock, they fight vio- 
lently and do mischief. 

Guinea Cows.—P. H. Follmann, Union 
Co., Pa. The diminutive cows referred to in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of 1883, are known as Guinea cows. 
They are bred by a few persons in Southern Georgia and 
Northern Florida. They are said to be good milkers and 
excellent butter makers for their size, as is the case with 
nearly all the small races. This race is said to have orig- 
inated from the native Floridacattle, which are quite 
smal], and to have been improved by selection and good 
breeding, for some years past. There are other small 
races of cows, as the Breton, from France, the Kerry, 
from Ireland, and the Alderney, from the island of that 
name, and all have a high reputation for giving rich milk, 

When to Sow Orchard Grass.— 
E. J. Lawger, Carroll Co., Md. Orchard grass can be 
successfully sown early in September, if the ground is 
well prepared. This is done by good plowing, not deeper 
than four or five inches, and thorough and repeated har- 
rowing, until the soil is very fine and firm, The seed is 
then sown evenly, at the rate of three bushels per acre, 
and iscovered by means of a broad plank attached toa 
tongue, so as to lie a little sloping to the surface, Ora 
brush harrow, ora roller may be used. The object isto 
cover the seed evenly, so that it does not fall into the 
harrow marks, and come up in rows, and also to cover it 
no more deeply than is required. Orchard grass sown in 
this way, will give a crop of hay the next season, or at 
least, good fall pasture. 

The Sharpless Strawberry.—tThe 
Sharpless, this season, has proved a reliable berry, both 
for home, and for the market, in Western New York. A 
Geneva grower, having only a village garden, sold several 
hundred dollars worth of fruit, mainly of this, at prices 
ranging from twenty-five cents to ten cents aquart. Much 
of the fruit was taken at the door. Some ofhis neighbors 
set out plants last fall, and this spring, either grown in 
pots, or dug in square blocks from the bed, and have had 





a good yield of fruit, It is not too late to do this now, 
and have a bed ready for next year. The Sharpless is one 
of the best berries to experiment with in the way of get- 
ting big fruit. It is always sure to produce some of those 
queer coxcumbed berries, which measure ‘* way up” on 
their irregular edges. The largest we saw last sea- 
son was eight and three-quarter inches in circumference. 





Poultry Keeping as a Business. 
—A, K. Thomas, Montgomery Co., Pa. <A hen well cared 
for, will return a clear profit of at least one dollar, if eggs 
are only twelve cents a dozen, and chickens ten cents a 
pound. One hundred eggs are a fair product for a year 
from a well-fed hen, kept as it should be. This dollar 
will buy all the feed that is required. Ten pounds of 
chicken, or two birds, on the average of five pounds each, 
is a very small product from each hen of a flock, and this 
will make the other dollar for the profit. The ‘* know 
how,” is all that ismeeded. Thiscomes through practice 
and experience, with preliminary study. An Egg Farm, 
by H. H. Stoddard, is a very good little book to study, to 
learn how to keep fowls well and profitably. 





A Cellar for Summer.—J. P. Wagner, 
St. Louis Co.,Mo. A cellar is the best method of pre- 
serving coolness in the summer, It can be kept as cool 
as the lowest summer temperature, and as the ground is, 
which is doingas well as is possible, without artificial 
methods of cooling. A cellar should be made in a dry 
place, and well protected from the sun’s heat ; it should 
have good means of ventilation, and can always be kept 
dry by the use of freshly burned lime, of which one peck 
put into a damp cellar, will absorb four quarts of water, 
before it will appear in the slightest degree damp. A 
bushel of fresh lime, weighing eighty pounds, will absorb 
twenty-seven pounds of water, and then appear as a fine, 
dry powder. A cellarcan thus be very easily kept dry. 
The lime is still valuable for use for plaster, or as manure, 





A Remarkable Fertilizer.—tThe Bul- 
letin No. 1, (New Series) of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, gives the analysis of a fertilizer, 
which goes far to show that a fertilizer may be, like Sam 
Weller’s veal pie: .‘‘ werry good when you knows the 
woman wot makes it.’? On June 20th, last, there was 
received at the Station for analysis, a sample of ‘‘Mason’s 
High-grade Potash Fertilizer,’ made at Binghamton, N. 
Y., selling at wholesale at twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents per ton, and at thirty dollars retail, An analysis of 
this fertilizer by Dr. Genth, made for the Pennsylvania 
Board of Agriculture, gave the commercial value per ton 
at five dollars and ninety-nine cents. The analysis at 
the New York Station showed the commercial value per 
ton to be one dollar and fifty-two cents. Well may the 
Director say, ‘‘ comment is unnecessary.” 





Go to Your Local Fair.—Well-to-do 
farmers, who can afford the expense, make it a point to 
go to the State Fair, and to exhibit there. This is com- 
mendable, provided such farmers do not entirely ignore 
the county, or other local fair. The local fairs really do 
more for the improvement of agriculture than do the 
large state fairs. To make them useful, all the farmers 
should exhibit at them, and of their best. The good 
done at these fairs, where the majority of visitors know 
one another, through their social opportunities—allowing 
farmers and their wives to meet one another, and talk 
over matters of mutual interest, is incalculable. By all 
means go to the local fair, and exhibit the best you 
have. If some one takes the premium you expected— 
all the better. Find out why you failed. Make a day at 
the fair, giving it to learning from what is exhibited by 
others, and to teaching by what you have to exhibit. Be 
ready to listen and to talk. Be sure and take the children. 





Irrigation by Drains.—J. W., Somer- 
set Co., N. J. Drains are only of use to carry off water 
from the subsoil. Any soil that is dry, and through which 
the water percolates freely, will be quite sufficiently sup- 
plied with air,and will get all the moisture possible from 
this source. Thesoil gives up much more moisture to the 
air, than it can take from it, because as a rule, the air is 
warmer than the soil, and passing very freely through it, 
absorbs moisture from it, unless it is completely sat- 
urated with moisture, which is very rarely, It would 
never pay to go to the expense of making drains, simply 
for the purpose of getting moisture into the soil 
from the air, nor would it pay to put air pipes into 
under-drains, for the purpose of admitting air to the drain. 
This would not help the circulation of air in the soil in 
the least, because the soil is very easily permeable by air 
at all times. 





Disease in Sheep.—Hague and Ohelstrom, 
Choteau Co., Montana, The disease in sheep, which is 
marked by a rigidity of the muscles of the neck, by which 
the head is drawn back to the shoulder, and by the eycs 
glaring, giddiness and general stiffuess of the limbs, is 





due to the presence of the larve of tape-worms in the 
brain. It is known among the shepherds as “ gid,” or 
“turnside,” from some of the sheep turning around ina 
circle, the neck being bent stiffly in one direction, until 
they die, This disease is described in Stewart's Shep- 
herd’s Manual, and its proper treatment explained. It is 
difficult to treat, but more easy to prevent. The sheep 
contract the disease byswallowing the eggs of tape-worms, 
which are dropped by dogs upon the grass; the immature 
worms find their way to the brain, where they form cysts 
or bladders, in which the young worms exist. These 
press upon the brain, and produce the general nervous 
paralysis. When the sheep die, the dogs eat them, and 
thus become infested again with the parasites, which 
mature in the dogs intestines. The remedy is obvious. 





Sending Insects and Plants by 
Mail,—A large share of the insects sent us, can not be 
identified. If placed in the letter loosely, they usually 
reach us a mass of disjointed fragments, and quite un- 
distinguishable. We are ready and glad to help our sub- 
scribers to the names of insects and plants, if they reach 
us in @ condition to study. Insects should always be sent 
ina box. Oue of tin or wood is preferable, but one of 
stiff pasteboard will usually come through safe. It is 
usually best to kill beetles, by drowning them in alcohol 
or whiskey, and pack them in a box with soft paper, or 
saw-dust. Do not try to send plants from a distance in a 
fresh state. A few days in the mail causes them to de- 
cay, and they usually reach us, a mass of rotten rubbish, 
It is better to dry the specimens between folds of old 
newspapers, and send them between papers, with a board 
or pasteboard, to keep them from being bent and crush- 
ed. We can make out a plant from adried specimen 
quite as well as from a fresh one. 





Growth on a Rose.—W. H. Nelson, 
Wayne Co., Pa., sends us clusters of balis, the size of a 
large pea, cut from a sweet-briar rose. Early in the sea- 
son an insect, probably a fly of some kind, deposited an 
egg in the tender tissues of the rose. The egg in time 
hatched, and produced a small maggot. The plant 
covered this foreign body with an abnormal growth, 
forming a case, or shelter for the insect, and also food. 
When the maggot has attained its growth, it changes to 
a pupa, and in time appcars as a perfect insect. In some 
of the gall-flies, this change takes place under ground, 
There are at least eight different gall-insects attacking 
the rose, and the gall produced by each is peculiar in ap- 
pearance. One of these galls is a mossy-looking ball, an 
inch or more in diameter. From its light, shaggy ap- 
pearance, it is sometimes called ‘*Rose-sponge,” This was 
formerly used in medicine as “ Bedeguar,” and supposed 
to have remarkable virtues; it is now known to be only 
a mild astringent. 

A Showy, but Vile Weed.—M. H. 
May, Bergen Co., N. J., sends us a specimen of a plant, 
wishing to know its name, and “the best and casiest 
method of eradicating it from the ground.” The plant 
is one of the Borage Family, Hchium vulgare, known as 
Viper’s Bugloss, and Blue Devils. It is a native of Europe, 
and appears to have been introduced into Maryland and 
Virginia many years ago. It has spread northward, es- 
pecially into Orange Co., N. Y., where it is quite too 
abundant, The plant is a biennial, and much easier to 
get rid of than if it were a perennial. The first year 
from the seed the plant makes a strong root and a low 
tuft of leaves, The next spring, flower stems are thrown 
up: these bear numerous flowers of a beautiful blue 
color, which are followed by seeds, which continue the 
pest. Itisevident that the proper course is to prevent 
the formation of seeds. In England, the plant is pulled 
up at the end of its first year. If this can not be done 
then the flower stalksshould be kept cut off, so that no 
seeds can ripen. 

Sheep and Cattle Grazing in the 
South.—C. V. Harbottle, Genesee Co., N.Y. There 
is no better locality for sheep-rearing, than the southern 
mountain region. But it is necessary for a sheep owner 
to own some land at least, although there will be a wide 
range upon unoccupied land, owned by non-residents, 
for many years to come. Land of good quality, having a 
large proportion available that could be cleared for seed- 
ing to grass, for two dollars per acre, can be purchased in 
one thousand acre, or smaller or larger tracts, for one 
dollar per acre. A tract of this kind would secure a good 
deal of range for several years; but it is advisable for 
every shepherd to own his own Jand. At this price it 
would pay well to do this. Grass grows naturally in the 
open woods, and when the land is cleared, soon covers 
the ground. The native herbage and shrubbery, affords 
a large and excellent: pasturage, The farmers in that 
section leave their sheep ont all the winter and summer, 
bringing them up only at the lambing season, to care for 
the lambs, Sheep upon a range should have bells, 
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The White-Cheeked Gibbon. 


The apes more wearly approach mankind in men- 
tal faculties than do any other animals. Not only 
in this respect do tiey possess almost human 
‘characteristics, but also in various: anatomical 
peculiarities, and in their prevailing diseases. Thus, 
of all four-handed animals (quadrumana), the apes 
have the best developed thumbs, and have faces 
which more nearly approach in expres- 





tivates the ability to judge of the future value of a 
cow while still undeveloped ; it makes milk an ab- 


solute test of merit; gives early development in | 


milk-giving its just weight, and honors the 


breeder’s judgment, as well as his skill in breeding. 
Besides, it excites great interest, and is of great 
advantage to the show, on account of the num- 
bers of young things brought out, and subjected to 





sion the face of a human being, than 
those of any other animal. Indeed, 
there are apes which have more human 
faces than have some of the lower races 
of mankind. All the quadrumana are 
exceedingly agile; but in its wonderful 
feats of agility, its long leaps, and its 
sudden drops from limb to limb, in its 
rapid progress through the forest, the 
ape here illustrated surpasses any other 
known species. In these motions, the 
fore-arms and hands are the most used; 
the hinder limbs serving as cushions, or 
springs, by which the creature rebounds 
as would a rubber ball, from any inter- 
mediate limb. So rapid are its moves 
ments, that birds on the wing are said 
to be caught while it is bounding from 
tree to tree. This graceful and curious 
animal is about two feet six inches in 
hight, when standing, and its knuckles 
then reach the ground. It is covered 
with soft, black fur, excepting on the 
cheeks and throat, which have a band 
of white hair, extending from ear to ear, 
whence its name. This ape isa member 
of a large family called Gibbons, which 
inhabit Siam, Malacca, and the adjacent 
islands. Their characteristic peculiari- 
ties are their long arms, slender bodies, 
narrow hands, and widely separated 
thumbs. The eyes are large, evincing 
great intelligence, which almost amounts 
to reason; the nostrils are small, an- 
other similar indication; and the fore- 
head is large and high, as compared with 
that of other apes. This specimen was 
purchased in Siam from a native boy, to 
whom it was so much attached, that it 





neck, and could hardly be separated. 
It soon became attached to a native 
child on board the ship in which it was 
brought over, and would sit for hours 
with one arm around the child’s neck, 
playing with its toys. It was full of 
mischief, and was particularly given to 
abstracting the soap from the ecaptain’s 
toilet-stand, and hiding it. When caught 
at the trick, and spoken to and scolded 
for it, it returned and replaced the soap, 
thus showing a sense of having done 
wrong, and of reparation of its fault. 

The beautiful fur with which many of 
the monkeys and apes are clothed (few, 
if any, possessing more desirable fur than 
this one) renders them especially and 





fatally attractive to fur hunters. It seems 
distressingly akin to murder to ki!l these 
animals simply for their skins, yet it is 
largely done, anda lucrative trade is thus 
created. Ladies would shrink from wearing costly 
furs, if they were sold as monkey skins, hence 
they pass in the market under various trade names. 





Selecting the Milkers as Yearlings. 


The Scottish Agricultural Society, of the County 
of Ayr, bas a system of offering high prizes for 
yearling heifers, which prizes are not to be award- 
ed until they come to milk and are then again pre- 
sented in competition. The young animals, 
* quays,’’ as they call them, are of course selected 
‘with care, and each breeder brings a number of his 
most promising ones. They are marked and regis- 
‘tered, and at the end of a yeur they, or a few of 
‘them—certainly a much reduced number— meet 
‘again in the ring, and judgment is passed. This 





THE WHITE-CHEEKED GIBBON. 
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thorough scrutiny and comparison. Then there is 
just chance enough in it to give an added zest. No 
doubt, people would be found rash and unprincipled 
enough, to bet on their heifers, or on the more 
promising ones of a neighbor, or on the daughters 
of a favorite bull, and however wrong betting may 
be, it adds to the interest and profit of a show. 
MER FESS 
SEPARATE THE LAmss.—As the breeding season 
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system is worthy of imitation everywhere. It cul- | will soon become quite strong and attract dogs 
? 
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approaches, the old rams become pugnacious, and | 


are especially jealous of the young ones. More- 
over, as it is not desirable to breed the lambs, all 
of them should be separated from the old sheep, 
and kept in an enclosure by themselves. The 
young rams reserved for breeding, should be 
jacketed or aproned, to prevent them from serving 
the ewe lambs. Lastly, as the odor of the rams 
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the sheep should be carefully watched and pro- 
| tected, and the dogs watched too and kept away, 
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How to Get the Most Butter. 
= a 

There are several things which affect the yield 
of butter from a cow of any kind. First, the ‘food 
of a cow affects it; second, the manner 
of setting the milk, chiefly in regard 
to the time which it requires for the 
cream to rise; and third, the tempera- 
ture at which this cream is churned, 

It has been shown by many careful ex- 
periments, and by the results of long 
practice, that sucenlent food helps to 
produce a large quantity of fat in the 
milk, and also has such an effect upon 
the same, as to cause the cream to sep- 
arate more completely from the milk, 
leaving less fat to be lost in the butter- 
milk. Hence, the use of ensilage, or, 
what is better for most farmers and 
easier to accomplish, the feeding of roots 
of an uwnobjectionable kind, such as 
mangels or sugar beets in the winter, and 
the use of some kind of meal, prefera- 
bly a mixture of corn meal and coarse 
middlings, with pasture in the summer, 
In winter, the use of cut hay or fodder, 
moistened with boiling water, with which 
the meal is mixed, is better than dry hay 
or fodder. Further, it has been found, 
that when the miik of the whole herd 
has been mixed together, and when the 
milk has been set for thirty-six hours, and 
the cream churned at the end of twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours more, the largest 
product of butter was obtained. When 
these periods are shorter, or longer, the 
character of the cream differs, and there 
is a loss of butter in one or the other of 
the settings of milk or skimmings of 
cream. Hence it is most profitable for 
a dairy to consist of as many cows as 
will supply cream enough for a churning 
at one milking, and to churn the cream 
of one milking by itself. Lastly, the 
temperature of the churning is of impor- 
tance, both as to the time of churning, 
and the quality of the butter made. An 
example from the records of Houghton 
Farm in regard to this point, will be ex- 
ceedingly instructive, and they fully ac- 
cord with a great number of tests made 
by the writer during several years past. 
At Houghton Farm, when the whole milk 
of a cow (Clover) was churned at a tem- 
perature of seventy-four degrees, some- 
what more than a half of the butter 
was obtained; while at one time actu- 
ally less than half of the butter was the 
result, and it required three and some 
times four churnings to procure all the 
butter. On the other hand, when the 
cream was churned at a temperature of 
sixty-two degrees, all the butter was ob- 
tained, or in one case only from one and 
one-eighth ounce to two and a quarter 
ounces from about forty pounds of milk 
remained in the buttermilk, and was procured at a 
second churning. As double or treble churning 
1s manifestly impracticable in a business dairy, and 
is troublesome anywhere, it is very important to 
observe every necessary precaution in regard to the 
temperature of the churning. In the writer’s dairy, 
the regular winter churning temperature was kept 
at sixty-two degrees, while the summer tempera- 
ture was fifty-five degrees. The temperature at 
which the milk is set and the cream is kept, should 
also be uviform, so that the character of the cream 
is always the same. It may be thought that a few 
degrees in the temperature of the cream is a small 
matter; but great results depend upon small 
things in all human affairs, as well as in nature; 
and if a dairyman would succeed in his business, 
be must observe carefully all these small things. 
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Fox Hunting in the United States. 


The season is at hand, whenthe musical cry of 
the full packs of fox hounds, and the horns of the 
hunters, will be heard in many parts of the coun- 
try, and such scenes as are depicted in the engraving 
are not rare. The scene is a comparatively novel 
one, and the farmer folks think the hunters make 
a great fuss about the killing of a little fox. So, 
jndeed, they do, but they make it very attractive 
sport. Fox hunting is indeed an old sport in this 
country, but it has been carried on, not for the 
pleasure of the thing, but to 








ment, pluck and enthusiasm. These qualities, 
which can not be too greatly valued, are developed 
in a high, perhaps in the highest degree, by fox 
hunting as practiced in almost all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, hence it is with pleasure that 
we see fox hunting according to the English rules 
and practice, rapidly growing in favor in this 


country. The fox himself, according to modern 
practice, really plays an inconspicuous part. 


Were the hunt from the first to bea genuine one, 
in all those parts of the country where foxes are 
rare, or have been entirely exterminated, as they 
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becomes the reward of him or her, who is first ‘‘ in 
at the death,” while the ** mask,” or skin of the 
head, the “ pads,”’ or skin of the haunches, and the 
thus mutilated pelt, go to others, and so ends 
the fox hunt, unless, indeed, a grand supper and 
dance in the evening, be considered the real ending. 








A Cheap Way of Draining Swampy Land. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
3 igenitick 
In draining a swamp, the most important point 








rid the land, so far as possible, 
of a pest to our poultry yards. 
and a foe to our game birds, 
the ravages of which would be 
hard to state. Yet much as 
he has been hunted, and trap- 
ped, Reynard, by his prover- 
bial cunning, has not only 
*¢ saved his brush,’’ but wher- 
ever there has been a lack of 
diligence in his pursuit, has 
actually multiplied. Fox hunt- 
ing in England has been re- 
duced to a science, indeed, al- 
most toa fine art. It is not 
undertaken with a view to the 
extermination of the animal, 
but we may almost say, to his 
perpetuation; and deer 
have become scarce, fox hunt- 
ing has taken the place of 
“the chase,”’ as royal sport. It 
has perfected a race of fox 
hounds, which for keenness 
of scent, excellence of wind, 
sonorousness of voice, are un- 
equa'ed. Not only has this 
sport contributed to the im- 
provement, and, in fact, per- 
fection, of a noble breed of 
dogs, but it has encouraged 
greatly the most perfect breed 
of horses, creating a practical 
use for the thoroughbred 
horse. Without the demand 
thus created for high-bred 
weight carriers, thoroughbred 
horses would have been almost 
solely valued simply as race 
horses. The horse demanded 
by fox hunters, is rarely found 
among thoroughbreds, but by 
crossing thoroughbred stal- 
lions upon strong, cold-blood- 
ed mares, after two or three 
crosses, an animal is produced, 
which will carry a heavy man 
across the country, taking 
fences and ditches with ease, 
and keeping well up with the 
hounds. Thus we have the 
English hunter as an almost 
distinct breed of horses—not 
entirely distinct, however, for 
there must be constant recur- 
rence to the race horse, for 
courage, endurance and nerve, which can be per- 
petuated by and obtained from no other source, 

Not only does fox hunting develop the highest 
qualities in these two races of our domestic ani- 
mals, but its value in developing high qualities in 
man, is not to be underrated. In those countries 
where the young men of the higher classes are not 
given to such sports and pastimes as develop thor- 
oughly their physical powers, the wealthier classes 
become effete and degenerate. Military exercises 
tend to overcome this, but effect comparatively 
few, while in Great Britain, the national sport of 
‘riding to hounds,’? makes men, not only of the 
sons of the nobility, but of thousands of young 
men and women whose wealth makes them in- 
dependent of manual labor as a necessity. 

To be a good horseman, or horse-woman, for 
both sexes indulge in this sport, requires and in- 
duces health, vigor, nerve, coolness, good judg- 


as 








GRAND SPORT FOR ALL BUT THE FOX, 


have been from some limited sections, for example, 
upon Long Island, N. Y., or upon the Island of 
Rhode Island (Newport), there would either be no 
sport, or if foxes were caught and brought thither, 
the hunt would be avery brief one, lacking interest 
in all important particulars. It is really very tame 
sport, in fact, no fun for any participants except 
the dogs, when the poor little fox is quickly run 
down, and set upon by a pack of fresh hounds. 
Hence a scent-bag is dragged across the country 
for several miles, so that both dogs and hunters 
are tolerably well blown, when suddenly Reynard, 
who has been confined in a box, is liberated. He 
quickly takes in the situation, makes the best of 
his opportunities to gain cover of some sort. The 
sight of him, and the fresh real scent, gives fresh 
vigor and “‘tongue ”’ to the pack, and excites the 
hunters, who now have a rea! object in view, to the 
exercise of all their skill. The “‘ brush,’’ or tail, 
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is to make a begianing. Do not put it off. We 
would not stop cutting wheat, 
or drawing in hay, but we 
would make a great effort to 
get started. If you once get 
fairly at it, it will not be a 
slight thing that stops you. 
It is fascinating work—more 
fun than fishing. You will 
dream about it at night, and if 
you are compelled to break off 
for a few days, in order to 
eatch up with the ordinary 
farm work, you will count the 
hours before you can go at it 
again. We speak from experi- 
ence. ‘But how shall we 
begin ?”’ That depends on the 
nature of the swamp. If it is 
free from trees, and if there is 
a stream running through it, 
commence at the stream, and 
run the new ditch through the 
lowest and wettest parts of 
the swamp. Of course, it is 
desirable to make the ditch 
straight, but it is still more 
desirable to keep it in the 
lowest land. Many make a 
great mistake in  cuttinz 
through high land in order to 
shorten the ditch. In these 
places the ditch is rarely made 
deep enough, or wide enough, 
and is very apt to be en- 
croached upon by willows or 
alders. We know of cases, 
where a few rods of this kind 
of ditch sets the water back 
over many acres of Jand. 
Better go around the hill than 
attempt to go through it—at 
any rate, such is the case un- 
til the swamp is once drained. 
If the swamp is low, mucky 
land, where you can do little 
more than carry off the surface 
water, much of the work can 
be performed with the plow. 
The first thing to be done is 
to place stakes in the center 
of the ditch—or rather where 
you wish it to be. Then from 
these center stakes measure 
off at right angles five feet, 
and stick a pole five feet on 
each side of every center stake. 
These poles will give the loca- 
tion of the ditch without the center stakes. 
Commence at the stream or outlet. Stick in the 
plow as best you can, five feet fromm the center 
stake, and strike out a furrow, keeping in line with 
the poles, and going as far up into the land as you 
wish. Then turn haw, and strike out another fur- 
row back again on the other side of the contem- 
plated ditch in line with the poles, five feet from 
the center, or ten feet from the first furrow. When 
this is done, you have the work before you. All 
you have to do isto keep on plowing, until this 
whole space of ten feet is turned over and outward. 
“But why plow so wide a space?’’—In the 
first place, the mere plowing is nothing. If the 
ditch is a mile long, the strip of ten feet only re- 
presents one and one-quarter acre of plowing. 
In the next place, you will find it a great advantage 
now and afterwards, and we hope you will live 





long enough to_wish that you had plowed twenty 
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feet instead of ten. By plowing wide enough, and 
in after years always, whenever you plow the land, 
continuing to throw the furrows away from the 
ditch, you will have a wide ditch, three, four, or 
five feet deep, with such a gentle slope, that you 
can run a mowing-machine over it. 

If the ground on each side of the proposed ditch 
is in sod or weeds, you will only be able to turn 
over the furrows once; but as soon as they are 
sufficiently rotted to break in pieces, you can plow 
again as before, turning the furrows away from 
the ditch. 

In plowing, as you approach the center of the 
new ditch, we have found it advantageous to let a 
couple of men with potato hooks follow the plow. 
It may be rough plowing, and some of the tough 
sod may fall back. The men with the potato 
hooks can pull these pieces of sod out of the way, 
before the plow comes around again. It is so 
much earth thrown away frum the ditch, with less 
labor than it can be done with the spade. 

Do not be afraid of plowing too often. Many 
farmers scrape out the earth from the ditch 
with a scraper, but we think the work can be done 
much cheaper with the plow. Of course, it is 
necessary to go over the land several times, as the 
plow only pushes the earth away about a foot ata 
time, and sometimes less. But whatever the dis- 
tance, stick to it, and make the ditch as wide and 
as deep as youcan. Then follow with spades and 
long-handled shovels. And here is where a little 
judgment is required. You want a level. The 
work cannot be done properly without one. But 
if there is water in the ditch below, you have the 
best of levels.ready to your hand. All you have to 
do is to start at the ditch, and dig deep enough to 
make the water follow you. If you can do this 
with the plow, that is all that is necessary, but if 
the plow will not throw out the earth deep enough 
to draw the water, use the spade, and congratulate 
yourself in having fall enough to enable you to 
thoreughly drain the land. 

At any rate, you will be pretty certain to 
need all the fall you can get, and by making 
the water follow you, you will know that you 
are getting all the fall there is. Frequently, in 
this low, mucky land, you will find below the 
muck a siratum of sand so hard, that it will be 
almost impossibJe to force the spade or pick into 

dt. And it is in these spots where you will be 
tempted to ease up on the work and wake the ditch 
too shallow. But make the water follow you, and 
you are all right. On our own farm, we find that 
this compacted sand, which looks more like clay 
or shale than sand, lies in horizontal layers, like 
slate. If you can get under or between these 
layers, it is an easy matter to burst them up. This 
can be done with what used to be called a lifting 
subsoil plow—in other words, a plow with a sole 
and point, but no mould-board. If you cannot get 
two horses abreast into the ditch, try one stout 
horse on the plow, and at first go two or three 
times in the same place, until you get down five or 
six inches deep. When you have got through the 
first time, the second furrow can be easily burst up. 
Go slow, and ease the horse all you can by wriggling 
the plow. If the man thinks it hard, slow work, 
set him to digging. He will be glad to go back to 
the horse and plow. When this shaly sand is burst 
up, it can be easily shoveled out. Whatever you 
do, be sure and make the ditch wide enough in 
these hard places. In the loose sard and muck, 
the water during freshets will wash the ditch 
deeper. But in these hard spots, you must make 
the ditch as deep as you want it—or deeper. Rec- 
ollect that the weakest link determines the 
strength of the chain, and the shallowest and nar- 
rowest spot determines the capacity of the drain. 
But, as we said before, if you make the water fol- 
low you from the ditch below, you cannot make a 
mistake. If you dig too deep it will do no harm; 
but if you dig too shallow, the water will not fol- 
low you. [tis the one vital rule in making ditches 
on low land. Following it will make sure work. 
SS 
_. Tue Carrie Gav-Fiy.—Miss Ormerod, the en- 
tomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
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England, has given much attention recently, to the 
cattle gad-fly, the parent of the large grubs which 
infest the backs of cattle. Her investigations 
show that the actual money damage inflicted upon 
cattle in England, amounts to thirty million dollars 
annually. As the United States possesses four 
times as many cattle as England, it would appear 
that in neglecting this serious pest, we are sub- 
mitting to an enormous loss. The tanners have 
been making loud complaints about the damage to 
the hides, but the loss all falls upon farmers and 
stock owners. It is therefore very important that 
cattle owners should take whatever precautions are 
possible to prevent the injury done by this fly. The 
accomplished lady above referred to, has recom- 
mended the use of mercurial ointment, smeared on 
the loins where the cattle can not reach it, as the 
most effective remedy. Carbolated vaseline, or 
cosmoline, is perhaps a better, and is certainly a 
safer application. 


The Traveling Tramp. 
> 


Within comparatively few years, rural life, which 
has its discomforts as well as its joys, has had an 





THE TRAVELING TRAMP, 


added drawback. The late war did much to in- 
duce vagrancy, and the class of men who were 
camp-followers and ‘‘ bummers,”’ have since the 
war become tramps. This country annually re- 
ceives a large influx of the dregs of Europe. Other 
countries, several of them, finding it cheaper than 
to support their vagrants, assist them to emigrate 
to America. There are, it is true, some native 
tramps, but the majority are the idle, lazy vaga- 
bonds, the undetected criminals, the ‘ne'er-do- 
weells ” of European communities. This motley 
army of invasion starts out in warm weather in 
smali detachments to “live on the country.’ The 
pretence is, that they are “looking for work,”’ but 
work is the very last thing they would care to meet. 
The tramp assumes that ‘‘the world owes every 
man a living,’? and he goes forth to receive it. 
Tramps are most numerous on the roads leading 
from one large town to another, though they some- 
times follow those which are away from the much 
frequented highways, and invade secluded neigh- 
borhoods. The scamps know the time when the 
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farmers are away at their work, and the house ig 
left in charge of the women. Going to the farm- 
| house, they sometimes ask for food, but more fre- 
| quently a meal is ordered, and the helpless and 
frightened farmer’s wife can only comply, happy 
if she can get rid of her unwelcome guest by giving 
him of her best. Ozcasionally a tramp is sufficient- 


ly provident to carry a receptacle, such as a bag 
slung from his shoulder, or one improvised out of 
a blanket or other material. Into this bag goes 
the cake of the farmer’s wife, and she may think 
herself fortunate if her best silver spoons do not 
follow it. The bag serves to hold whatever may 
be picked up on the road, including choice fruit. 
The tramp with s “ag is the kind most to be 
dreaded. So serious a nuisance are tramps, that 
several States have passed laws for their sup- 
pression. Whether due to the enforcing of the 
tramp law—or because the old tramps die off and 
their places are not filled by new recruits, it is a 
gratifying fact, that tramps are not so numerous as 
they were a few yearsago. From their manner of 
life, only thickly settled districts are attractive 
to the tramps. Some of the far western localities 
have been devastated by locusts. Let them be 
thankful that they escape an even greater evil—the 
horde of tramps that terrify and prey upon the 
pantries of the hard-working eastern farmer’s wives, 
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Manure from Fresh Bones and Flesh. 
a 

The inquiry comes from several sources, how to 
convert the refuse bones from slaughter-houses, or 
those which accumulate about hotels, or which 
may be collected about the country, into manure; 
and also how to convert the carcasses of animals 
into a fertilizer, convenient to handle. Bones may 
be burned, and will then pulverize easily, but much 
of the best part of the substance will be lost. 
They may, however, whole or broken, be com- 
posted with any heating manure, particularly with 
horse-dung, or mixed barn manure, laid up in 
layers, so that they will be uniformly exposed to 
the action of the heating mass. Then the heap 
must be kept moist, and made to heat slowly for 
some months, when it should be cut over, and laid 
up again for a fresh heating. If it must be used 
at once, it must be shoveled over, and mixed for 
that purpose. In this operation, all the bones and 
pieces of bone of notable size must be thrown out, 
and laid in a fresh heap for a longer heating. The 
bones will be found, when thus treated, to gradual- 
ly disappear. The softer ones, like pates and horn 
piths first, and finally, the most refractory bones. 
After they are thrown out of the heap, and have 
lain and dried for a day or two, it is well to take an 
ax and pound them a while, upon a rock or hard 
ground, to break and crack them so that the putri- 
fying liquids in the compost heap will act the more 
readily. Many a farmer will object to the labor of 
shoveling over his manure heaps, but if he does 
object, it is because he does not know the advan- 
tage itis to him. Ordinary farm-yard manure will 
be increased fully one-third, if not one-half, in 
value, by simply shoveling over, thoroughly mix- 
ing, and being laid up compactly in heaps ; and if 
liquid manure from the drainage of the yard, or 
from the urine of the stalls, can be pumped over 
it to keep it moist all the time, the benefit will be 
greatly increased, and will much more than pay for 
the labor. The additional labor of handling bones 
in these manure heaps, is very little. 

In regard to the utilizing of the carcasses of dead 
animals, it is done in a very similar way. They 
may be cut in pieces and laid up with manure, in 
which case the heating of the heap will be violent, 
and hard to control. Or the carcasses may be cut 
up and composted with earth, peat, muck, or other 
vegetable matter, such as weeds, sods, leaf-mold, 
ete. The decay of the fleshy portions is abundant- 
ly sufficient to heat the whole, though composing 
only one-fourth to one-sixth of the mass. These 
heaps are not offensive if covered with six inches 
soil, but dogs must be kept away. It makes dogs 
nearly frantic, for their sense of smell is more deli- 
cate than ours, and they perceive the scent of what 





to them is most delicious food. Barbed wire fencing 
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will accomplish this, we have no doubt, but the 
wires must be set close. An acquaintance, who 
used to make much of this compost, was ac- 
customed to sit with his rifle, conveniently distant, 
and add many pounds of dog to his manure-pile ; 
but this practice is hardly to be recommended. 





The Jersey Hay Barrack. 


One of the most convenient and secure shelters 
for hay or grain, outside of a good barn, is the 
‘Barrack’? used by the Jersey Dutch. A barrack is 
picturesque, and convenient besides, and they show 





the thrifty, neat farmer, as well as any other farm 
building or appendage. The barracks of a good 
farmer are straight, well roofed, and tidy. The hay 
is well laid up, neatly raked down, and the tight 
roof or cover, lies close upon it. The slack, shift- 
less farmer’s barracks are one-sided, the posts often 
braced with rails on the outside, the cover sits on 
lop-sided, and probably leaky. ‘These barracks are 
so little used outside of New Jersey, and the ad- 
jacent parts of New York and Pennsylvania, that 
new comers generally discard them, and have them 
removed before they really know their convenience 
and utility. These barracks are constructed by 
setting four corner posts, of chestnut or white oak, 
which are twenty, or twenty-five feet long, straight; 
partly squared to eight inches through, either three 
feet in the ground, or upon sills. If upon sills, 
these are hewed upon one side and at the ends, 
where they are halved together. In doing this, it is 
well to pin the ends with two inch oak tree-nails, 
which should stand up three or four inches above 
the sills when in place. Then when the posts are 
set at the corners, the pins will enter holes bored 
in the center of each post, and hold them in posi- 
tion. They will last as long as the posts and sills. 
For a temporary purpose, the posts may be simply 
set in the ground twelve feet apart; but if perma- 
nency is desired, it is best to use sills, and in this 
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Fig. 2.—BARRACK WITH THATCHED ROOF, 


case, they should be set level, upon a flat stone at 
each corner,and be supported in the middle besides. 
The posts must, moreover, be braced to the sills, 
either by diagonal braces, or by straight rails, 
roughly squared, two by four, mortised into the 
posts at a hight of four feet above the sills, or at a 
hight of six feet, in case the barrack may be in- 
tended to be boarded up to make a stable. When 
used as stables, they make very good shelters for 








young cattle or horses, the inside between the sills 
being filled up level with stones, and finished with 
a layer of cement concrete. The cover, or roof, 
must be as light as is consistent with strength and 
efficacy, and may be made of boards, or thatch, the 
latter being by far the most picturesque, and being 
lighter, is easier to raise and lower. Before the 
posts are set, they are bored with inch holes, either 
twelve or fourteen inches apart, from the top down, 
exactly in the middle line, each set perfectly level, 
and pass through the posts in the same direction. 
Four pins of three-quarter inch iron, fourteen inches 
long, turned up a little at one end, and bent slightly 
downward to prevent rolling, must be provided. 
These are the roof supports. They are pat intoa 
set of low holes on the outsides of the posts, and 
two straight oak rails, sixteen to twenty inches 
longer than the space between the posts, are laid 
upon them. Then across the ends of these, and 
outside the posts, two similar rails are laid, the 
ends being temporarily bound together at the cor- 
ners. These form the plates for the roof. A board 
roof may be made of narrow tongued and grooved 
boards, cut carefully to match at the angles, and 
form a ‘‘hipped,” or pointed roof, the four center 
boards being put up first. A center horizontal 
strip is first nailed to these, wrought nails being 
used, and the other roof boards, which are long, 
are nailed through to these, as well as at the ends. 
One-third pitch is usually given, and the ends ex- 
tend ten inches, or a foot, beyond the plates. A 
good coat of paint will make the roof quite durable, 
and prevent the boards from warping. To make a 
thatched roof, nice, straight, light hoop poles are 
selected, which if too heavy, must be split. These 
are for rafters, and for 
cross pieces, whereon 
to bind the straw, or 
other thatch. If bind- 
ing poles are used, they 
must be mere rods, like 
light whip stocks. The 
rafter poles are laid up 
and bound at the ends, 
and to the cross poles 
with tarred rope-yarn, 
but nailed to the plates. 
They are placed about 
eighteen inches apart, 
but the light, split cross 
poles, about a foot to 
fourteen inches apart. 
The straw is laid on in 
handfuls, beginning at 
the eaves, and bound with rope yarn to the cross 
poles, or in courses, and bound down by tying the 
tough, slender maple rods, to the cross poles. Of 
course, the straw is kept even, and in courses, butts 
outward, and trimmed evenly with sheep shears. 
When laid, the straw must be well evened at the 
butts, and dampened so as to pack nicely, and not 
break in handJing. These covers should be as light 
as possible, and be consistent with strength-—proper- 
ly made light ones, being stronger and more lasting 
than heavy ones. They are raised and lowered one 
corner at a time, which may usually be done by one 
man, though more conveniently by two. To raise 
the roof, a ladder of suitable length is set under the 
lower plate pole of one corner, the end of the pole 
being allowed to pass through between the rounds 
of the ladder, which is then lifted either by main 
strength, or by a rail used as a lever, and held in 
position until some one going up another ladder, 
ean shift the pin which supports it. This is, of 
course, done at each corner, and thus the roof is 
raised, one peg at a time. It is lowered in the same 
manuer, reversing the operation. We know of no 
simpler or quicker way to raise and lower the bar- 
rack covers, and this article is suggested by the 
inquiries of Mr. W. H. Howell, of Morris Co., N. J., 
who asks for some quicker and easier way than the 
old one. We have seen in parts of Passaic Co.,N. J., 
the tops of the barrack posts connected by rails, 
mortised into them near the top, or by oak boards, 
spiked flat upon the tops of the posts. Either 
of these plans strikes us as good, especially in soft 
ground, to keep the posts from spreading apart. 








Plowing-in Weeds. 
——~>——_ 

There may be some advantage in permitting 
weeds to grow on the stubbles, with the intention 
of plowing them in, provided they are not left long 
enough to ripen their seeds. A bare fallow, in 
which the soil is exposed to the sun and rains, is 
injurious to the land; it is far better to have the 
soil covered with some kind of vegetation, if it is 
nothing but the prevalent summer weeds. Every 





crop of weeds plowed in, lessens the stock of weed 
seed in the soil, and does so much toward clean- 
ing the land, if care is exercised to bury the weeds 
before the seeds are formed. An excellent method 
of covering the weeds is, to loop a chain from the 
plow beam, as shown in the engraving, so that it 
gathers the strip of weeds on the furrow slice, and 
as this turns, drags the weeds into the furrow, 
where they are covered in completely, and buried 
where they will soon decay and enrich the soil. 
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Nitrate of Soda for Wheat. 
—s— 

In reply to many inquiries, we would say that 
the application of nitrate of soda to winter wheat, 
is almost invariably beneficial, but not always 
profitable. The profit depends on the price we get 
for the wheat. Wheat must have nitrogen. It gets 
it from the organic matter of the soil, or vegetable 
matter plowed under, or from manure. If we plow 
under a crop of clover, or sod, or stalk-manure, the 
nitrogen of the organic matter is converted into 
nitric acid, and the growing wheat plants find 
what they need. For this change, moisture is 
necessary. Ona field from which a crop of oats, 
or barley, or other grain, has just been removed, the 
soil is comparatively dry, and this change proceeds 
very slowly, or not at all. If we sow wheat on 4 
summer fallow, we get the desired nitrates. Now 
it is highly probable that where we sow wheat after 
some other crop, and drill in phosphates, we should 
find it profitable to drill in, immediately under the 
seed, a small quantity, say seventy-five pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre, in order to give the plants 
a start and keep them growing until we get rain, 
and the soil is moist enough to allow the decom- 
position, and nitrification of the organic matter in 
the soil. A large quantity probably will not pay; 
a small dose probably will. At any rate, we wish 
some of our readers would try it. The seventy-five 
pounds of nitrate, might be mixed with two hun- 
dred pounds of phosphate, and the whole drilled 
in, together with the seed. The nitrate should not 
be mixed for any great length of time with the 
phosphates, before sowing, or some of the nitrogen 
may be lost. Our Experiment Stations might eas- 
ily test this matter, and give us some valuable 
light on the subject, 








A Portable Vat for a Sheep Dip. 


Sheep should be dipped twice a year. They suf- 
fer a great deal from vermin, which are destroyed 





PORTABLE VAT. 


by the dipping. After shearing, the ticks greatly 
annoy the lambs, upon which they gather from the 
shorn sheep, and prevent theirgrowth. The lambs, 
at least, should be dipped, to free them from these 
pests, but it is well to dip the whole flock, as a 
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safeguard against the prevalent scab, and other 
skin diseases. A very good dipping vat is shown 
in the engraving. It is made of one and a quarter 
inch tongue and grooved boards, put together at 
the joints with pitch, andis furnished with handles, 
by which it can be moved from place to place. It 
may be six feet long, three feet wide, and three 
feet deep. The sloping ends have cleats nailed 
across them on the inside, by which the sheep are 
assisted to get out of the vat, upon a draining floor 
placed to receive them. The dip is made of one 
pound of coarse, strong tobacco, and one pound of 
sulphur, steeped in five gallons of boiling water. 
It is most effective when used at a temperature of 
one hundred and twenty degrees, and the sheep 
should be left in the dip long enough to have the 
wool saturated, and the skin well soaked by the 
fluid. A quantity of fresh dip should be kept ina 
boiler,to renew the old dip as it is diminished by use. 
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Water in the Barn Yard—Two Methods. 
a iin 

Water in the barn yard isa great economy and 

convenience; by a little management it. can be se- 

cured with ease. The difficulties in the way, are 

chiefly iv bringing the water down hill, over an ele- 











Fig. 1.—coNVEYING WATER BY SIPHON. 


vation midway, and in bringing it up hill, from 
a spring or well below the level. In the former 
case, a siphon must be used. This is shown 
at figure 1. It consists of a pipe, one end of which 
is below the surface of the water in a wellor spring, 
and carried over a ridge, and downa slope, toa 
lower level. This method is open to one ob- 
jection, which nearly aiways gives trouble. There 
is always more or less air dissolved in water; this 


’ dissolved air escapes, as the water is flowing through 


the pipe, and gathers at the highest point, where it 
stops the flow. To remove this air, the following 
arrangement is made. A short pipe, furnished 
with a stop cock and a funnel, is fitted to the high- 
est point of the siphon. When the flow begins to 
be obstructed by air, the stop cock at the lower 
end of the pipe is shut, and that at the top is opened. 
The pipe is then filled with water through the 
funnel. The water is then held in the pipe by a 
check valve at the bottom of the well pipe. The 
air is thus driven out of the siphon, and the top 
stop cock is shut. The flow is started by opening 











Fig. 2.—RAISING WATER BY FORCE PUMP. 


the lower stop cock, and all goes on again, until 
the air gathers in the pipe once more, when the 
remedy is repeated. T» draw water up hill, bya 
pump and pipe, the following method is used: The 
pipe, having a check valve at the bottom, is laid 
from the spring, up the incline, and connected with 
a force pump, in a dry well at the top. Water can 
be raised in this manner, from about twenty-eight 
or thirty feet below the bottom of the dry well, and 
fora distance of two hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred feet, oreven more. The linear distance is 
not an obstacle, excepting for the friction in the 





pipe ; it is the perpendicuiar hight alone, which 
gives serious trouble, and about twenty-eight or 
thirty feet, is all that can be overcome by means of 
asuction ppmp. A force pump is useful to raise 
the water eight or ten feet over this hight, when 
necessary. This last method is shown in figure 2. 


Notes from the South. 


The South is practically an unknown country to 
northern and western farmers. The West has 
been so much talked of and written about, that 
every one knows pretty much all about it. But 
little has been said about the South, and that little 
by persons who have seen it from the car windows, 
and have taken very superficial views of what they 
have seen. The southern country has been repre- 
sented as a barren wilderness, interspersed with 
here and there a cotton plantation, or a tobacco 
patch, among which wretched farmers, or their 
negro help, meandered behind a starved mule and 
a bull-tongue plow. Such scenes may be found, 
no doubt. Just as equally repulsive ones may be 
found in any part of the country, where poverty 
and wretchedness exist, always in combination 
with ignorance and laziness. The South has, more- 
over, been held out to be a country filled with 
people, who spent their time shooting and killing 
each other, and especially lying in wait for stran- 
gers from the North, who are at once pounced 
upon, and either driven out of the country, or 
“welcomed to hospitable graves,” as the saying 
goes. These representations are utterly false and 
misleading. No doubt, the southern people are 
mostly poor, and some far from well educated, but 
they are rich in land, and are especially desirous of 
learning how to improve their condition. They 
have been trained to grow cotton and tobacco for 
their chief crops, and to look upon grass as their 
greatest enemy; but they are fast getting out of 
these old notions. They are the kindest, most 
hospitable and friendly people one’can meet, vieing 
with the people of the far west in their good 
nature to strangers, and courteous and polite to a 
degree ; and in this respect far ahead of what one 
finds generally in the North. There are probably 
as many homicides in the whole South in a year, as 
there are in New York or Chicago in a month, and 
more pistols are carried in those two cities than by 
all the southern people, outside of the frontier 
State of Texas, perhaps. I have been invited—nay, 
gently forced—into a farmer’s house, when wet 
through with heavy rain in a ride of twenty miles, 
in which no other habitation was met; my horse 
stabled and fed, and myself given the best bed in 
the house, with the most delicate and polite atten- 
tion, and supper and breskfast, with no thought 
of any charge for the accommodation, and a de- 
cided but polite refusal of any pay. This is the 
common habit of the native people. 

THE RICH SOIL. 


The soil everywhere produces the finest crops 
when adequate cultivation is given. On June 15, 
corn, with broad, dark-green blades, stood four 
feet high in the fields here, and a single Boston 
curled lettuce was brought me by a neighbor from 
his garden, which measured sixteen inches in 
diameter, and forty-nine inches around it. It was 
as tender and succulent as if grown in a hot-bed, 
and while it was the largest in the bed, there were 
others coming on that were nearly as large. Vege- 
tation grows with amazing rapidity. Evergreen 
sweet corn, planted on June 1, was fourteen inches 
high on the 18th; clover and timothy on the same 
day, stood twenty-six inches high, and had been cut 
once for feeding cows. The prevailing red clay 
soil is exceedingly rich, and is thus productive 
when well worked. 

THE ‘* BULL-TONGUE.”’ 

The only plow used is the ‘‘ Bull-tongue,’’ and it 
is a fair successor only to the crooked stick of the 
aborigines. Harrews are almost unknown; I have 
not yet seen one in six months’ residence. There 
are no cultivators, horse-hoes, seed-drills, or gar- 
den rakes ; only the bull-tongue and the hand-hoe. 
Occasionally one finds a turning plow, but it is 
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little used. Corn is planted in rows with single 
stalks, about three feet apart, and no trouble is 
taken to get good seed. 

THE CLIMATE. 

The climate is considered hot, and it is, because 
of the high attitude of the sun. At noon, all the 
shadow aman will cast can be covered with his 
hat, and if he leans a little, his feet will cover all 
there is of it, so nearly overhead is the sun at the 
summer solstice, (June 21). But it is hotter ina 
northern city than here, where the thermometer 
marks eighty degrees at nocn, in the shade, and 
falls to sixty degrees at night, when a blanket is 
required to keep one comfortably warm. This is 
in western North Carolina, among the mountains, 
and two thousand five hundred feet above sea 
level, and by all odds the finest part of the South 
for general farming, fruit-growing, stock-raising, 
and dairying. But even in southern Georgia and 
Alabama, the summer heat is not oppressive, ex- 
cepting for the three or four hours in the middle 
of the day, when farmers rest, and they work 
earlier and later to make up for it. The remarks 
about soil and crops, and the habits of the people, 
apply generally throughout the Southern States. 

A WILDERNESS OF WEALTH. 


One may stand upon the top of some of the 
highest mountains here, and look over ten thousand 
square miles of country, without perceiving any 
indications of the inhabitants who live in the scat- 
tered farms and villages in the valleys. For one 
hundred miles, in either direction, is one great bil- 
lowy sea of forest, mountain slope and yalley, 
covered with rich soil and fine timber, and carpeted 
on the “bald” tops with blue grass, and red top 
on the slopes, and in the bottoms with under- 
growth, upon which cattle fatten very rapidly. In 
places, the wild pea-yines form an impenetrable 
tangle, through which a horse works his way with 
difficulty, buried to the saddle-flaps. And through 
the valleys, small and great, leap and flow thou- 
sands of streams and rivers, fed by innumerable 
springs. It seems as if one was carried back two 
hundred years or more, when the white men first 
appeared upon these shores, and looked over the 
vast expanse of forest; but the dream yanishes as 
one hears the scream of the locomotive, hidden ina 
near valley,where the village and the depot lie. 8. 
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Agricultural Implements in Mexico, 
a 


While the Mexicans are endeavoring to adopt 
better methods in their agriculture, their progress 
isas yet very slow, on accountof their poverty. 
Their old-fashioned plows, still to a great extent in 
common use, are nothing more than a crooked 
branch of a tree, which is drawn by a mule or by 
oxen, and makes a mere scratch in the earth, much 
like the rut of a wheel, and quite as hard at the 
sides and bottom. As an example of the backward 
ways of our Mexican neighbors, the American 
Consul at Manzanillo, sends us a drawing of a 
eorn sheller, which we re- 
produce in the engraving. 
This consists of a mere 
bunch of cobs bound to- 
gether. But it is only fair 
to the Mexicans to say, 
that their corn sheller is 
still a better one than that 
used by some careless American farmers, who shell 
their corn by hand, by twisting an ear around a 
single cob. Of course a bundle of cobs makes a 
better corn sheller than a single one. Thus some of 
our own people may learn something of farm prac- 
tice from an humble and ignorant Mexican peon. 





CORN SHELLER, 
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Forest LEAVEs.—Straw is valuable for fodder, 
and no farmer can now afford to let it go into the 
manure heap, until the stock have taken all the nu- 
tritive substance out of it. Forest leaves make 
the very best litter, and it will paya farmer to have 
a few acres of woodland, if for no other purpose 
than to save the leaves for litter in the stables. 
The ground should be cleared smoothly, so that 
ahay rake can be used in gathering the leaves, 
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The Wild Races of Sheep. 
—_ 

It is usually supposed, that the American Rocky 
Mountain sheep is the only wild sheep in existence. 
This is a mistake, indeed ; our continent can only 
claim to possess this species at second-hand ; as it 
exists in the Stannovoi mountains of Siberia and 
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Chinese Tartary and Thibet. It is a larger animal 
than Ovis Ammon, usually considered the finest of 
the wild sheep. This latter is called the blue sheep 
of the Himalayas, and is nearly as large as an ox, 
standing four feet high at the shoulders. The coat 
is hair of aslaty-blue color. It has enormous horns, 
which it uses in violent combats. The horns are 





Fig. 1.—nHEAD 


Kamtschatka,it is probable, that the original parents 
of our race immigrated hither from Asia. This sup- 
position is strengthened by the fact, that nearly 
all the old races of sheep in existence, are found 
in Asia, where at least ten species are known to 
occur. Two wild species of sheep are found in 
Africa, and one of these is also in Corsica, and is 
an immigrant from the adjoining continent. It 
may be interesting to mention these different 
races, as follows: 1, Ovis Yolii, named after Marcus 
Polo, who discovered it in Thibet; (2), Ovis Am- 
mon, Of the Himalayas; (8), Ovis montana, or Cana- 
densis, of North America and Siberia; (4), Ovis 
Vignei, the ‘‘sha-poo”’ of Thibet; (5), Ovis Cyclo- 
ceros; (6), Ovis Jerdoni; (7%), Ovis Sclateri; 
being the species of the Punjaub, a mountain dis- 
trict in Northern India; (8), Ovis Gmelini, of Ar- 
menia, (9), Ovis nahura, the ‘‘burrel” of the 
Himalayas; (10), Ovis burrel; (11), Olervia pulla; 
and (12) Olervia ornata, the ‘‘aoudad ” of Africa, 
which are the long-tailed sheep, and the latter of 
which is the moufflon of the mountains of Corsica. 

Ovis Polii, is a remarkable species, as may be 
judged by the accompanying engraving of a pair 
of its horns, which have a spread of five feet. 


these 








OF OVIS AMMON, 


thus frequently broken off, when they are utilized 
by foxes and small animals as roomy and conven- 
ient dwellings. This sheep ranges on the southern 
slopes of the mountains, at an elevation of twenty 
to twenty-five thousand feet, where it grazes on 
the grassy patches, which are swept bare of snow by 
the frequent storms. On the other slope, the Ovis 
Vignei, or Ibex, ranges. This sheep differs from 
Ovis Ammon, in size and in the corrugations and 
shape of the horns, which have aspread of two feet, 
and also in the color of its coat. Its habits are 
very similar, however ; and in this respect one 
race differs very little from another. It is an in- 
teresting subject for speculation, how our domestic 
sheep has become evolved from these wild races, 
which are so unlike their cultivated relatives. 


— 





Fecundity Promoted by Exercise. 


The occurrence of barrenness among wild ani- 
mals, including birds, is very rare. The wild asses 
brought forth regularly in Job’s time, and the par- 
tridge then led forth her brood, as she does now. 
It is the stabled heifers, and the pampered ones, 


Fig. 2.—sKULL OF OVIS POLII. 


This is as much horn as is carried by a pretty fair 
Texan steer. The skuil and horns of this sheep 
are used to decorate the temples of the Thibetians. 
This sheep is called ‘‘rasse’’ by the natives, and it 
inhabits the wildest of the mountain ranges of 


| that turn out barren. 


Fat accumulates internally, 
because animals have no occasion to forage for 
their own living, to fight for their rights, or to flee 
or fly for their lives. It is such a pleasant thing to 
see animals feeding well, that it is hardly to be 





wondered at, that free-handed, liberal people, who 
have the care of live stock, are often led to feed 
more and Oftener than is profitable. Young cattle 
ought to have several hours, every day, for exercise, 
The time for this is, not immediately after eating; 
then they should lie down and ruminate, for a con- 
dition of rest promotes healthful digestion, and 
assimilation. After this, if they have to go two 
miles for water, it will do them good. They should 
have a good romp andrun—a big yard is hardly room 
enough. When heifers are old enough to breed, 
which with the milk breeds, is at twelve to eighteen 
months old, and with the beef breeds, at twenty to 
twenty-four months. Asa rule, they should be re- 
duced in flesh, by being given coarse, or long feed, 
and much exercise, even if this be enforced. At 
least, there should be a reduction of feed, and the 
increase of exercise should begin, and be continued, 
for some three weeks before the first service, which, 
if ineffectual, should induce severer regimen, es- 
pecially more exer-ise, which must be continued 
until she is fairly in calf. We have rarely known 
this practice to fail in the case of any of our domes- 
tic animals, but upon farms where the stock is 
habitually very well fed, and little exercised, bar- 
renness is not unusual, These remarks apply es- 
pecially to cattle, swine and dogs, but we have no 
doubt that the principle is equally applicable to 
mares and sheep which may have been over-fed. 

As to poultry, the importance of exercise is an 
every-day experience. Fat accumulates in all 
those breeds which are especially good as table 
fowls, when they are allowed free access to feeding 
troughs, or when corn is scattered upon the ground 
in excess of immediate consumption. Games are a 
partial exception to this rule, and the only one. Leg- 
horns, Spanish and Hamburgs, are naturally so 
active, that if they have a chance to forage, they 
will neglect the feed thrown to them, for the love of 
foraging, and the early worm. Games do the same 
thing, and if these breeds have only very contract- 
ed quarters, they will make the most of their limit- 
ed opportunities. Asiatics, Dorkings, the French 
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Fig. 3.—SKULL OF OVIS VIGNEI, 


breeds, Plymouth Rocks, and numerous general 
purpose fowls, and the Polish, or top-knotted 
breeds generally, without exercise, will fatten up, 
stop laying, and become nearly, or quite barren, 
besides being exposed to cholera, and 
many other ills that fowls are liable 
to. Flocks of fowls among our neigh- 
bors, have recently suffered greatly 
from cholera. In aimost every case 
that has been closely investigated, it 
was found that they were freely fed, 
several times a day, and either con- 
fined to small yards, or they were 
large fowls, disinclined to wander or 
forage about, except when hungry. 
The first symptom, was abdominal fat, 
then it was noticed that they staid 
long upon the roost in the morning, 
and went early to roost at evening, 
and that egg-laying ceased; then 
cholera swept off nine-tenths of the 
flock. It is a good rule never to 
feed fowls unless they will ran when called to be 
fed, and to stop throwing out grain the moment any 
of them cease to run after it. In the summertime, 
once feeding daily, is usually enough for fowls that 
have the run of the fields, and pick up their living. 
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Autumn Brightness.—Asters. 
—<>—— 

The grand show days for our autumnal scenery 
do not come until the leaves have taken on their 
varied and gorgeous hues, a short time before their 
fall. But all along in autumn, for weeks previous 
to the grand display, the landscape has a warmth 
of color and a brightness, unknown in Europe, and 
which excites the admiration of ‘those Europeans 
who visit usin the fall months, especially those 
from Great Britain. If we investigate the peculiar 
beauty of our antumn landscape, we find that its 
marked warmth and brilliancy are mainly due to 
the general prevalence of two plants, or rather to 
the abundance of numerous species of two genera 
of plants: Solidago and Aster. The effect of 
warmth of color in the autumn scene, is due to the 
great abundance of yellow. This is mainly sup- 
plied by the Solidagoes, or Golden-rods, of which 
there are, in the whole country, nearly a hundred 
species. These are found in all kinds of situations. 
They vary from a foot to six and eight feet in 
hight, and their flowers, with rare exceptions, are 
of some shade of yellow. The brillancy of our 
autumn colors is chiefly due to the Asters, though 
some other plants contribute to it. The genus 
Aster contains even more species than Solidago: 
there being in North America about one hundred 
and twenty species, some of which have several 
distinct varieties. These plants often grow in 
clumps, with many stems from one root, and are 
from six inches to six feet high. The foliage pre- 
sents great variety in form and color. The flowers, 
produced in abundance, are often large and showy. 
Figure 2 gives the general shape of the flower- 
heads ; the central portion, or disk, is yellow, which 
sometimes changes to purple. The disk is sur- 
rounded by a row of Jong, slender ray flowers; 
these, in some species, are white, but in the 
majority they are of some shade of blue or purple, 
often of great beauty and brilliancy. The species 
nearly all bloom late, some of them continuing 
until November. There is scarcely a locality which 
does not furnish some species of Aster ; they grow 
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Fig. 1.—THE HEATH-LIKE ASTER. 


by the roadside, on dry banks, in old pastures, in 
open woods; in rich and moist, as well as in the 
most sterile and sandy places. While the Asters 
are cultivated to a considerable extent in English 
gardens, they are rarely seen in ourown. There 
ean hardly be anything more showy in autumn 








than fine, well-grown clumps of the most effective 
species of Aster. The name, Aster, is the Greek 
word for star, and the plants are sometimes called 
Starworts, though, in this country, the botanical 
naine is generally adopted as the popular one. In 





Fig. 2,.—THE LARGE-FLOWERED ASTER. 


England, where the mild climate allows them to 
keep in bloom much later than with us, they are 
called both Michaelmas Daisies and Christmas 
Daisies. Some of our species continue in flower 
there until Christmas. Where species are so 
numerous, there will, of course, be some better 
suited for cultivation than others. Those who 
wish to cultivate the Asters—and they are well 
worthy of a place in a large garden—should, this 
fall, mark the most showy and pleasing clumps for 
removal to the garden, later in the year, or early 
next spring. There are several species, with small 
white flowers and arather weedy habit, that are 
among the least desirable. One of the best of the 
white-flowered kinds, is the Heath-like Aster (A. 
ericoides), shown in figure 1; it grows about two 
feet high. The Large-flowered Aster (A. grandi- 


florus), figure 2, grows one to three feet high, and 


has very large,showy flowers with bright violet rays. 
It grows from Virginia southward. The Mauve 
Aster, as it is called in England, (A. turbinellus) 
figure 3, is about three feet tall, with very large 
violet blue flowers. This is found in Illinois and 
southward. The New England Aster is also showy. 
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About Locusts Here and There. 

In the newspaper accounts of the invasions of 
locusts, in different parts of the country, the insect 
is spoken of as ‘tthe Locust.’”? The writers are 
evidently not aware, that there are two very distinct 
insects, to which the name locust, is popularly ap- 
plied. One of these, on account of its appearing 
at regular intervals, is often called ‘‘The Seventeen- 
year Locust.’’ It occurs in nearly all, if not all, of 
the states east of the Mississippi. The other, the 
‘Rocky Mountain Locust,” has its chief range in 
the country between the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Mississippi River. The Seventeen-year Locust, is 
a Cicada, and own brother to the well known 
“ Harvest-fly,”’ the rattling note of which is so 
common in mid-summer. The Jarval state of this 
locust is passed under ground, where it lives upon 
roots, and grows very slowly for seventeen (in some 
broods, thirteen) years. At its appointed time, the 
insect comes to the surface, casts off its pupa skin, 
and devotes itself to continuing its kind. After 
mating, the female deposits her eggs, and in doing 
this, the chief damage inflicted by this insect is ac- 
complished. The female makes grooves in the 
young twigs of trees, in which she deposits her 














eggs in pairs. When the eggs are deposited in 
forest trees, the injury is not much noticed, but in 
a young orchard, or ina nursery, the damage is 
often very severe. The eggs hatch in about six 
weeks after being deposited; the newly hatched 
larva drops to the ground, below the surface of 
which it soon burrows, not to see the light again 
until seventeen years have passed, when it punctu- 
ally re-appears, to repeat the same round. The 
only remedy that has been suggested, when it at- 
tacks nurseries, is to whip the locusts from the 
trees, early in the morning while they are dormant, 
and allow pigs and poultry to devour them. The 
Rocky Mountain Locust, is really a grasshopper. 
Its eggs, laid in a hole in the ground, in late sum- 
mer, or early autumn, hatch the next spring, and 
the young insects are ready for business. In their 
early life they have no wings, and do not acquire 
them until six or eight weeks after hatching. It 
casts its skin five times, and at its last molt, comes 
forth a winged insect. Before it can fly, it has to 
walk and hop. The young insects move off in search 
of food, as soon as the vegetation of the spot where 
they were hatched, is exhausted. They move ina 
body, often a mile wide, destroying every green 
thing in their path. At length the locusts take 
their flight, and sad is the fate of the place on 
which they alight ; they leave the fields as if they 
had been burned. These locusts may be destroyed 
while wingless, by various methods, such as driy- 
ing them into ditches, and by burning them. The 
most efficient method is to drag long, shallow pans, 
of sheet iron, containing kerosene oil, across the 
fields. Some of the pans are drawn by horses, 
Many bushels of locusts are caught by one such pan 
ina day. It will be seen from this brief account, 
that there is a wide difference between locusts. 
— a 

TAKE CARE OF THE WEEDs.—The light yield of 
grain, has caused the straw to be filled with weeds, 
and the seeds of these injurious plants, will all go 
out with the refuse from the thrashing machines, 
A vast quantity of chess has been grown in the 











Fig. 3.—THE MAUVE ASTER. 


wheat and rye, and as it is usual to throw ont the 
screenings into the barnyard, among the manure, 
all this seed will find its way to the land, and the 
owners may be wondering by and by, where all the 
chess comes from. The seeds of these weeds, 
should be burned, or boiled and fed to pigs, and 
so turned to account, and disposed of effectually, 
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Spreading the Limbs of Trees. 


Mr. William A. Wood, Caldwell Co., Mo., writes 
us: ‘‘I send herewith a rough pencil sketch of a 
cheap and safe contrivance, which I have tried for 
many years, for spreading apart the limbs of fruit 
trees, when they tend to grow parallel and too 





SPREADING LIMBS APART, 


close together. I take a large corn-stalk and cut 
away the outer rind or shell,so as to expose the 
pith on either end for about two inches back, and 
prepare it asin figure 3. I place this between limbs 
which have grown asin figure 1, and by this means, 
I spread them as in figure 2, allowing the soft 
pith only to come in contact with the bark. After 
one season, limbs thus treated become set, and the 
spreader may be removed. Limbs can be trained 
in this way to any desired distance apart, without 
the slightest injury. My father and I have used 
this method for many years, with satisfactory re- 
sults, especially on young pear trees.”’ 
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About Some Common Pinks. 
_ 

The Pinks all belong to Dianthus, a large genus, 
containing at least seventy species, all of which, 
save one, belong to the old world. The name 
Dianthus, means “Flower of Jove.” Some 
species are beautiful enough to do credit to 
Jupiter’s taste if he selected them for his own, 
while others are very insignificant, even homely 
and weedy. The admired Carnations, the various 
Garden Pinks, and the Sweet William, belong to 
this genus. The Carna- 
tions are among the choice 
productions of the florist, 
and rank in the aristocracy 
of flowers, but they have 
many poor relations. Some 
of the pinks formerly re- 
garded as worthy of culti- 
vation, are rarely seen in 
our gardens at the present 
time, having been abandon- 
ed for more showy species. 
The engraving, giving sev- 
eral common species of 
pinks, serves to illustrate 
the fact that a genus of 
plants may contain both 
showy and obscure species. 
A glance at the different 
flowers, shows that they 
agree in all essential points. 
All have narrow and grass- 
like leaves. The flowers 
have a long, tubular calyx, 
with five teeth at the top, 
while at the base are two 
or more scale-like bract- 
lets. Each flower has five spreading petals, more 
or less fringed on the margin, and narrowed below 
into a slender claw. Could we examine the in- 
terior, it would be found to contain ten stamens, 
and a pistil with two styles. These are the charac- 
ters (with a few others belonging to the pod), 
which distinguish the genus Dianthus, and a plant 
having these will be properly placed there. The 
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species vary in the relative size of the parts, their 
shape, the degree of notching or cutting of the 
petals, etc. Number i in the engraving, is the 
Proliferous Pink, Dianthus prolifer, and number 2 
the Deptford Pink, D. Armeria. ‘These two spe- 
cies are closely related, and differ mainly in the 
width of the bracts, and size of the petals. These 
have been introduced into this country, and are to 
be found as rather rare weeds, the first in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the other, from Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia. Number’ isthe Carthusian’s Pink, D. car- 
thusianorum, with dark purple or crimson petals, 
was formerly cultivated, but is now rarely met 
with. It will be noticed that in these last two spe- 
cies, each has its flowers in dense clusters, while 
all the others are solitary, or very loosely clustered. 
Sweet William, D. barbatus, belongs in the same 
section with these two. Number 5, the Maiden 
Pink, D. deltoides, and number 6, the Cheddar Pink, 
D. cesius, are two other nearly related species, dif- 
fering in the shape and length of the bracts, and 
the size and color of their petals, those of number 
5 being bright pink, with darker markings, and in 
number 6, of a delicate rose-color. Both are culti- 
vated ; both form dense tufts ; have flower-stems 
six to eight inches high, and are especially at 
home on rock-work, though they may be planted 
in borders. Figure 4, by far the most showy of 
the group, is the Fringed Pink, D. superbus. This 
is also a native of Europe, and is distinguished by 
its deeply cut petals, which are rose-colored, and 
sometimes white, with a number of varieties. It 
has a pleasant fragrance. The common Garden, or 
Cushion Pink, one of the old garden favorites, is 
called D. plumarius, though some regard it as de- 
rived from D. superbus, last mentioned. It isa na- 
tive of Eastern Europe, and was introduced into 
English gardens as early as 1689. The common 
form of this pink has very pale pink flowers. Of 
late years new varieties have been produced, with 
the flowers variously and beautifully marked. 
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GREEN Foop FoR Fow1s.—F owls can not be kept 
healthful without a good range, or a supply of green 
food in their yards. An excellent plan is, to have 
a roomy yard provided for them, and plant it with 
plum or dwarf pear trees. Plum trees are very 
little troubled by curculios, when planted in a 
chicken yard, and good crops of fruit are secured, 
barring accidents of weather at the blooming sea- 
son. The yard is divided into two parts; one is 
used for a month, while the other is growing up with 





VARIOUS WILD PINKS. 


some green crop, as turnips, oats, peas, rape or mus- 
tard, which are very acceptable to the fowls. This 
yard is then used, and the other is plowed and im- 
mediately sown. This keeps the ground clean, 
provides suitable food, and avoids most effectively 


| the troublesome disease known as gapes; the fatal 


cholera is also evaded by this management ; the 
health being improved, more eggs will be laid. 











Saint Bruno’s Lily. 
‘ i a 
“Tt is a plant every one should grow,” says a 
noted English horticulturist in writing of the St. 
Bruno’s Lily, Anthericum Liliastrum. Tn this coun- 


try, this desirable plant is very seldom seen. A na- 
tive of the European Alps, the plant is perfectly 





ST. BRUNO’S LILY. 


hardy. It forms tufts of leafy stems, from a foot 
to eighteen inches high, and each stem bears five 
to ten flowers about twoincheslong. These are in 
shape like a miniature White Garden Lily, of a 
beautiful transparent, or “ paper white,’’ with a 
small green spot at the point of each division or 
petal, and fragrant. It blooms in early summer, 
and is a capital plant for the border, for the rock 
garden, or for naturalizing in the wild garden. It 
may also be grown in pots or boxes. The flowers 
are exceedingly useful for bouquets, and for floral 
decorations. The roots consist of rather fleshy 
fibres. The plant is propagated by dividing the 
clumps, and more slowly by seed. A much smaller 
flowered species (A. Liliago), called St. Bernard’s 
Lily, is more frequent iv gardens than this, It is 
an interesting plant, but not so showy. The genus 
is in some catalogues as Phalangium and Paradisia, 





Young Trees for the Prairies. 
len PEST 

J. H. Carlton, Lake Village, Ark., writes us as 
follows: ‘‘I frequently see inquiries and sugges- 
tions in regard to the propagation of forest trees 
on the prairie lands of Ne- 
braska, Dakota, and the 
neighboring States of the 
Northwest, and wishing to 
know how and where to 
get the seed, ete. In this 
section of the country, the 
annual overflows wash the 
seeds, (nuts, acorns, etc.,) 
of the forests into immense 
piles, or ‘‘ drifts,’ and the 
young trees spring up out 
of these in masses, not un- 
like a thickly seeded wheat 
field. Thus they grow, un- 
til they crowd each other 
out, or until the cattle 
browse them down. From 
these beds, seedling trees 
can be taken up by the 
roots, at little cost, and 
they could be shipped and 
replanted in almost any of 
the Northwestern States. 
Numerous species of the 
oak, the elm, ash, box-elder, 
hickory, pig-nut, pecan, 
and the persimmon, and several others, from 
twelve to thirty inches in hight, can be gathered in 
our swamps, this fall or next spring. They could 
be packed and shipped at a cost not exceeding 
seventy-five cents or one dollar per thousand, and 
delivered upon steamboats, which make direct 
connection with St. Louis or St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and would, no doubt, meet with a ready sale. 
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A Clock Plaque. 


An ordinary clock may be made a very elegant 
home ornament with very little trouble and ex- 
pense. Have an inch board sawed to the desired 
shape and size, with an opening in the center in 





A PLAQUE FOR A CLOCK. 


which the clock will fit snugly. Cut the plush 
which is to cover it, a couple of inches larger than 
the board is, and slash it around the edges. Place 
a layer of cotton batting on the board, before cover- 
ing it, with an extra thickness near the edge, so 
that it will gradually slope towards the opening for 
the clock. Lay on the plush, and draw it smoothly 
over the board, and tack iton the back. The dec- 
oration for the plaque is made of natural oak leaves. 
Select as graceful a twig as possible, give the leaves 
a couple of coats of glue; when dry, gild or bronze 
all with liquid gilding, and tack it on the plaque. 
Fasten the clock in securely, and cover the back 
by tacking muslin over it, the color of the plush. 
Place screw-eyes on the back tohang it up by. 
The wire or cord for hanging, should not show. 
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Lamp Lighters. 


An economical receptacle for Jamp lighters may 
be made from an empty starch-box decorated with 
wall-paper bordering, as shown in the engraving. 
The lighters have an extra twist, which makes them 





HOLDER FOR TAPERS, 


not only prettier, but slower to burn. Cut the 
papers in strips ten inches long and one inch wide ; 
roll them smoothly to the end and turn over ; then 
beginning at the lower end, pinch them alternately 





on one side and the other between the thumb 
and fingers, to give them a plaited appearance. 
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A Neat Shaving Glass. 
<> 


To make a convenient little arrangement for 
shaving, take a square glass, hang it up diagonally, 
and make a shelf the length of the width of it, and 
proportionately wide. Cover it with velveteen or 
felt, tack a strip around it of the same, edged 
with fringe,and hang iton the glass with brass 
chains. The box for holding the razor, cup and 
other necessary articles, is made of bireh bark, 
which is overkanded together with thread, holding 
several pieces of dried grass or straw on the edge 
as itissewed. Aspray is painted on in dark brown, 
and a bow placed on the lid of the same color. If 
birch bark can not be obtained, an ordinary wooden 
box will answer. It can be papered to imitate 
bird’s-eye maple, or oak; give the box a couple of 
coats of varnish, if papered. The cover for hold- 
ing the shaving papers, is made of rather stiff blot- 
ting paper, on which some iittle design is painted. 
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An Easily Made Toilet Stand. 
<_ 


An economical and convenient stand is here 
shown, for holding a tin basin, pitcher and soap- 
dish. Itis made of three broom-sticks, each thirty- 
five inches long; they are nailed together, and a 
piece of stout wire drawn around the top for the 
basin torest on. Paint the sticks red or black; fas- 
ten three nails in the sticks 
to hold a small tin plate for 
soap. A drum-stick, or a 
smooth stick of any kind, is 
fastened on one side, to hang 
the towel on; it is to be 
painted like the stand. The 
basin and pitcher will cost 
in the neighborhood of a 
dollar, which is really all tne 
outlay; the little paint it will 
take, will not amount to five 
eents. If one were to buy a 
stand of this kind, it would 
cost about five dollars, and 
really no better than this home-made one will be. 





TOILET STAND. 
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Umbrella Case for Travelling. 
—s , 

This convenient case for carrying a number of 
umbrellas when travelling, is made as follows out 
of dark-brown ladies’ cloth. Cut two pieces of 
the cloth twenty-seven inches long, and fifteen 
wide, slope them towards the bottom, as shown in 
the engraving. Stitch the pieces together and 
turn; bind on the top and bottom with dark-brown 
worsted braid. Divide the case into four equal 
parts on the top and bottom, and place a double 
row of stitching in these places, to form four 
pockets. Sew pieces of the braid on the top and 
bottom, to tie it together. 
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Luncheon Dishes. 
A. C, SAGE. 
> 

The luncheon table should always be dainty and 
inviting, with fresh table cloth and napkins, and a 
few flowers, (those with the most delicate perfume) 
to brighten up the board. Flowers, however, are 
not always to be had, and a china dish, filled with 
earth, and planted with growing ferns and vines, 
makes « charming bit of green for a centre-piece, 
that can be used all the yeararound. Fancy china 
and sparkling glass, add much to the attractiveness 
of the lunch table, and a dark-green leaf in Ma- 
jolica ware, is the prettiest butter plate, as it con- 
trasts well with the fresh golder roll. 

Mock Duck, is a particularly nice dish for 
luncheon. For a family of four, select a beef- 
steak weighing about three-quarters of a pound, 
and free from loose fat or stringy pieces. Mix 
bread crumbs with salt, pepper, and a little butter, 
chopped very fine. Moisten slightly, and spread 
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over the steak, half an inch in thickness, but not 
extending to the edges. Roll like jelly-cake, and 
tie in three or four places with string. Place it in 
the oven for an hour, basting frequently, and it 
will come out nicely browned. Cut in slices, and 
serve on a platter garnished with sprigs of parsley, 











A SHAVING GLASS AND BOX, 


MAYONNAISE TOMATOES, make a very pretty 
looking dish. For these, select large fine fruit. 
Cut them in two, and on each half place a spoon- 
ful of salad dressing, made after the following re- 
cipe: On a platter, with a silver fork, mix one tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, with avery little vinegar. 
Add a little olive oil. Stir well, which is the secret 
of good salad dressing; from time to time, add 
more oil, mixing thoroughly, until it is very stiff ; 
when more vinegar should be used. Before finish- 
ing, add the yolks of two raw eggs, a third of a 
teacupful of vinegar, salt, and a suspicion of Cay- 
enne pepper. When done, it should be the con- 
sistency of batter, and very smooth. Care must 
be taken, that not more oil or vinegar be used ata 
time than the mustard will take up with stirring. 


JELLIED TONGUE will be appreciated on a warm 
day. Boil, until done, a large beef’s tongue, say- 
ing about a pint of the liquid. Remove the skin, 
allow it to cool, and then slice in thin slices. In 
half a pint of water, dissolve two ounces of gela- 
tine. From acupful of browned veal gravy, skim all 
the grease, and stir into it a small tablespoonful of 





CASE TO HOLD UMBRELLAS. 


sugar, one of browned sugar, three of vinegar, 
and the water in which the tongue was boiled. 
Then add, mixing well, the dissolved gelatine, and 
a piot of boiling water. Strain through a jelly bag. 
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As soon as it begins to set, pour a little into the 
bottom of a mould, next a layer of tongue, then 
more jelly, and so on, until the mould is full. Place 
on the ice to harden. When wanted, dip the 
mould a moment into hot water, and turn out the 
jellied tongue upon a dish, surrounding it with 
parsley or lettuce leaves, or sprigs of celery. 
QUENELLES, are nice to use up cold veal or 
fowls. Moisten a cup of fine bread crumbs with 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, or milk. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and all the chop- 
Work into it one well-beaten 
egg, and season to taste. Form this paste into 
balls, and roll them in flour. In a saucepan, bring 
to the boil, one large cupful of gravy. Drop in the 
quenelles, and boil them fast for five minutes. Ar- 
range upon a dish, sprinkle with salt, and serve hot. 


ped meat you have. 
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A Case for Postage Stamps. 
=-ipase 


The little case for postage stamps, shown in the 
engraving, will be found very convenient to carry 
in the pocket or pocket-book. To make the case, 
cut a piece of card-board 
three inches long, and one 
and a quarter wide. Cover 
it with dark-blue satin, cut- 
ting the satin half an inch 
larger all around; draw it 
smoothly over the card- 
board, and glue it on the 
other side. Fold it to 
form a pocket, one and a 
half inch by one and a 
quarter, and overhand the 
sides together. Fold a piece 
FOSTAGE STAMP CASE. 4 ¢ card-board together, and 











cut it small enough to slip into the pocket ; paint 
it on the outside the color of the flowers which 
you paint on the front of the case. Fasten a 
loop of ribbon at the top of this to draw it out by. 
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A Dinner of Fragments. 
M. C, P., OSHKOSH, WIS, 
> 

‘“ Yes, mother, I enjoyed my visit wonderfully 
well, and I trust, beside the pleasure I received, [ 
have also gained much practical knowledge, during 
my two month’s stay in Auntie’s house. She is 
one of the best of house, and home-keepers. Such 
delicious breakfasts, dinners and teas, as she pre- 
pared, and notwithstanding they live on a farm, 
there was no lack of variety in the different meals, 
Iam quite impatient to put into practice, my re- 
cently acquired knowledge,’”’ Mrs. Manton smiled 
at her daughter’s enthusiasm, as she replied, “You 
will have ample opportunity to test your knowledge 
of domestic economy, for Katie is, by all means, 
the most inefficient girl we have ever had in the 
kitchen. If my health were as good as it formerly 
was, [could remedy matters; but the past month 
the different meals have been unusually unpalat- 
able.”—‘ Well, don’t worry, mother, I am going 
into the kitchen, tosee what can be cooked for to- 
day’s dinner.’’—‘‘ You will have to go to market, 
and order the meat and vegetables for dinner. Itis 
ironing day, and Katie is too busy to go to-day,’’— 
“ Wait until I see what we have in the pantry;” 
and Elsie started for the pantry on an exploring ex- 
pedition.—‘‘ There’s nothin’ in the pantry, Miss 
Elsie, but a few scraps of meat, fit for the chickens.”’ 
—‘Nevyer mind, Katie, ’1l look around and see 
what Iean find. Everything here, will help toward 
making an excellent dinner ;’’ and Elsie surveyed 
the collection with satisfaction. ‘‘ Enough cold 
roast mutton, for a mutton pie, a piece of boiled 
salt cod-fish, which will make a delicious cod-fish 
salad, with boiled potatoes, mashed nicely, and 
seasoned with butter, a little milk and salt, stewed 
carrots, cut in pieces size of a grain of corn; when 
cooked tender, seasoned with butter, salt, pepper, 
half cup sweet milk or cream, with bread, butter, 
and a good dessert of mock mince pie, and rice 
fritters, will make a nice dinner, without going to 
market to-day.’’—‘‘ Sure, Miss,’’and Katie gazed 
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wonderingly at Elsie, as she completed her inven- 
tory, ‘‘ Ye can niver cook all ye’ve said, with them 
few scraps,”’ and Katie gave an emphatic nod to her 
head, as she proceeded with her ironing.—‘‘ Wait 
and see. What is this jelly in an earthen pan? ”’— 
‘*Tt’s no jelly, only the water that biled the frizzled 
beef. I'll impty it out now.’’—‘ No, Katie, this 
will make a good soup.’? No motion of Elsie’s 
was lost upon Katie, who watched attentively, 
while Elsie cut the roast mutton in small pieces, 
placed it upon the stove, ina kettle containing a 
little water, and the gravy left from the previous 
dinner ; she added, also, a couple of slices of finely 
eut pork steak, and let the whole simmer a few 
minutes. She then thickened with two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, stirred smooth in a little cold water, 
added a generous lump of butter, and seasoned 
rather highly with pepper, and a little salt. A shal- 
low biscuit pan was lined with pie-crust, the meat 
poured in, covered with a top crust, and placed 
aside until time to bake for dinner. While Katie 
was preparing vegetables to cook, Elsie prepared 
the mock mince pies. Two sour milk biscuits were 
soaked in cold water until soft, then taken from 
the water and mashed fine. She then added a half 
cupful of vinegar, one-half cupful of molasses, one 
cupful each of sugar and raisins, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one scant teaspoonful of cloves, half 
a grated nutmeg, a piece of butter the size of a but- 
ternut, and half a teaspoonful of salt. This was 
placed on the stove until thoroughly heated, adding 
while heating, enough hot water to make the mix- 
ture of the consistency of mince meat. When it 
had cooled somewhat, she filled pie plates, lined 
with crust, covered with top crust, and baked until 
slightly browned. The rice fritters next claimed 
Elsie’s attention. For the fritters, she took a teacup- 
ful of cold, boiled rice, mashed it very fine, added 
two well beaten eggs, one cupful of flour, a pinch 
of salt, and enough sweet milk to make a batter as 
thick as for griddle eakes. This was put aside un- 
til time to fry, and the soup was placed upon the 
stove, with a quart of water. When heated to near 
the boiling point, Elsie grated two potatoes, two 
onions, two carrots, and added to the soup, with a 
little salt, pepper, and parsley. Let it boil slowly 
until ready to serve, when it was poured into a 
tureen, upon slices of toasted bread. For the cod- 
fish salad, the fish was picked fine, half a small head 
of cabbage, chopped, not too fine, was mixed thor- 
oughly with the fish. When ready to serve, a 
Mayonnaise dressing, was poured over the fish and 
cabbage. Elsie’s deft fingers prepared the Mayon- 
naise, after the following recipe. Mash very fine, 
the yolks of two hard boiled eggs ; add two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, or melted butter; a pinch of 
dry mustard, or a teaspoonful of made mustard, 
pepper and salt to taste. Add slowly six table- 
spoonfuls of good vinegar, and stir well together, 
and after mixing the finely cut whites through the 
salad, pour over the Mayonnaise dressing. Elsie had 
several times made salad under her aunt’s direc- 
tions, and she had acquired, by practice, a skill in 
mixing and seasoning, without which no salad can 
be asuccess. When all her preparations for the 
meal were completed, Elsie surveyed the table with 
satisfaction. ‘My bill o2 fare is quite elaborate. 
Vegetable soup, mutton pie, mashed potatoes, 
stewed carrots, cod-fish salad, bread, butter, etc. 
Mock mince pie, and rice fritters, with hard sauce, 
of one cupful of sugar, and half a cupful of butter, 
rubbed together with a little grated nutmeg, and 
all from a few fragments left from yesterday’s 
dinner.’’-~‘* A really delicious dinner,’’ was the ver- 
dict of the family, as they arose from the dinner 
table. ‘‘ Everything wel cooked and enjoyable. 
Which is more than can be said of many dinners, 
cooked and prepared, not from fragments, but 
from abundant material,’? was Mr. Manton’s obser- 
vation. And Katie, washing dishes, observed : 
‘* Sure, it’s a foine thing to have the Jarnin’, so ye 
can cook a good dinner out of nothing at all, at all.” 
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Butter SPONGE CAKE.—Fourteen eggs, and their 
weight of sugar ; the weight of eight eggs in flour 
and of six in butter. Beatthe flour and butter to 


| 


| grated rind; bake in a quick oven. 





acream. Beat the yolks alone first, and then with 
the sugar. Add the whites last, beaten as light 
as possible. Season with one lemon both juice and 
This is a most 
delicate sponge cake, and is generally admired. 
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A Sachet for the Linen-Closet. 
Pit ia 

The pretty little bag-sachet shown in the engray- 
ing will be appreciated by all good old-fashioned 
housekeepers, for it is filled with sweet clover 
or lavender, ete., used for 
perfuming clothes-drawers, 
linen-closets, and  ward- 
robes. The sweet-scented 
flowers are packed in a bag 
made of astrip of pink or 
blue sateen, twenty-four 
inches long and six wide. 
This is covered with trans- 
parent muslin, on which a 
dainty bunch of choice 
blossoms and leaves is out- 
lined.in washing silk. The 
top is turned in and gathered to form a frill, and 
tied with a ribbon of the same shade as the sateen. 
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Silk Rag Curtains. 
> 


For silk rag portiéres, either old or new silk is 
used, cut into bias strips about three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and sewed together as flatly as possible. 
Many have them woven, but they are much prettier 
crocheted and can easily be done in leisure mo- 
ments at home. Use a large bone crochet hook, 
and set up achain the desired width of the curtain. 
Knit back and forth in plain crochet stitch, with- 
out throwing the thread over the needle. It is 
prettiest when crocheted loosely, and can be made 
in stripes or blocks and joined together according 
to fancy. The handsomest are those in which a 
variety of colors are mingled together in a Persian 
effect, with bands of solid colorin the ends. These 


home-made portiéres are quite fashionable, and are . 


far richer than many cheap curtain hangings. It 
would hardly be worth while, however, to purchase 
material, as old silk dresses, ribbons and neck-ties 
work in nicely, and very small bits may be used. 
Light ribbons that are soiled can be colored beau- 
tiful shades with the Household Dyes for this work. 
Before dyeing, they should be thoronghly cleansed 
by boiling them in strong soap-suds, which will 
also discharge many of the original colors, and fit 
them all the better for the dyes. Before dyeing, 
rinse out all traces of the soap. A. C, Sage, 





A Work-bag. 


This fashionable work-bag is a yard and a half 
long, and fifteen inches wide. It is of peacock- 
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A LARGE SILK WORK-BAG. 


blue, surrah silk, lined with old-gold sateen, and 
has a band of fancy ribbon, or crazy patchwork, 
across each end. After the bordering is on, cut an 
opening in the front of the bag, ten inches long, 
and also one to correspond in the lining. Stitch 
the lining and outside together, turn it, and finish 
the ends with fringe, as in the above engraving. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
How “Something” Happened. 





“T wish something would happen! It’s so poky, 
and just the same thing over and over—no excite- 
ment—no nothing !’’—“‘ Look out for your gram- 
mar, Sam.’’—‘O, bother, Tom !”—*‘ Well, what’s 
the matter, old fellow? You’re out of sorts.””— 
“Why, nothing ever happens in this house, but 
Christmas, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. 
The remaining days of the year can be mapped 
out by a history of any one of them; breakfast, 
chores, school, more - 
chores, lessons, bed; A 
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dozen years, I grow 
desperate. It must be 
nice to live where vol- 
canoes are plenty, for if 
nothing else happened, 
an earthquake would. 
Over at Branson’s the 
other night, a burglar 
was trying to open the 
parlor blinds. Phil. 
heard the noise, and 
going to the window, 
dropped the wash-bowl 
on the intruder’s head. 
And only last week, a 
tramp went into Mrs. 
Ewing’s kitchen, and 
began to help himself 
to some pies she had 
just baked. He didn’t 
see Cy in the corner, 
but Cy saw him, and 
stepping up behind 
him, collared the old 
fellow, who thought, I 
suppose, it was a man 
who was dealing with 
him, and broke away, 
and made for the gate. 
Cy picked up the black- 
berry pie which had 
been dropped so sud- 
denly, and following 
the rascal, gave it to 
him with a vim; he 
went out of the gate a 
walking advertisement 
of blackberry _ pies. 
Now, nothing like that 
ever happens here. I’d 
just like to have a pop 
at a burglar, or rescue a 
drowning child, or carry 
out some bed-ridden 
old woman from a burn- 
ing building, or——’’ — 
“ Did you feed your rab- 
bits to-day ?”—“ No, I 
forgot.”,—“ Well, that is your first duty. There 
may not be much glory attached to such work, but 
it is duty none the less, and I don’t think great 
opportunities are likely to occur to him who neg- 
lects small ones.’’ Sam went to feed his pets, say- 
ing, sotto voce : “Tom would make a good preacher.” 
Tom turned to his Latin exercise, and while both 
are busy, I will tell you who they are. Tom Grey 
had just entered his seventeenth year, although he 
looked older. Young as he was, there had grown 
into his face, out of the experiences through which 
he bad passed, an expression of earnest thought 
and purpose, as if he had taken hold of life with 
the right sort of grip, as indeed he had. He knew 
it was by strictest economy their income could be 
made to just overlap their expenses; he was im- 
patient for the time to come, when he could be a 
bread-winner for the home. And to this end he 
made the most of his advantages. One might say, 
he was too serious, but a fatherless boy, as Tom 


was, is apt to be serious, if the father has left him 




























a burden to bear. Sam was three years younger 
than his brother. He was a jolly, good-natured 
sort of a boy, when things went right. His laugh 
was so cheery and contagious, that the gravest 
face would relax at its sound, Every boy in the 
neighborhood took Sam into his confidence, even 
the dogs were his friends, and in general he was a 
happy boy. But when things went wrong, there 
was a peculiar turn his eye-brows took—as though 
a sign were hung out, that everbody might know 
the state of Sam’s weather, so to speak—and his 
rosy lips puffed out in such a suggestive way, that 
Cy Ewing used to say very sympathetically, “‘ Did a 
naughty bee sting him ?”’? You may be sure, before 
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RUNNING FOR HIS LIFE. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Cy delivered himself in this manner, he saw the 
way clear before him for a run, although he might 
look back and say, “I’il come back when the 
swelling’s gone down,” for they were fast friends. 

Now, that you have been introduced to the two 
boys, a word for their mother. Seven years be.ore 
our story begins, her first-born, Joe, had, at only 
thirteen, grown weary of home. It was too nar- 
row for his impatient, restless spirit. He longed 
to be from under restraint, and to see something of 
the great world. He hated books. The richest 
men, he kuew, had begun life with no more educa- 
tion than he possessed. He nursed the feeling un- 
til it grew into strong desire; he held fast to the 
desire, until it seemed right to carry it out; so, 
when one day, he heard some lads but a few years 
older than hitnself planning a journey to the far- 
West, and heard them paint in brightest colors the 
success that was sure to come, and how that suc- 
cess would dispel the anger or grief of parents, he 
aught at it all as an inspiration, and drew nearer 
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and nearer into their plans, until he was identified 
with them. Closely he kept the secret from father 
and mother, quieting conscience by saying, ‘‘I can 
be just as good out there as here, I will work hard, 
and when I return with my nuggets of gold, ’twill 
be all right.’’ Could Joe have fathomed a parent’s 
love, he never would have put it to such a test. 

One day, Joe did not come in as usual from 
school. Bed-time came—no Joe. Neighbors were 
questioned—no one had seen him. ‘‘Can it be?? 
said the mother, going to his little trunk. ‘ No— 
yes !”’ the trunk was empty, and Joe, the only one 
of her littie flock for whom she had had any fear, 
had left the fold. Inquiries the next day elicited 
no information, for they 
were not Joe’s mates 
with whom he had 
gone, but chance ac- 
quaintances, picked up 
at some corner. Some 
weeks later, a fur trader 
told Mr. Gray he was 
sure his boy was one of 
a company he had met 
crossing the plains, but 
this only confirmed 
their -fears; their boy 
had deserted father, 
mother, and home. This 
was almost forty years 
ago. Quick pursuit was 
impossible, for the iron 
horse and the electric 
wire did not then hold 
sway west of the Missis- 
sippi, as now; 60 tae 
little family just sat 
down under the shadow 
which brooded over 
their hearth-stone, 

Tn less than a year the 
father died, then the 
only daughter, and the 
mother was left with 
the two boys who open 
our story. She was a 
brave little woman, and 
when the first deep grief 
vega AR Was over, seemed to 
Serer - pe gather new strength for 
Cee aie her work. She sold the 
old home, and taking a 
smaller one, began to 
beautify it, as only a 
mother can, that her 
children might love it, 
and cling to it. For 
her first-born, she car- 
ried a heavy heart, al- 
though she still hoped 
to see him again. Tom 
knew her cross, and 
what it cost her to bear 
it, so that its shadow 
might not fall on their 
path. This is why his 
face looked thoughtful 
beyond his years; he was trying to make up 
to her what she had Jost; it was as though the 
years of the misguided Joe were added to his 
own, and this is why he did not encourage Sam’s 
enthusiastic longing for something to happen. It 
was Joe’s love for excitement and sight-seeing, 
that had led him from home. 

One morning, soon after Sam’s wish, a fire broke 
outin their neighborhood, far enough away, how- 
ever, to cause them no uneasiness. It was just 
after midnight when the fire-bells smote the air, 
with their quick, short, earnest peals. It required 
much more noise to put out a fire in those days, 
than now. Such ringing of bells from the different 
churches and engine houses, as though each was 
determined to out-do the other! Such clanging! 
clanging! clanging! as sent a shivering to the 
heart of the nervous and old, and called the stout 
men and boys, in spite of themselves, out into thé 
street! Such rushing to find a place at the engine 
to pull! Such shouting ! Such blowing of horns! 
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Well, there were plenty of boys, and men too, who 
counted a fire—a good fire, the best of fun. Our 
boys were not the kind who ran to fires; they had 
seen many, but had not gone in the helpful, enjoy- 
able sense. They knew of this fire, as did everyone 
in the town, except the deaf and the dead, but after 
the firs excitement was over, they went back to bed. 

Somewhat after their usual hour, they awoke. 

Tom sugested they should dress quietly, that they 

might not disturb their mother, “for you know, 

Sam, she can never sleep when fire-bells are ring- 

ing, and they did ring like fury.”” They were soon 

dressed, and out inthe yard. Boson, Sam’s dog, 
gave them a welcome, and all alike enjoyed the 
bright summer morning. “I wonder if it was a 
big fire,” said Sam. ‘TI guess so—why, the boys 
are just leaving—listen!’’ There were confused 
sounds away in the direction of the fire ; they came 
nearer; the firemen were surely just going home. 
A bark from Boson turned their heads, and just 
then, a young man climbed over the back fence, and 
ran towards the kitchen. The boys followed just 
in time to hear him say to Hulda, the hired woman, 
who was preparing breakfast, ‘‘ for God’s sake, hide 
me! they will kill me!”—‘* You have murdered 
some one,”’ began Hulda—* No! no! hide me !””— 
“ Quick !’’ said Tom, ‘‘follow me.”? Dashing past 
the perplexed Hulda, he led the way across an en- 
try, into his own little room. Going to a window 
—it was only half a window, as if it were an after- 
thought of the builder- he raised it. “Get out! 
drop down between the two houses.” The space 
was long and narrow—not overa foot wide. It was 
fully enclosed on three sides by brick walls, while 
at the exposed end stood a large hogshead for hold- 
ing water. The pipe from the roof not reaching 
full way, Hulda had so placed a board, that one 
end rested on the barrel, the other met the spout 
a few feet above; so Tom had done some clever 
hiding. He closed the window, drew down the 
curtain, and had just time toreach the kitchen, 
when the noise he and Sam had heard, explained 
itself. Full fifty men and boys were in the yard, 
showing the wildest state of excitement. Some 
searched the woodshed, one was looking into the 
dog house, while at least twenty went towards the 
kitchen. 

“Keep cool,’’? whispered Tom, “I did not hide 
him in the house.’? Hulda seemed to think she 
could do her best at keeping cool, and when the 
first man reached the door, she was turning the 
meat on the stove. ‘Did you see a man with blue 
shirt, black pants and cap? An Irishman,”’ said one. 
—‘‘Excuse us, Madame,”’ said one, more polite, ‘but 
our Captain was shot at by some fellow who was 
seen running this way,and may we scarch your 
house for him?” Hulda looked as if this was the 
first sound ‘she had heard that morning. Tom 
lookedinterested. Sam might have betrayed every- 
thing, for that face of his was an open book, but 
Boson kept him busy holding him, and his redness 
of face could be Jaid to that. Hulda answered, 
“there is no one in the house but these boys, my- 
self, and their mother, who is still in bed. Let 
half a dozen of you come in and search—the mother 
is not strong,and so many would frighten her— 
but we are alone.”? Some one in the crowd, who 
knew enough of the family to hold old Hulda and 
her mistress in the highest respect, stepped to the 
front and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, we will take this 
woman’s word for it; ifshe says there is no stranger 
in the house, itis true: forward! We may be losing 
our game while we tarry.’? With an Indian yell, 
they broke through the front gate, dashing madly 
up the street, their number being doubled by an- 
other party, who had been scouring some other 
part of the neighborhood. 

By this time Mrs. Grey, who was frightened in- 
deed, had dressed and joined the family, All three 
told their story at one time, but in bated breath. 
She was puzzled to know what to do. If the 
stranger was a desperate person, who had murder 
in his heart, was it right to shield him? On the 
other hand, did such a mob know the right of it? 
“ Mother,”’ said Tom, “he’s not a bad fellow ; you 
would say so if you saw him.” For some time 





they sat, and thought, and whispered. The pur- 


suers were far enough away, and everything was 
quiet again, when Mrs. Grey said to Tom, “ bring 
him out, and I will see him.’”” Tom soon had the 
little window open, and leaning out, whispered, 
“come in.” Getting in was harder than getting 
out had been, but soon the young man stood in 
Tom’s room, and turning, as if he would thank his 
preserver, his eyes fell on a portrait just before 
him on the wall. Tom thought the poor fellow’s 
reason was giving away, as he watched the pale 
face growing paler, and the dark eyes looking with 
a fixed stare at—Tom did not realize what. At 
length, in a husky voice, he said, ‘‘ Who’s picture 
is that ?’’—‘‘ My father’s.’”’—‘‘ Are you Tom Grey ?” 
—‘* Yes.””—‘* Where’s my—your mother ?’’—Poor 
dazed Tom! Through all the years of his life, he 
will not forget that moment. He felt himself 
growing weak, a big lump rose up in his throat, 
things around him seemed to be leaving him, but 
remembering his mother, he roused himself, ‘‘ Are 
you Joe ?”—“ Yes, but where’s my mother?” and 
with that name on his lips, he sank to the floor. 
Rushing to the waiting group, Tom cried, ‘‘Come 
quick, mother! it’s Joe? Mrs, Grey was by the 
side of her lost boy, before she fully realized it 
was he. Stooping down, she unbuttoned 
his blue shirt, and rubbed the dear body, 
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know who fired the shot, some one said it was an 
Irishman. Just then, Joe Grey reached the corner, 
a few steps away. He stood still a moment, saw 
there had been a fire, it was out, the boys were just 
dispersing, he thought, then started for his old 
home at a rather quick gait. His attire was that 











whom were Irishmen, His almost running looked 
suspicious to the excited mob—it was the clue they 
were seeking, and with one wild yell they gave 
chase. The rest we know. It has always been a 
mystery to Joe how he escaped, but his mother 
knows God was bringing her dear boy home. That 
night, when Tom and Sam were alone, said Tom, 
as he jumped into bed: ‘ Well! how does this 
suit for happenings? Is it a big enough some- 
thing ?’— It’s just bully !” said Sam. “ I’d rather 
have Joe sent back to mother, than to carry half 2 
dozen old women out of a fire.” A. L. H. 


“An Earthly Paradise.” 
—_~ —- = 
The oldest book on gardening, in the Doctor’s 
library—the oldest in English—is John Parkinson’s 








Hulda cume with restoratives, and soon ay 


Joe opened his eyes. No face seemed 
familiar, but the one that had grown old 
watching for him. Putting both arms 
around her neck, ‘‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘‘ Can 
you forgive me?” <A fond caress was his 
answer, for what mother ever said no to 
that question. When the eestasy of delight 
was over—‘now tell me, my son,” said 
Mrs. Grey, ‘‘why were you pursued ?”’— 
‘‘Nothing, mother. I worked my way 
home from New Orleans, for,’’? here Joe 
hung his head, ‘‘1 didn’t have goud luck 
out in the mines, sometimes I had plenty 
of gold, other times barely enough ; after 
years of ups and downs, I wanted to come 
home. [I hired out to a trader going south 
with stock, and finally reached New 
Orleans, which I made my return point. 
The steamer reached the wharf at four 
o’clock ‘this morning. As soon as I could 
.be relieved, I started for home, our old 
home, you know. WhenI reached Second 
and Vine, I noticed on the left of me there 
had been a fire ; it was out, but there was 
still a noisy crowd. I took it all in, ina 
minute, then turned my face north. 1 
started quickly, I would have flown, if 1 
could, I heard cries of ‘that’s him! there 
he goes!’ and turning, saw the whole 
crowd running towards me. I began run- 
ning for my life. I ran two blocks, then 
turned into a narrow passage, climbed a 
fence, out into an alley, up another nar- 
row place, over a fence, and then I—but the 
boys can tell youthe rest that happened.” 

While Joe is telling the story of his 
seven years’ absence to the delighted 
family, we will supplement his account of 
his recent adventure. There had just 
come into existence at that time a political 
party, called the Know-nothing Party. Its plat- 
form was opposition to foreigners ; naturalization 
laws should be repealed, and only Americans should 
fill American offices. Some one has said, that 
‘* wrapped up in every moral mistake that was ever 
committed, lies the nucleus conviction that some- 
thing is right.’? Now, whatever good lay at the 
foundation of this party, none resulted. There 
were ignorant and illiberal Americans, just as there 
were ignorant and bigoted foreigners ; the contact 
of these two gave rise to many a disgraceful riot. 
And the crowd that lingered after the fire on that 
summer morning, were representatives, very large- 
ly, of both these classes. A few hot words, which 
some one threw out, were caught up and resented, 
hot words led to stout blows, and in a melee a pis- 
tol was discharged. ‘*‘Our Captain’s shot,” said 
some excited one, and that was the signal for the 








mob element to let itself loose. No one seemed to 


‘*Earthly Paradise,” issued in 1656, a large quarto, 
of over six hundred pages. The book is illustrated 
by a profusion of engravings, which, though coarse 
and crude, are in many cases readily recognized as 
representations of flowering and other plants which 
are still popular and are yet grown in our gardens. 

The preface of this book is a curious production. 
The Garden of Eden is taken as the model garden, 
and Adam, ‘‘ being to dresse and keep this place, 
must of necessity know all the things that grew 
therein, and to what uses they serve, else his labor 
about them, and knowledge in them, had been in 
vain.”” We are treated to the author’s view of the 
original Paradise, or Garden of Eden, in the frontis- 
piece, which is here reproduced, though much re- 
duced, the original picture being eight by twelve 
inches. The author indicates that he believes the 
story of the Tartarian Lamb, by introducing that 
remarkable plant somewhat above the center of 
his picture, and a little to the left, Eve, like a 
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usually worn by steamer deck-hands, many of 
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dutiful wife, is shown at work; she is apparently 
picking strawberries, but such strawberries ! One 
will evidently be enough for tea in that small family. 
One can not help pitying poor Adam, when he shall 
get to work at the prickly pear, a little below, and 
at his right-hand. The appearance of this work, 
wae no doubt an important event in horticulture. 


OE 
The Doctor’s Talks. 


ds! Meh I 
Enough has been said about the growing corn. 
You have seen how, from a little seed, the kernel 
of corn, which you covered up in the earth, a little 
plant came, and this went on, building itself up, 
story after story, or joint after joint, until there 
was a stalk of corn—it may be three feet high, or, 
in some southern corn, thirteen feet or more. The 
young plant, at the very start, was supplied with 
food by the seed, but it soon formed roots by which 
it could find its own food, in the soil. I would 
again remind you that, what has taken place with 
one corn-stalk in your little field, takes place in all 
the many acres that by their yield make up the im- 
mense corn crop of the country. 
OTHER PLANTS DO THE SAME, 

Not only does the manner of growth of one corn- 
stalk show how all other corn-stalks—how many 
millions of them !—grow, but all other crops grown 
from seed, crops of the field, of the vegetable gar- 
den, and the flower garden, all grow in essentially 
the same manner. Your corn has shown you that, 
after growing awhile, each plant sets about pro- 
ducing seed. That is: more corn. 

WHAT IS THE OBJECT ? 

The object of the corn-stalk in producing more 
corn like that from which it sprang itself, is to con- 
tinue its kind, to provide that there shall be more 
corn next year. If each stalk bore but a single 
kernel, this would be secured, but from one to sey- 
eral hundred kernels are yielded by each stalk. 
It is this surplus beyond what is needed for next 
year’s seeding, that affords such an abundance of 
food for man, and for animals. You have seen 
that, before corn could be produced, there must 
be an action by the “ pollen,’ produced by the 
flowers of the “tassel”? upon the “pistils,’’ the 
silk of the ear. This action of the pollen takes 
place in one way or another, wherever seed is pro- 
duced, but the method of effecting this is wonder- 
fully varied. 

THE RIPENING CORN. 

After the pollen has acted upon the ovule of the 

corn pistil, a seed is formed; this grows to its full. 





Fig. 1.—THE VEGETABLE LAMB, 


size, and ripens into just such a kernel, or seed, as 
you planted. When the kernels of your corn begin 
to harden, cut off the stalks close to the surface of 
the ground, tie them in bundles, and stand them 
up where they grow, or in some convenient place. 
If you have but a few stalks, lean them up against 
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afence. After the corn is quite ripe, I shall have 
some more to say about it....There is nothing 
more wonderful than the life history of a plant— 
any plant. Starting with a dry, apparently dead 
seed, there comes from it a tiny plant, which out 
of the dull, lifeless soil, builds up a living, growing 
plant, as in some kinds of corn many feet high, with 
waving green leaves. 

There have been many fables told about both 
plants and animals; some of these have a slight 
foundationin fact. Sometimes questions are asked 














Fig. 2.—A GOOSE, OR BARNACLE TREE. 


by older people that, I think, may be answered in 
the Boys’ and Girls’ columns, rather than in those 
devoted to farm matters. 

THE VEGETABLE LAMB. 

When I am asked by a grown-up person, if it is 
true that there is a plant in Tartary that bears liv- 
ing lambs, Iam not altogether surprised. I have 
known ordinarily intelligent persons to firmly be- 
lieve that horses’ hairs, if kept in water for a cer- 
tain time, would become snakes ; and I have known 
persons who pass for sane and sensible, to believe 
that water, or precious metals, can be discovered 
by a person holding hazel (some think, peach-tree 
is better) twigs in his hands. Where these things, 
and the importance of doing certain operations 
when “the sign is right,’’ or in the “right time of 
the moon,” are believed in, Ido not wonder that 
any story about plants, however improbable, should 
find believers. The story of the vegetable lamb, a 
few centuries ago, was gravely told as true. I here 
reproduce an engraving from one of the early books 
of travel, which shows how this strange plant is 
said tohave appeared. Even this story hasa slight 
foundation in fact. In the country where this 
vegetable lamb is said to grow, one of the common 
ferns has a very large and hairy root-stock; this, 
when dug up, and turned upside down, looks, at a 
distance, enough like a lamb to deceive those who 
wish to be deceived. Not more strange is this 
story of the vegetable lamb than that which was 
for a long time believed about the origin of one 
of the wild geese. 

A GOOSE, OR BARNACLE TREE. 

When there was but little known of the history 
of wild geese, a curious account was given of one 
of the species, still common in Great Britain. 

One of the barnacles has a stalk several inches 
long, at the top of which is the barnacle, with a 
shell of several plates, which is white, and not very 
unlike an egg. These, like the barnacles wiich 
have no stalks, but sit close upon a rock or timber, 
are common on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
stalked barnacle, in very early times, was supposed 
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the barnacle have a slight resemblance to the claw 
of a bird, and this favored the idea that a bird would 
hatch from it. A book printed in 1597, describes 
the hatching of the goose from the barnacle in 
detail: “At last, the bird ‘hangeth only by the 
bill,’ and in short space after it cometh to full 
maturity and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth 
feathers and groweth to a fowl bigger than a mal- 
lard, and lesser than a goose.’’ In the books of 
that day, engravings were given, showing the tree, 
and the manner in which geese were hatched from 
the barnacles growing upon it. I here reproduce 
one of these pictures of this wonderful tree, 


cen 
A Hint for Boys in Grinding Tools, 


Machines of all kinds were intended and devised, 
to make hand work more accurate and effective, 
A very remarkable instance might be cited, which 
may, perhaps, tend to excite the admiration and 
emulation of many farm boys, who know how diffi- 
cult it is to grind an axe or chisel‘ to an even bevel. 
The ‘cut off,” of a steam engine, is a valve which 
shuts off the steam from the cylinder, and then Icts 
it in again. This used to be done by a boy, wko 
pulled the valve back and forth by a cord. If this 
was not done with perfect accuracy, the engine 
thumped, and manifested very great indignation, 
and worked unevenly. A smart boy, who had his 
eyes open, and his brains well put together, tied the 
cord to a part of the engine, which went back and 
forth evenly with every 
stroke of the piston. He 
thus invented the auto- 
matic ‘‘ cut-off,’ which is 
now one of the most im- 
portant parts of a steam 
engine, and makes it more 
like the human brain and 
muscle in action, than 
anything else about it. 
This was a little thing, but 
all the great things in 
the world are made up of 
small ones. Many a boy, 
and his father as well, 
who has toiled over the 
grindstone to sharpen tools, will be pleased with 
this device (see engraving), for giving 2 smooth 
and even edge to tools, which can be held by the 
hands, while the stone is turned by a treadle ora 
horse-power. It isa triangle of wooden bars, put 
together as shown, having a sharp pin at the point, 
a clamp for holding the tool at the center, and holes 
at the sides, for tving an axe handle with cords, 
to keep it firm. The grind-stone is near a wall 
or a post, and the pin is pushed into this to hold 
the frame. The frameis then held in its proper 
position by the hands, and if held firmly, will grind 
an even bevel on any tool. A scythe, or a cutting- 
bar of a mower or reaper, or a chisel, can thus be 
ground perfectly and with little labor. 
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A Rebus, which offers good advice to farmers. 
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TOOL HOLDER. 








Solution to Rebus in August. 


Still waned the day ; the wind that chased 
The jagged clouds blew chilling yet ; 
The woods were stripped, the fields were waste ; 








to be the egg of a water fowl. The moving parts of 


The wintry sun was near his rest, 
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To Our Juvenile Readers, 
access. 

Very many of the most active workers of the 
American Agriculturist for many years past, have 
been readers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Columns. We 
propose to make these columns more interesting 
than ever from this time forward, and we desire to 
secure several thousand co-workers among the 
boys and girls. We have ascheme, which not only 
will pay you very handsomely for securing new 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist, but will 
assist you very materially in securing them. Every 
boy and girl in every State and Territory who would 
like to know what this scheme is, will please im- 
mediately send their name to us, directed as follows: 
‘The Doctor,’”’ care of Boys’ and Girls’ Column, 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 








Fairs, and No Fairs, 
—>- 

The lists of the fairs to be held this fall, on pages 390, 
and 391,are much larger than usual. Not only are the 
lists more full, but they are more accurate as to time and 
place, than such Jists usually are. These data we have 
procured by direct application to officials, and others, 
in every county in the United States—a method of course 
involving both trouble and expense, which were war- 
ranted by the more complete and accurate lists now pre- 
sented. Our direct application to some person in each 
county, brought us, besides information as to the fairs to 
be held, informed us as to the counties in which there 
will be no fairs. County, district and other local fairs, 
are of vastly more importance to the rural population of a 
state, than is the great State Fair. While the local fairis 
usually accessible to nearly all the inhabitants of a county 
or district, the State Fair, especially in a large state, can 
be reached by buta small portion of the farmers, and it 
depends largely tor its success upon city people, and 
others, who are not kept away by the expense of attend- 
ing. In the smaller fairs, each visitor learns about the re- 
sources and capabilities of his own vicinage. If fine results 
in the way of crops are displayed, the visitor feels that he 
could achieve a like success, by the use of similar meth- 
ods, and he is prompted to learn what these are. Ata 
State Fair, the articles exhibited in each class are so nu- 
merous, that it becomes a wearisome task to give merely 
a glance at each, and the visitor carries away an impres- 
sion of the magnitude, rather than the individual excel- 
lences of the exhibition. A smaller fair is vastly 
more instructive, as the articles exhibited are quite as 
numerous as one can properly examine in one or two 
days; and these, leisurely studied, will prove much more 
instructive, than will a confused multitude of articles, 
passed by with a superficial glance. “In view of the great 
importance of the county and other local fairs, we are 
surprised to learn from our responses that there are 
nearly four hundred counties (397), in which no fairs 
will be held this year. These counties are distributed 
among the states as follows: 
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In many instances the reports stated, ‘*No fairs 
now held; “No interest in the matter;* ‘ Ef- 
forts made, but unsuccessful;’? ‘‘Defunct;” ‘Sus- 
pended: “Failed for want of patronage ;” “‘ Lack of 
interest on the part of the people ;”’ “So poor we can’t 
afford a fair; ‘* Not enterprise enough ; a camp-meeting 
is the hight of ambition here ;” ‘People haven't the 
pluck or energy to get upa fair ;” ‘* Have had none for 
ten or twelve years,” etc. The chief reason why no fairs 
are now held in these counties, is evidently ‘‘a lack of 
interest on the part of the people.” If ‘the people” are 
expected to institute a fair, these counties will probably 
remain fair-less for many years tocome. Considerable 
experience in such matters has shown us, that the hold- 
ing of, and the success of a fair, depends upon a few pub- 
lic-spirited workers. Most frequentlya single individual 





is the motive power. 
“go,” to a few others, and these together form a Board of 
Management, which acts upon the community as a leaven, 


He imparts his enthusiasm, his 


and success follows. There should be, and no doubt is, 
in each one of these counties in which no fair is held, 
just the man to give the thing astart. This is a case in 
which we believe in the ‘‘ one man power.” Such a per- 
son can be of real service to the community in which he 
lives, by starting the movement for a fair next year. Let 
him begin now, by bringing the farmers together in a 
Farmers’ Club, to hold meetings monthly, or oftener. 
Get the farmers together, ostensibly for the discussion 
of farm topics, but really, to make them acquainted with 
one another, and to encourage a feeling of local pride, in 
the county or district. If this is properly managed, the 
fair will follow without special effort. But there must 
be one man as a motive power. Reader, are you the 
man? Ifso, your county will have a fair next year, and 
thereafter. 


A Cottage Costing $900. 
——<>—— 

This cheap cottage, of which side elevation and 
plans are given, is suitable for a village lot, or the coun- 
try, and was designed to meet the requirements of 
villagers and farmers of moderate means. It is so ar- 
ranged that an extension can be added if desired. The 
cottage is twenty by twenty-eight feet, and contains five 
rooms, all pleasantly lighted, with the necessary closets, 
and space for stairway. The first flooris two feet eight 








Fig. 1.—siDE ELEVATION. 


inches above the level of the grade line, giving air space 
beneath the floor, but no cellar. The first storyis nine 
feet high to the top of the plates, and eight feet high be- 
tween the floor and level portion of the ceiling. The 
chimney and foundation walls are of hard brick, laid in 
cement mortar, and are supported upon suitable footings 
of stone. Sheet-iron stove-pipe thimbles are set in the 
chimney, in the kitchen and dining room, and in one 
chamber. The side walls and ceilings of all rooms and 
closets are lathed with seasoned spruce laths, and plas- 


tered in two good coats ; the last coat isa white sand - 


finish. The framing timber is of sound, seasoned spruce, 
of the following sizes :—Sills, four by six inches; girders, 
four by six inches ; plates, four by fourinches ; studding, 
D. & W., three by four inches ; joists, two by eight 
inches; bridging, one by three inches ; rafters, two by 
five inches ; studding, two by fourinches; ledger boards, 
one by four inches, Joists and stndding are placed six- 
teen inches, and rafters twenty inches from centers, all 
framed, braced and thoroughly spiked together. The 
outside walls of the building are sheathed with rongh 
hemlock inch-boards, and covered with beveled poplar, 
five-inch siding, laid five inches to the weather. The 
roofis covered with one by six-inch hemlock fence boards, 
Jaid two and one-half inches apart, and shingled with 
eighteen-inch white pine shingles, laid five and a half 
inches to the weather. The cornice is formed by nailing 


























Fig. 2.—FIRST FLOOR. 


tongued and grooved boards upon the lower ends of the 
rafters, with the surfaced side down. The barge-boards, 
corner-bhoards, outside door and window casings, belt- 
courses, water table, steps and platforms, are all of one 








and one-eighth inch, dry, white pine. The outside door 
frames, have one and one-eighth inch rabbeted jambs; a}, 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR, 


other door and window frames have seven-eighth inch 
jambs with stops. All window frames have two-inch rab. 
beted white pine sills, ‘The window sashes are one and 
one-fourth inch thick, glazed with single thick glass, and 
hung with cast-iron weights, brown hempen cord, and 
box-wood pulleys. Inside casings are plain beveled, 
seven-eighths of an inch thick, by four and one-half 
inches wide; hase-boards, seven and one-half inches 
wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick. The stairs are of 
white pine, with risers seven-eighths of an inch thick; 
and treads one and one-eighth inch thick, with rounded 
nosings and coves in the neual way; all put together in 
a substantial manner. The floors are of dry, tongued and 
grooved spruce. Outside doors, one and one-half inch in 
thickness, All other doors are one and one-fourth inch 
thick, with four panels, monlded both sides, and hung 
with cast-iron, loose butts, and provided with suitable 
brass-faced mortise locks, with brown mineral knobs, and 
japanned iron roses, drops, and escutcheons, with the ex- 
ception of the front door, which has black porcelain 
knob, and Berlin bronze roses, drops and escutcheon. 
Each closet is provided with six black japanned 
iron wardrobe hooks, Outside blinds to all windows, 
All interior and exterior wood-work is painted two coats 
with white lead and linseed oil, stained as directed at 
the time of painting. This house is adapted to the 
Western States, as it is substantially built, and being 
low, is well calculated to withstand the high winds so 
common in many localities. 


Estimate ot House Costing $900. 
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Animal Ailments. 
ooo 

Lumps ON THB Back oF Cows.—S. G. A., Berkshire 
Co., Mass. The round, small swellings on the backs of 
cattle, which appear in July or earlier, are caused by the 
presence of grubs, the larve of the cattle bot, or gad 
fly, which lays its eggs in the backs of the cattle about 
the present season. These grubs can be squeezed out 
in May or June, and should be destroyed. They do no 
injury, excepting to somewhat irritate the animals; but 
they should be taken out and destroyed by every farmer, 
and would then become scarce. 





SHRINKING oF THE Hip MusciEs.—G. G., Greenville, 
Ii. The shrinking of the hip (or shoulder) muscles, 
commonly called sweeny, is caused by inflammation 
and loss of tissue, as well as byinaction of the large 
muscle, consequent upon disease of the joint. The 
healthful condition of the muscle is sometimes réstored, 
when the trouble in the joint is removed. This isnotal- 
ways the case, as when the joint becomes ulcerated, and 
permanent lameness, more or less severe, ensues, the 
limb can not be nsed in the natural manner. The appli- 
cation of active, stimulating liniments, with free rubbing 
of the parts, may serve to restore the muscle, 


Warts.—W. C. Hyland, Bermuda. Warts are 8 con- 
tagions, parasitic disease of the skin. They attack some - 
animals in preference to others, and may be looked upom 
as evidence of some constitutional weakness. The. 

only effective treatment is to remove ihem by causticg 
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or the knife, or both. Caustic potash, applied in the 
form of paste, made by adding a little water, is an ex- 
cellent remedy ; the wart is first rubbed down with pu- 
mice stone, and the caustic is then applied. Nitric acid 
is also an effective caustic. When the wart is pear- 
shaped, or has a neck, it is best cut off with shears, and 
some caustic applied to the roots. 


INDIGESTION FROM GREEN Foop.—W. M. R., InyoCo., 
Cal. Over-feeding with green food, such as clover or 
alfalfa, or indigestion of such food caused by active 
work after a hearty meal, produces fermentation, and the 
evolution of gas in the stomach and bowels, Theswelling 
may appear chiefly in the bowels, when it will be prom- 
inent on both sides, and alsoon the rump. The swelling 
pits, or dimples, on pressure with the finger. The trouble 
is to be carefully avoided by rest after feeding, or feeding 
moderately before driving, and not feeding wet fodder. 
To relieve the animal, give a dose of one pint of linseed 
oil, by the mouth, and half a pint, with an ounce of tur- 
pentine, as an injection. 


Brzious Fever ix A Cow.—Sam’! Hill, Crawford Co., 
Kans. Loss of appetite, and suspension of rumination, 
or loss of cud, indicate disorder of the liver. This affects 

‘ the bile or gall, and at times the gall bladder is greatly 
enlarged, and sometimes ruptured. A plain, - outward 
indication of this state of things is yellowness of the 
eyes, an:l a strong odor and dark color of the dung and 
urine. For this complaint, and whenever rumination is 
suspended, an active purgative, such asa quart of raw 
linseed oil, may be given. A few doses of two drams of 
podophyllin, given ina ball of linseed meal and molasses, 
will be useful. Abstinence from food for two days is 
also advisable. 


ScRATCHES IN A HorsE.—Subscriber, Utah. Scratches, 
or grease, in a horse, is due to disordered blood, loaded 
with impurities which should have been carried off 
through the kidneys or bowels. It usually accompanies 
urinary disorder, and is most prevalent among horses 
which are fed largely upon grain. Exposure of the legs 
to mud or wet, or melting snow, aggravates the condi- 
tion of the skin, and assists in the inflammatory eruption. 
The treatment should be to give cooling medicines, as 
twelve to sixteen ounces of Epsom salts, followed by 
n.ild diuretics,as one ounce doses of sweet spirits of 
niter. But a change of food will be helpful; give bran 
mash, with some cut roots if possible. Wash the legs 
with warm water and soft soap, and then apply a solu- 
tion of one dram of sulphate of zinc in a pint of water. 
The niter should be continued for ten days or two weeks, 
The legs must be strictly protected from contact with 
manure or mud. 


To Detect Earty Stages or Precnancy.—W. B. 
Pines, Wright Co., Minn., is a butcher, and in buying 
cattle, often desires to kuow whether cows and heifers 
are with calf, before distention of the abdomen shwws 
iteelf. The practical ear may be able to detect the fact of 
pregnancy in the domesticated animals at a very early 
period,and in the cow as earlyas the sixth or eighth 
week. The beating of the fcetal heart, may be heard 
twice as frequent as that of the mother. The.region best 
adapted for listening is on the right fifnk, commencing 
at the upper portion, at a point midway between the hip- 
bone and the last rib, and atan eqnal distance below the 
processes of the back-bone, shifiing the ear downwards 
and backwards. If the operator closes the other ear 
with his finger, it will greatly assist the concentration of 
the feetal sounds at the desired poiut. Of course, it is 
important thatthe animal should be perfectly at rest, and 
that there should be no extraneous noises. The acquire- 
ment of accuracy, and the ready detection of the fetal 
sounds, can only be attained by practice, but once heard, 
the sounds can hardly be mistaken, especially if care is 
taken by the listener not to confound the pulsations of 
his own arteries, with those for which he is seeking. 


Remepy For Bioatine.—Subscriber, Utah Co., Utah. 
Bloating is caused by the fermentation of green food in 
the pannch. The trouble should be avoided by care in 
feeding. No green food, wet with rain or dew, should be 
given, nor any freshly cut—not until it is somewhat wilted 
—nor should the food be given in excessive quantity. 
When it occurs in spite of precautions, a ready remedy 
is to put a round stick, two inches in diameter, in the 
mouth like a bit, and tie it fast by the ends to the horns 
to holdit. This assists in the escape of the gas from the 
stomach. Instant relief is afforded by puncturing the 
stomach at a point midway between the hip bone and the 
last rib, and equally distant from the back, so that the 
loin aud kidneys are avoided. The exact point is where 
the swelling is most prominent. A penknife is a useful 
instrument, but a trochar and canula are better. When 
a knife is used, a quill should be put into the orifice, and 
kept from stoppage by a wire. When the gas has all es- 
caped, the quill is removed, and the wound heals very 

After the trouble is over, dry feed or some 
ran slops, and very little green food should be used. 




























SPECIAL 


@z— TO — 9 


SUBSCRIBERS for 1886. 


eer 5° Lo 


An Extra [ong Year. 


ene Ltt tse 


15 Months for One Year's Subserip- 
tion to the American Agriculturist. 


{s" Every new subscriber, whose subscription 
to the American Agriculturist, for 1886, reaches us 
before Oct. 1, 1885, will not only receive the Journal 
for all of 1886 (Volume 45 complete), but will also 
be presented with the numbers for the remainder 
of this year free. That is, he will receive this paper 
for fifteen months, beginning with the October 
number of the current year, for the price ($1.50), 
of one year’s subscription. 


AND MORE. 


(ay If $1.70 be sent, the new subscriber will 
receive not only the American Agriculturist for 
fifteen months as above, but also 


THE FINE ENGRAVING OF 


+? GENERAL GRANT <« 


from his last sitting, described elsewhere. Grand 
cabinet size, 18 by 24 inches, executed at large ex- 





ing. [Where a present subscriber sends the name 
of a new subscriber together with $1.50, he, the 
present subscriber, is presented with the engraving 
of a Grant. See page 393 for fuller partic- 
ulars. 


AND STILL MORE. 


[=3" On oe of $2.00 from any person, before 
October 1st, 1885, we will forward, to any new 
subscriber he may specify, the 


AMERICAN 


AGRICGULTURIST 


for fifteen months, as above stated, the 


American Agriculturist 
Family Cyclopedia, 


—>+<$ AND THE -o-— 


Engraving of Gen. Grant. 


Will our readers_kindly call the attention of their 
friends and neighbors to these offers? We greatly ap- 
preciate the thousands of frienglly and encouraging 
words which have come from our readers during 
the past year. See pages 389 and 393, other 
liberal offers and inducements made to our friends 
and subscribers, for securing new subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist. 





The Truth About Sheep in Flor= 
ida.—N. E. Farrell, Alachua Co., Fla. Florida had 
ninety-eight thousand, nine hundred and forty sheep on 
the 1st of January, 1884. It is true that this is more 
than either Massachusetts or Rhode Island had, but this 
is because these States are thickly populated, having 
many large towns and viliages, and the dogs which 
abound, almost wholly prevent the rearing of sheep. 
Florida contains less sheep than any state but four, viz: 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Delaware, 
while North Carolina had four hundred and fifty-two 
thousand, one hundred and seventy-six, or more tian 
eighteen states which had fewer. It is true that Florida 
has a good deal of grass, but it is in the south where cat- 
tle are ranged. The character of the grazing, however, 
may be gathered from the fact that the value of cattle in 


_ - SEE PAGES 387, 888, 389, and 393 FOR HUMBUG AND OTHER MATTERS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
































Florida, is less than in any other state or territory, being 
fourteen dollars and thirty cents for cows, and nine dol- 
lars and eighteen cents for oxen; the value of the Flor. 
ida hog, is also the lowest in any state, viz., two dollars 
and fourteen cents each. Thesé facts support the state. 
ment made in the American Agriculturist, from accurate 
knowledge by an expert in sheep culture, that Florida 
is not asuitable state for engaging in the business of 
rearing sheep. We aim to write the exact truth, and 
avoid misleading any person, and make no statements 
that are not justified by facts. 


= 


Bee Notes for September. 
L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
—< = 

In locations like my own, where bees have been prop. 
erly managed, they will have an abundance of stores 
for winter ; but in sections where the yield of honey has 
failed, or the management has been deficient, many stocks 
will not be properly supplied. I have just received an 
inquiry from a bee-keeper in St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
bearing upon this point, which I quote: 

‘This summer has been very cold and wet. Bees have 
been prevented from gathering honey from clover, and I 
suspect that bass-wood will prove a failure, and I shalt 
have to feed largely of sugar syrup. How soon can I 
commence to feed, so as to have each colony well sup- 
plied with stores, before they become so cross in the fall # 
How many pounds are necessary to carry a colony from 
November Ist to April 25th? Would it be practicable to 
select one of my strongest colonies, and feed them large- 
ly, and as soon as a comb was all sealed, remove it toa 
weaker colony, and so on, making the strong colony do 
all the storing and sealing for the weaker ones? What 
feeder shall I use? a: @; 3.” 

This correspondent has had about the same experience 
as bee-keepers generally. About the only thing bees 
have done well, and persistently during June, and the 
first half of July, was to swarm. Clover has failed to 
yield much surplus. I think, that Mr. B.’s prediction as 
to the failure of bass-wood, will have proved to be in- 
correct. I have seldom seen honey stored more rapidly 
from any source, than it is being gathered from bass- 
wood, while lam writing. The best stocks will doubt- 
less store to-day, from twenty to twenty-five pounds each. 
Iam running forty-eight, of the one hundred stocks in 
my home apiary, for extracted honey, and on July 27th we 
took three thousand six hundred pounds, the combs hay- 
ing been emptied on July 15th, twelve days previous. 
This indicates something of the possibilities of bee-cul- 
ture under favorable conditions. We have with us now, 
Mr. Pedro Casanova, proprietor of extensive apiaries in 
Cuba, who is investigating our methods of producing ex- 
tracted honey. To return to the question of feeding for 
winter—necessary supplies should be furnished during 
the present month. To be amply provided for, each 
stock should have not less than twenty-five pounds of 
honey. I prefer placing the feed directly into the combs, 
as described on page 208 of ‘‘Quinby’s New Bee-keep- 
ing.” If preferred, it may be supplied in a pan ofa 
suitable size, and placed under the cap on top of the hive. 
Shavings, or a thin wooden float, should be placed in the 
pan, to prevent the bees from being drowned. 








Dwellings for Village and Country.—By 
8. B. Reed.—New York: O. Judd Co., David W. Judd, 
Pres’t.—The author of this work, Mr. 8. B. Reed, needs 
no introduction to the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist. Fora numberof years, his designs and plans 
of dwellings have appeared in nearly every issue. He 
was originally invited to become a contributor on ac- 
count of the very satisfactory character of a number 
of dwellings, built after his designs in a suburban town, 
not far from New York City. The designs of these build- 
ings were remarkably well suited to the localities, while 
the division into rooms, etc., was especially con- 
venient, and made the most of the floor space. The 
practical character of the numerous designs, contributed 
to the American Agriculturist by Mr. Reed, has com- 
mended them to those intending to build, and there are 
now dwellings in all parts of the country built after 
them. The work of which the title is given above, isa 
quarto, and presents thirty-five dwellings in one hundred 
and forty-nine illustrations. A wide range of dwellings 
is included, from the neat and cozy cottage, costing 
seven hundred dollars, to the summer hotel or boarding 
house, requiring an outlay of twenty thousand dollars. 
Each building is shown in front and side elevation, and 
plans of the principal floors are given. Each design is 
accompanied by a detailed estimate of the cost of ma- 
terials, etc. These designs are not a series of fancy 
sketches, but each has been embodied in a dwelling, now 
standing and occupied, mostly in some suburban locali- 
ty, not very far from New York. The author gives sug- 
gestions to persons, who contemplate building, etc., 
which add to the value of the work. Price, $3.00. 
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~~ MODERN HOUSE PAINTING 


might be transformed into picturesque and highly ornamental cottages by the judicious use of rich colors ; thereby enhancing the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of the exterior, to no less extent than is now almost universally effected in ‘interiors’? by the employment of modern paper hangings of rich 


T= little attention has until recently been given to the decoration of wooden dwellings, thousands of which, including those of plain and simple design, 


and artistic designs upon plain white walls and ceilings. 

The laudable and rapidly growing tendency to the free use of color in the decoration of yillas and cottages as well as the most pretentious structures, 
renders it more than ever necessary that the paints employed should be of the best possible quality. : 

It is a well-known fact that the average cost of applying paint is from two to four times as much as the cost of the paint itself, but probably not more 
than one in a hundred purchasers stop to think of the questionable economy of expending from fifty to one hundred dollars for labor in applying twenty-five 
or thirty dollars worth of inx<rior paint, which after a year or so affords neither protection nor ornament, when the use of a strictly first-class paint (costing 
twenty per cent, or, say five or six dollars more for sufficient to paint a small house) would insure a serviceable and always pleasing result for at least two or 


three times as long. 


Another important fact—which no intelligent, honest painter will deny—should also be more generally known, viz.: that a gallon of paint composed of 
the best materials, thoroughly combined, will, in consequence of its superior “‘ body ” and opacity, ‘‘cover” from twenty to twenty-five per cent more surface 


than a gallon of such paints as are commonly sold. 


Many who have had experience with cheap paints, and who are deterred from keeping their houses well painted by the seemingly endless expense, will 
be glad to learn that it may be avoided by the use of handsome and enduring colors; and we refer them to the new edition of our illustrated pamphlet, 
Structural Decoration, just published for free distribution, containing illustrations of many public and private buildings, decorated with H. W. Joumns’ 
“‘ Asbestos”? Liquid Paints, with samples and description of the colors used. 

These paints have a larger sale in this country and abroad than any others for structural purposes, snd for obvious reasons they command higher prices 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


175 Ranvotrx Sr., Cxnrcaco. 


170 Fourrs Sr., Pamaps.Ps. 


Burren Hovusz, Burren Sr, Lonpon. 


When sending for “ Structural Decoration,” please mention American Agriculturist, 











Pr CONDENSED 

CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 


WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa« 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz= 
ingly, and is of great valuc to housekeepers, 
Bold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter. 
feits are not urged upon you, PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ormell Universit 


Courses Leading to Degrees. 





Agriculture, Analytical Chemistry, 
8, Architecture, 

History & Political Science, Natural History, 

Literature, Science, 

Philosophy, Civil Engineering, 


Science and Letters, Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and Physies, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering. 

To regular students in Agriculture, instruction is free. 
Entrance Examinations Beginat 9 A. M., June 
15, and Sept. 15, 1885. For the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTER, giving full information reepecting admis- 
sion, free scholarships, fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER UF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
co., Syracuse, N. Y. 











SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 







A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for table 
or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish emery with steel wire 
in center, and will last a life-time. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 60 cts. Good live agents of either sex wanted 
at once, in every townand city. Write for terms. 
Address W. H. PARKIN, 128. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 














CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine a of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately-flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use.of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 


dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pare we and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
‘anette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


FASHION PUBLISHING CO, 
18 Jacob St. P.O.Box, 3491, 


New York, 









cheap Watches that have been so ex~ 
tensivel advertised in many papers 
a by ts in come 


Set am if ge money from the auwy and con 
aim mon m the un and 
@ worthless article which stops running after bein 
earried a short time, the cases turn Block end 
watch becomes useless, absolutely worth] 
constant source of irritation to the owner, who finds 
after he has purchased what he soogens to 
good article that he has been gold. is 
with our 
an open 
stem . 
ing and 
setting unusua: and 
finished in all its parts. It has 1 a 
second hand, crystal strong, extra 
the new bevel éhges and a finely finished German 
Silver case nickel-plated in the best manner, as 
a timepiece it cannot be excelled by the most ex- 
msive watches made. It can be regulated so 
the variations will be very slight, and we will 
merican 


A 
abeor tier 
sub 8 to be the best and 
the money 
this ones carries no other watch than this; and seve 
eral departments have used them for. years.” 
We have reduced the price of this elegant timepiece 
and shall from this time offer them to the readers of 
thispaper for 
each, by pre- 
re aed 
Cc b pe ibject to examinati 

-O. D., by express su! ion 
paying if’ preferred. When writing for our 
of fine Watches and Jewelry, or ordering a 
Mention this paper to whom we refer, 

C. C. CUMMINGS, 38 Dey Street, New 
York, Sole Importer of the Accurate 
‘Watch, and wholessle dealer and importer of Fine 

on ‘ewelry of description, 












Watches, Diamonds and Ji every 
=. BIRCH'S..;’ KEY AND NOT 
WILLWIND VAG Ge WEAR OUT. 
SOLD by watchmakers. By mail, 2c. Cireulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH & CO., 88 Dey St., N. Y. 


VYEHRICHS 2. 


ashion Quarterly. 


A Magazine published at the beginning of each season, 
containing a variety of interesting reading matter, and a com- 
plete Illustrated Price List of the latest fashions — being a 
COMPENDIUM OF SHOPPING in all its branches, by the aid of 
which any lady, at any point, however distant, can do her 
shopping in the New York Market. The Fall Number will be 
issued on September ist. Subscription price, 





#8 KIRTY GENES A YEAR. & 


ADDRESS, 





THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 


P. 0, Box 3491. 


18 Jacob St., New York, - 
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Our Illustrated Catalogue 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


PLANTS 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
Ready September Ist. 

Sent FREE on application. 
PETER HENDERSON & C0,, 
Seedsmen & Florists, 

35 & 87 Cortlandt St.. New York. 





Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 
BULBS.—La i tati =, = from 
ey 4 fh in Holland. Firat t quailty. ulbs, Beau- 


tiful Hothouse Plants, Palms, O Roses, etc., well 
Pears, new poe By new Cherries, 


ew 
rapes, new Strawberries, oe -» With a large stock of 
all kinds of raly Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants OHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


SEED WHEAT. 


Crop of 1885, Ready by July 10th. 


all the Hardy and Lahey Varieties. — that have 
withstood the t winter almost — uninjured. Will 
be ready for ey by July 10th or 15th. no aps. 
mode o here sent pase recel it of 6 cts - te postage aaa: 
Address SAMUEL W echanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
1885. 


1838. PARRY STRAWBERRY, 


has again surpassed all others, over 50 best ies.” at 
POMONA ORSERIE 
S$. and two 


and received th: 
more SPECIAL Dp etiiin 5 Mecrsstont, ineland 
and New York Strawberry Exhibitions ; also, the FIRST 
PREMIUM, and SWEEPSTAKE PRIZE, overall 
other new varieties, at t sniscapiaree R.I. Send for testi- 
mBOR G from a various Stat 
wht PLANTS now ready. Lawson and 
Wilson Jr. Blackberry, Grapes, 


Wid. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


grown, cheap. 
G 
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ogue free. W 





PRIME 2 YEAR 
nL HIE APPLE SEEDLINGS, 
he eee Tey adapted 
healthy 
— ay A ble. Sam- 


bles. sent by mail by ay secteting 
To cts, to Pew ay 
Address ahah HOYT’S SON: Y Banas co Conn. 


FeAcH, TREES 286i Tits =. 


lise of all bi atte ere ne aa 
ng Bey Vines, Small hey mae er Plants by 
Catalogue, wing how and what to plant, 


RANDOLPH PE PETERS, Wilmington, Deb 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW an abou JOHNSON GRASS 


send to HE for Pamphlet. Addres: 
TBI PC RT POST, Selma, Dallas Co,, Alabama. 


COMET PEAR, 


KIEFFER, PEACH AND OTHER 
FRUIT BUDS. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Potted 
or Layered. 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 

















ORIENTAL PEARS 


Specialties. LeConte and Kietfe 
Pears on their own roots; Bartlett 20 
other pears on LeConte roots; Peen 
To and Honey Peaches; Russian 
Apricots on plum; Peaches on 
plum and tested Russian Apples. 
pane os po with facts, free. rge and 
nera coornens of Fruit, Trees. 
: Sddress W WwW. F. H Manager, 
Hantsville Nurseries, HuntsvillesA a: 


New Catalogue free. 
Address Phenix & 
Emerson, Nursery- 
men Bloomington, Ill. 


WIL! p, FLOWER Sorchids, Liltes, 


Ferns ine, etc. Catalogu 
D &TLuerT. Southwick, Mass. 


BA U GH’S .$ BAUGH'S 325 


oa NOT Acidulated South Carolina Rock; 
neither is it a one-crop fertilizer ; practical results show 
that no better fertilizer can be used to produce 


LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT AND GRASS. 


It is made from the bones of cattle slaughtered at the 
Abattoir and Slaughter Houses in Philadelphia. 
M ARK We are now selling Baugh’s 
R ADE strictly pure Raw Bone 
T Meal, also Baugh’s Ready 
Dissolved Pure Animal 
Bones at very low prices. It 
would surprise farmers to know 
how very low they can procure 
these brands from us, Send 
ros name and address, and we 





















will mail you our Phosphate Guide 


BAUGH & SONS uit. Boudain® 





BOWKER’S 
Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York. 





SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


PHOSPHATATE, 


THE IMPROVED PLANT FOOD, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE FOR CASH. 
$28 per ton, f.0. b. Baltimore, in_new bags, and in fine 
mechanical condition for drilling. In lots of 8 and 4 ig ow) 
25c. per ton less, and in lots of 5 rons oa ever ot Ste. 
less. Mannfactured only by C. J. FM DE iN 
Office & Factory, No. 18 Bank Ae Fa Md. 
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2" NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWER AND 
MARKER! ‘iii Far 


_ CIRCULAR 
H. W. DOUGHTEN tte: Soar x73: 








Hammond’s 


Slug Shot. 


(RECISTERED.) 
Probably’there is no insecticide in existence, which is so Effective, Safe and Cheap, for the destruction of 


Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, and other insects tha 
Address 










SPECIAL ATTENTION 1S 


Prices reduced to suit the times. 


ot prey on Sn Sold by the seedsmen. For Pamphiet, 


,? Fishkilf-on-Hudsen, New York. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


UR REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


STANDARD aNo DWARF PEARS 
«0 GRAPE VINE 





Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
Dire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. 


Catalogue Free. Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres. 





21 Grocnteree, THE STORRS TORRS & HARRISON CO. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


’ Immense Stock. 





MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
(1840.) ROCHESTER, N. Y. (1885,) 


We offer for Fall potas the bg largest and most complete 
collections in the United S 

Fruit Trees, Standard and a 

Grapes, and all the small fruits, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

Roses, gf ares class. 

Hardy 

Catalogt = sent as follows: >. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, Or- 
—- Trees and Shrubs, 15¢ No. 3, Strawberries, No. 

4, Wholesale, No. 5, Roses, No. 6, Bulbs fi free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY. 


Hardy Perennial Flowers. 


The hardy perennial flowering plants, when once set out, 
require very little attention. They come up in the same 
place each spring, and for several years in succession, with 
increased size and beauty. By a proper selection, a constant 
succession of flowers may be enjoyed, from early spring 
until frost. A large collection of the best flowersin this 
Class alwaysin stock, and the novelties that appear abroad 
are added as soon as properly tested. Climbers, Lilies and 
other bulbs, etc., in great variety. Send for a descriptive 
WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 








catalogue. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
Man’f’rs of the “ RACINE FARM” and Warehouse. 


FANNING MILLS AND LAND “me 
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They are WARRANTED togive SATISFACTION. Write 


for prices and illustrated circulars before purchasing. 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 


72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


CREAMERY 


= (FOR BEST BUTTER) 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 





















BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient. 
Seven Diff Sizes. 





ferent 
Also Power Workers 





A. H. REID 
26 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SP AINS? Star Coos, Rapid Ice Cream Process; Ht 
proved Tree Tubs, all made CEDAR. 
C HU R NS Send for illustrated circular and p M.., 
¢ CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 





6 New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visit- 
ing Cards no 2 alike, name on,10c.,13 packs $1. Warranted 
best sold. Sample Book, 4c. L. JON Ks co., ty N.Y. 


ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL PROSPECT: 
| ING MACHINERY 


and how to use, is fully illustrated explained and highly recom- 

mended in ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, woiked by man, "horse or steam 
wer. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
inter or and very p Makes wells in earth or 

rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells. 

Send stamp or fllustrated priee list and term# 

Pierce 


Excavator Go, Long Island City, New York. 
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THE RIDER HOT AR 
Pumping Engine, 


Can be run by any farm hand. Can 
not explode. Can not be blown down. 
Always ready. Nearly 8,000 sold since 
1875. Specially valuable for farms and 
accent resi ences. Send for Cata- 


logue 
SAYER & CO., 


34 Dey St., New York. 














Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumping water for Railroads,= 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns,& 
Dairies, Brick Yards, Labo Ir- 
rigating, etc., as well as Geared 
Windmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, ping 
Grinders operated by Pum mping 
Corn and Co beara) ood 
Cultivators, Harrows, & 

FREEPORT MACHINE co. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 












Also Feed 
Windmills. 
Saws, Corn 











Wind 


eo NE. 


RON ewe 


S 


Tie BEST 1 
CHEAPEST 


Springfield. Machine 4 


SPRINGFIELD. 0. 3 













IN USE tod ‘ay ERY State and Territory of 


j 8. It is a sectional wheel, has 
been made by usfor 15 years,and has 
. 





never blown down without tower 
peeaking, a record noother mill can 






show. MILLSSENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
TRIAL BEST ¥ LLS, CORN 
SHELLERS, ETC. »D AGENTS 
WANTED in all unassi rritory. Cat- 


a CHALLE GE WIND MILL 
\} AND 9EED MILL OO., Bataria, Kane Co,IIL 


THE PERKINS’ 


a=\ Vind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
inctrutions for crectings sent with the first 
ill. Is warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 


Make Water-Wells, Gas-Wells, Oil-Wells, Test- 
ay {0 to 4, 000 Feet Deep, with the 


KEYSTONE 


Steam 


DRILLER 


because it is moved 
in its entirety, set in 
20 minutes, operated 
8 two men. Sent on 

full days nese 


al. Gu 
a to drill ri feet 
6in. hole in hardest sand- stone, in 10 hours, or no pay. Eight 
sizes. Send for catalogues and testimonials. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Limited 
Fallston, Pa., U. ¢. A. 














Patent Foot AR Machinery, COMPLETE 
Outfits for actual woakshop business, 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 

Machines on trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd cata’ ogue, free. 
F. & John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Address No 65 Ruby St. 
















DAVIS STUMP FULLER as | od rina, 50 tons 
! a * 


two i 
to" fo 
; cular free. 


. BEN wer, 
Westersitle. 0. 












THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL, 


esc VUE TUTTE ETA (IEA 


as steel. 





THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


for grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, and all small 
grains for feed. Crinding Plates a special metal hard 
Have double Capacity, as they sharpen them- 
selves on being reversed. Fully Guaranteed. Send for 


illustrated Catalogue. 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Ohio, 








The Edward Harrison 


a f nARiEsoN's 
©: 
STANDARD GRIN 

FLOURIN Lek anes 
— Water Wind, 
rse & a Power. 


Po oseeesing grea mapee- 
ityand aeeebillty. v- 
arranted to 












close a 3ct. stamp for our new 
80 page illustrated catalogue 
and mention this paper. The 
Harrison Mill Co., New Haven, Ct. 


QUAKER CITY 


i Double. Reductigu Grind; 

n 

Brew is 1884. Send. ‘for “Circular. 
A. W. STRAUB & CO. 

8787 Filbert St., Philadelph Pa, 
‘or ne _Enelan and and 


ork, 
110 ~ + ‘St, New York City. 








ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 


The leading ensilage and 
feed cutter of the world. 

Easiest running, fastest 
cutting and most durable 
machine made. Nine sizes 
for hand and ——S- Safe- 
ty balance wheel on pow- 
er cutters. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & 6o., 


New Haven, Ct. 





“ACME” 





LVER ING HA 
CRUSHER AND 
ee fo ne oe 
48 differen 


Thousands of Testi- 
t States and Territories. 


NASH & ‘BROTHER, 


HARMISBURG, Pa.| "Now Jersey, 


—“TILLAGE 18 URE_ AnD 
mt, FREE TO PARTIES an oN AM ‘THIS SPAPER. 


monials fro 








For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 


The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
the World. a ted to all kinds of powers, ver 
runnin have immense capacities. 
trial of the hoes Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. _Il- 
lustrated cenler and book on Ensilage sent free. 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


FORMERLY OF FULTON, N. Y. 





Farm Grist Mills 


and Corn Shellers. 
Qrer 30,000 Nowin Use. 
wet Machine is fully 
nted, Frioe of Mills, 
3s tot Shellers, Don’t 
uy a 1ill or She os until 
ou have seen our termsand Illus- 
rated Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PORTABLE M ILLS 


CORN & FEE 
kinds of pow 18 sizes 








Cet to for a 


Will give atrial of ten days, and if not 
= can be returned {a 


exp . AM @ G 
06.7 73 @77N. Clinton 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
€2"Send for e and Price List, 








MPIRE POWERAND SEPARA 








— 


HORSE-POWER 
is, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
BEARINGS, and LEVEL 


ILLUSTRATED & 
ATALOGUE & 








$1000 REWARD 


For any machine hulling 

cleaning fit for market as much 4 & 
Clover Seed in ONE DAY 
th — 





MACHINE © co., A Ea. Br, House, Hagerstown, Hd, 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 








OUR SULKY POTATO PLOW 


and Attachments Draws t 
rows, Cree pb « seed, ier 


franded if tt if it does ‘not wee x 
t prices. 


der now to the lowes: 
REINER & BicO., 
Box '70, Line ngton, Pa, 









PULVERIZER 





um, AV. Fa y 
7a re 


tural invention 
\ge! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, 


re ng the Manure. 





de Cit. Tt 
pee eee tet 
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RUBBER ROOFING. 


Hy Fire ont Haterproot. aa ted 
ONCE y= AND 


for new and old ae. 
ROOFING 


_ ee can apply. Write at 


co., New Yo 





Best In The world 
for large or small game—made in 32,calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 
55 grains; 40 cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and £5 grains, 
made. Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. All styles, 
all sizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 

Gallery, Sporting and Target Rifles, world renowned. The standard for 










The strongest shooting rifle 


target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. <A. 1 calibres from 22 to 45. 


Made in fourteen different styles, prices from 
$18.00 up, Send 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS C0., NEW HAVEN, CONN 





for illustrated —— 
$15. 


Your canis 







OUR LEADER. 


Cele) wrong, reliable shooting, double 
Ac D, g gun, with pistol pand rebounding 


locks, for $ 1S. is -4 re _—— — 
for large Llus- 
ever Pek 2h abl oods,. fe: ody Pent 


trated Catalocue of 
free 8, OVEBBAUGH & CO., 205 & 267 Broadway, N.Z. 





THE MAN 


5 Ton “Wagon * scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Bex, for 


SsGO and 


— he pays the freight—for free 

Price List mention sinc Ka and 

address JONES OF B NGKAWTON, 
Bing hho 











UNIFORMS 








Send for our 
Beautifally og Catalogue of RMS 
anD Drum Corrs Untrorms, 30 colored 







fashion plates. Illustrations and prices 

he Hats, Helmets, Caps, Pouches, Belts, 

Drum um boom not Tempers, Plumes, 
we, 5 ee — and 





Laces, Butto! 
i sion Flags and | Banners, 
Mailed free. LYON & ip a Chicago. 


ADOLPH ERAFT, Agt., IMPORTER OF AND DEALES IN 


FANCY PIGEONS, POULTEY:,.2OCS.0° 





20 DEY STREET, New YORE. 
§" Special attention paid to country orders. 2g New- 
foundland Dogs a Specialty. Mention Amer. Agriculturist. 


Expenses Paid 
TO SOUTH WESTERN VIRGINIA, 


posepentetee solicited with farmers desiring homes 
ina ole d. 


General Man: E Virgir fe 2AR FEN tion Association, 
421 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AT A BARGAIN, FOR A FARMER'S HOME. 


I have a beautiful case of stuffed birds and animals, which 
I ws sel] for twenty-five dollars paying in addition, the 
cost of (os to ony reasonable distance in the United 
birds, ete es a most beautiful or- 
nament for a eee home. fe pg ally, over 
one nunired 4 dollars, and is as 
ILLIAMS, 61 Rast 1ith, Stat New York City. 


PENNINGTON SEMINAR 











Offers rare educational facili- 


_ for ae and girls. mo 
re escapes, ect sani meni 
Over ony im; provements this this season. 3 Oe end health. 
ful. or circulars, ¢ 


address 
THOS. | HANLON, D. D., Pennington, N. J. 


I GHOIGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


I will sell the following collection of books for Farmers, 
Sportsmen, and others, which are as good as new, for the 
prices named, paying the cost of Express. Every one of 
these works is nearly, if not quite new, and they are sold 
because the subscriber is closing out a large number of 
volumes, 





Regular Price. My Price. 





Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar.... ... $3.75 
’s Rural Sports............ 7 4.00 
3.50 
1.00 
90 
1.25 
60 
Culture x 
Allen’s ke y 
Samuels’ of New E nee . 4.00 2.50 
‘Wheel Songs for Bycycle oa . 2.50 1.75 


Oo. S. WILEY, Astor Place, N. Y. 


| geape Gardening, 





aa ae su 





For Carria e, Buggies pring Wagons, Road Carts, Farm 
Wagons, and Lumber i eoring Write for prices, terms 
and catalogues to us. Agents liberally dealt with. Special 
terms to Farmers, where we have no agents. 

THE EDMISTON & WADDELL CO., 
351 & 353 First Street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 





[aq wean ong 





The Pennsylvania Foree-Feed 


Warranted the most perfect Force-Feed 
Fertilizer Drill in ae weet Send for cine 
cular, A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





THE BEST INCUBATOR IS THE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN. 


All sizes and prices. 200 egg size, only $50. in New York. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Brooders, a = 4 and bottom heat. 
Ege Cases 
Galvanized Wire “Netting. only 1 cent a square foot. 
lllustrated catalo; ogee of these and other goods, sent free. 
Send at once to E. E, BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


Choice Western Farm Lands for Sale. 


The Western lands for agricultural purposes, are now 
being rapidly taken. The opportunities for securing such 
lands at cheap rates are scarce. A few thousand acres lo- 
cated near one of the large cities on the Missouri River, 
will be sold at a bargain the subscriber. For cash they 
will be disposed of at less than half their value. The land is 
rolling, the soil is iis excellent; 8 a 2 — privileges, and 
ay way well adapted for ‘eit g, or for crops. 

Address GEORGE A. HULB Rr Old Chatham, N. Y. 


WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


SAMUELS (Edward A.) r Northern and Eastern 
Birds, with a history of their BoB ,etc.,and description 
of their nests and eggs. III'd with colored and full-page =. 
vings. With supplement. 1 vol. 8vo.,cloth, extra gilt. $5.00 

DOWNING (A. J.) Rural Essays, Horticulture, Land- 

Rural Architecture, Trees, Agriculture, 

Fruit, etc. With Memoir. With 11 Illustrations. = Pp. 
Cloth, $8.00 WORTHINGTON CO., 28 Lafayette Place, 











T. J. TEMPLE & CO., 


Fire Insurance Agency, 


No. 155 Broadway, New York. 
ONLY FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES REPRESENTED. 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Go., 


OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 

h Capital - =s = = $ §00,000.00 
en =. ° «  »-.2 930,000-00 
Net Surpins, - < = = = 250,000.00 

"JAMES A. WESTON, Pres't. 
JOHN C. FRENCH, Sec’y. 
ALSO: 
BUFFALO GERMAN INSURANCE CO., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
GERMAN FIRE INSURANCE C0., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CITIZEN’S INSURANCE C0., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Farm Buildings and Contents insured at Low Rates for 
three, five, or seven years. 
ee” Correspondence Solicited. aj 





GOOD BOOKS 


—_ LAF ORC. 


“SPORTSMEN. + 
Boat Sailing and Racing: 


Containing Practical ype 2 for Bending and Sett: 
Sails, Trimming, Steering Handling Boats under r 
ye ee tee ps wind and weather. 

escriptions of some Interesting and Instructive F 
Rigs, also some useful Hints on Racing, with a vee 
winning. 

By Capt. C. C. P. FITZGERALD, R.N. 


ILLUSTRATED. Cloth, 16mo. POST-PAID, $1.25. 


The Scientific Angler, 


BEING A 


General and Instructive Work on Artistic Angling. 
By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 
WM. C. HARRIS, 

Editor of the “American Angler.” 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


FLY-FISHING 
For Salmon and Trout. 


By EDW. HAMILTON, M. D. 


Illustrated with Woodcuts, and a Mezzotint of a Sal- 
mon Pool, by HADEN. Printed on fine Linen Paper. A 
book which will delight every Angler. 


CLOTH. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


Superior Fishing’; 


The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 
and Blue Fish of the Northern States, 


Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Etc., Etc., Etc, 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Fishing with the Fly. 
By Orvis AND CHENEY.............0...eceecee $2.50. 


Book of the Black Bass, 


By James A. HENSHALL, M.D.........cccceeecess 


Fish and Fishing of the United States 
and British Provinces. 














By Frank FORESTER......... eee B2.50 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes, 

By Oma. Wa. STEVEMB..cc.cccscccccscccccs cocere $1.25 
American Anglers’ Book. 

By THADDEUS NOBBIS........00000-005 -- 85.50 


Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. 


By R. B. RoosEveE.tT and SETH GREEN.......... $1.50 


Fishing in American Waters. 
i ND 0 os oan nos Hens irssnbaveuneba $2.50 


Practical Boat. Building for Amateurs, 


BOY, AMIGA Ms TEM so. oc cccnsscccscnedsscosssecsecd $1.00 


The Sailing Boat. 
Practical Instructions for its Management. By C. S. 
PasscorT. Pocket H@ition........cccccccsccccces 0.50 


Practical Boat Sailing for Amateurs, $2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR.......cceccesceees 


Prouty on Fishing. 


Fey PHO FOOT ss sbescecccdeccesescosecicasee $1.50 


Boating Trips on New England Rivers. 


By HENRY PARKER FELLOWS............cceeeeees $1.25 
0. JUDD Co., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, See. 
751 Broadway, New York. 


oaeahe $1.00 
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Photographing the House. 


A photographer, who takes pictures of farmers’ honses, 
with all the family, and the favorite cow thrown in, for 
fifty cents, is operating in the West. He makes a nega- 
tive,and produces an agreement for the farmer to sign, 
to take so many pictures at fifty cents each. The pictures 
never appear, but a note for fifty dollars turns up very 
soon, and the farmer pays it. Our old caution is still 
needed: ‘* Farmers, never sign anything for strangers.” 


Remedies for Catarrh. 


Catarrh is a very troublesome and frequent disease, 
and one for which “sure cures” are abundantly offered. 
One of the latest of these, that we have seen, is called 
the “ Arabian Catarrh Remedy.” As in old times, when 
the ability to read was not general, pictorial signs were 
used at the stores,so the hand-bill of this ‘‘ Arabian” 
stuff is illustrated, and we have the history of the disease 
pictorially represented. Tableau No. 1. The young lady 
is reading in a draft, and catches ‘ta gold id er ed.” 
Scene 2. Doctor comes, and tells her: ** It is only Ca- 
tarrh.”” Consumption follows, and is terminated on the 
death-bed, as in fig. 3. Tableau 4 is most impressive, 
the burial in a grave-yard. The inference intended 
evidently is that, had this ‘ Arabian” stuff been taken, 
the last scenes would not have occurred. 


The Eye and the Ear. 


If people could only know the extreme delicacy of the 
eye and the ear, and could see how beautifully and won- 
derfully they are adapted to convey the senses of sight 
and hearing to the brain, they would certainly be careful 
not to meddle or tamper with these organs, when slight- 
ly out of order. If a watch, even a cheap one, will not 
go, the owner does not attempt to tinker it himself, but 
takes it to a watch-maker. If the sight or the hearing 
become slightly impaired, many, instead of going to a 
competent surgeon or physician, buy any advertised eye- 
water, or stuff for deafness, and, what is worse, use it. 
The watch-maker first examines the watch, to find out 
what is the trouble, before he goes to work at it.’ So 
with the eye and the ear, in case of any derangement, 
the very first thing to be done is, to find out what is the 
matter. Thiscan only be done by an educated surgeon 
and physician, All treatment without this examination 
is mere guess-work, and groping in the dark. 


The Brahmo Yan for Deafness. 


We have objected to this much advertised remedy for 
deafness, in part because it does not take into account 
the fact, that deafness may arise from several different 
causes. The owners of this stuff assume it to be a 
remedy for deafness, without considering the cause. Mr. 
J.J. Buser, of Utah, writes us, that ‘induced by their 
circulars to test their remedy for deafness, I followed 
their directions closely....From the third application 
until now (July 5), my hearing became worse instead of 
better.”’ This experience should caution all against tam- 
pering with their ears by using secret compounds, 


Medicine ** Free of Charge.’’ 


A subscriber in Morgan Co., Ala., received a circular 
of “‘Churchill’s Restorative Remedies,” with a list of 
questions as to hissymptoms, etc. A letter stated that if 
he would “fill up the enclosed list of questions, and re- 
4urn them to us, we will forward you a trial package free 
of charge, by return mail.” The subscriber filled up the 
list, and returned it. Instead of receiving the package 
“‘ free of charge,” he in due course of mail, was informed 
that he must send thirty cents, ‘‘to pay postage and pack- 
ing.” He is very indignant at this demand, asin the 
first letter, nothing was said about postage, but the offer 
to send the package “free of charge,” was underscored, 
to emphasize it. Thirty cents would pay the postage on 
@ large parcel of stuff. It is likely that this sum would 











not only pay ‘‘ postage and packing,” but leave a hand- 
some profit on the “ Restorative ” stuff besides. 


Buying a Farm, 


Capt. Smith, who hails from Deep River, Conn.,—when 
it suits him—wants to buy a farm, and retire from the 
treacherous ocean wave. He finds one to suit. The 
Cap'n is not particular—he is easily suited, and wants to 
make a payment down, to bind the bargain. He offers to 
pay fifty dollars on a bond, and will come back ina week 
to complete the purchase. He has a roll of one hundred 
dollar bills, and wants the fifty dollars taken out of it. The 
change is with some difficulty got together, and he goes 
his way, and keeps on going, with fifty dollars of good 
money in his pocket, in exchange for a counterfeit one 
hundred dollar bill. This frand has been practised in 
Connecticut, Maine, Ohio and Michigan. 





Horse Dealers’ Tricks. 


Ayoung man of unusual shrewdness, and following a 
semi-nautical profession, being in the employ of a wreck- 
ing company, while on his way home fora summering 
on the old farm, noticed the following advertisement in a 
New York daily: 

A GENTLEMAN LEAVING THE CITY, WILL PAY 
$15. per month, for six months, toa reliable party in the 
country, to care for a valuable horse. Residence, 202 
West 49th Street. 
He called at the house, was referred to another number 
and street; here he was again referred to another ad- 
dress, but finally found his man, and agreed to take the 
horse as proposed. A man was pfesent, trying to buya 
particular horse, and handing hiscard to the proprietor, 
the latter refused to negotiate further, on the ground that 
he was a horse dealer. The disappointed would-be pur- 
chaser, turned to the young man referred to, and said to 
him, ‘*see here, 1 want that horse very much, and ”’ show- 
ing a roll of bills, “ will gladly pay you twenty-five dol- 
lars*commission, if you will buy him for me.”—‘ No, 
no,” said our friend, who was a subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, ‘‘ you can get plentyof men to make 
the purchase for you. I must be off to get the boat.” 
Then the horse-man took him to one side and said, ‘“‘you 
see, I have given my word not to sell -toa horse dealer, 
but I know this man, and that the horse will be in good 
hands. You will really be doing a favor to all concerned, 
if you buy the animal for him, and I am quite at liberty 
to sell to you.” So after consultation, and a good deal 
of urging, and many assurances, he consented, and paid 
twenty dollars to bind the bargain, taking a receipt 
signed L. G@——. Then stepping tothe door to get the 
money, two hundred and fifty dollars, to pay for the horse, 
could not find the purchaser. His twenty dollars was 
gone. He could not get it back, but might have the 
horse for two hundred and thirty dollarsmore. Here was 
adilemma, Both men seemed to have acted in good faith, 
but it was nevertheless clear that they were in conspir- 
acy to get his twenty dollars; still, he could not prove it. 
He went to the police, they tried, or pretended to try, to 
help him, but to no purpose. So he came to the office of 
the American Agriculturist, and reported these facts, for 
the benefit of others of our readers, went home with a 
light pocket-book, and did not take the horse to board at 
fifteen dollars a month. Comment is unnecessary, 


He Sends Five Dollars. 


We received, not long ago, from aresident of Ander- 
son Co., Texas, a letter containing five dollars, and say- 
ing: **I wish to examine for myself, by sending five dol- 
lars. It is my request of you tosend me bills of all de- 
nominations, to amount of thirty-eight dollars.” What 
could it all mean? Some have supposed that we dealt in 
every article advertised in, or described in our pages, but 
this was the first time that we-have been suspected of 
being ‘‘ shovers of the queer.” Decidedly a new sensa- 
tion! The wording of the request had a strangely famil- 
iarsound! At least we discovered that in May last, in 
describing the ways of an Alabama swindler, we quoted 
the following from his circular: ‘‘P.S. If you wish to 
see and examine goods before you invest a large amount, 
just send five dollars, and Iwill send you by return mail, 
bills of all denominations, which amount to thirty-eight 
dollars, and you can then make large orders. (Send five 
dollars in a plain letter).’? Theeinference is, that our 
Texan correspondent, not appreciating the force and value 
of quotation marks, supposed the offer to be our own, and 
with an amusing confidence that he will at last be fairly 
dealt with, sends his five dollars, feeling quite sure that 
he will receivein return, “bills of all denominations, to 
amount of thirty-eight dollars.” 


HE HAS SENT TO THE RIGHT SHOP. 


In one respect the Texan’s confidence is not misplaced. 
He gets his five dollars back again, which he would not 








have done, had it fallen into the hands of one of the 
many dealers in “green goods.” He says that he some 
time before gave a friend five dollars to send us, but that 
friend omitted to do so, but converted the money to his 
own use. He also complains of another associate, Onr 
Texan correspondent should not wonder at this. These 
men were engaged in a scheme to get, as they supposed, 
counterfeit money, with which to defraud others. He 
should not be surprised that those who propose to do 
this, would steal five dollars from an associate. 





** Please Return Circulars.” 


Occasionally we receive the circulars and documents 
relating to a fraudulent scheme, with the request that we 
expose it, and then return the circulars, etc., to the one 
who sent them. We never exposea person or thing in 
these columns, except upon evidence. It occasionally 
happens, that a chap, with more money than brains, com- 
mences a libel suit against us. In the few of these suits 
that have come to trial, the jury saw that we had abund- 
ant evidence, and that our statements were warranted. by 
the documents which were presented. Though suits are 
rarely brought to trial, we are ready at any time to go 
into court with our evidence. It will be seen that we 
can not comply with the request, “ Please return,” as 
the documents may be needed to confront the swindlers. 


WORTHLESS DOCUMENTS. 

Many persons are very reluctant to have their names 
appear in association with a frand exposure. When the 
request, ‘‘ Please do not publish my name,” is made, it is 
complied with. Occasionally, one is so afraid that his 
name may be known, that he signs his letter to us with 
initials only, and cuts from the documents his name and 
Post-office, when they have been used in addressing him. 
Blind documents of this kind, are of no use to us, as we 
have no means of authenticating any statement that may 
be founded upon them, Do not hesitate to give your 
name, and also permit us to publish it, when by so doing 
you can benefit the public. Still, we will respect any 
request to withhold names. 


That **Grand Secret.’ 


It was announced last month, thata person in Nova 
Scotia, offered a “‘ great secret’ forsale. This “ secret” 
would enable any one to get ‘‘One Hundred Dollars 
worth of books for nothing.” ‘* Any one possessing this 
secret,” the circular says, ‘‘can obtain all the books he 
wants, absolutely free of cost.” The price of this potent 
“secret,” this ‘* Open Sesame,”’ to the treasures of pub- 
lishers, could be had for the low price of one dollar. 
Having announced it, we now give the secret itself. 


“HERE IS MY GRAND SECRET FOR GETTING BOOKS, 


First procure the names and addresses of three or four 
hundred teachersin your state. Then write to the name of 
each book publisher, and offer the list in exchange for a 
two dollar to five dollar book, naming book. Write only to 
subscription book publishers, as they want names of 
teachers to send -circulars to, so as to procure agents. 
Write good, business-like letters to them, asking them 
to give the list a trial, etc., etc. You will be surprise (1) 
atthe number that will agree. Don’t forget tu try it at 
once, and let me know the result. I got sixty dollars 
worth of books, etc., by it. Hoping you will be pleased 
with the results of your one dollar investment, I am 
yours, etc. (Signed), W.S. McLean.” 


THE CIRCULAR AND THE “SECRET.” 


The advertising circular states, that one in possession 
of the “‘secret,” can procure books ‘absolutely free of 
cost.” To make this inducement prominent, it is printed 
in Italics. When one has paid a dollar for the “* Secret,” he 
learns at the outset, that so far from being ‘absolutely 
free of cost,” the books are to be paid for in “ the names 
and addresses” of the teachers. Let any one try tomake 
a list of ‘the names and addresses of three or four hun- 
dred of the teachers,” and he will find it a 
task. To makea list of but one hundred 8, and 
give their addresses, would require a great amountof 
time and labor; so much, that a book, or anything else 
that may be purchased with, or exchanged for the list, 
would be very far from being obtained ‘absolutely free 
of cost.” The circular promises that the holder of the 
“secret,” ‘can obtain all the books he wants.” The 
“secret” itself informs us, that it has power only over 
“ subscription book publishers.” While some excellent 
and valuable books are sold by subscription, very many 
of the books sold in this manner are cheap and trashy. 
Restricting the books to be obtained to those sold by 
subscription, cuts one off from nearly all of the valuable 
‘and standard literature. A library filled with subscrip- 
tion books, would be a curions medley. Evidently this 
“grand secret,” is properly placed among the Humbugs. 
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Farmers and Commission Men. 


To raise a crop of any kind, requires a certain ‘amount 
of knowledge and skill. To sell the crop and convert it 
into cash, also calls for knowledge and skill, but ofa very 
different kind. Hence a class has sprung up, between the 
producer and the consumer—the commission men, who 
dispose of the farmer’s produce, and receive a percentage 
of the receipts for making the sales. Notwithstanding 
the outcry against the ‘‘ middie-men,” the commission 
merchants are of a great service to farmers, who can 
rarely visit the large markets, and dispose of their pro- 
duce in person. It is of the first importance to the 
farmer that his commission man should be honest. The 
business is of such a nature, that when conducted with 
the strictest integrity, there is abundant opportunity for 
misunderstanding and complaint. The commission busi- 
ness is one that offers great temptations to the unprinci- 
pled, who take it up as a means of defrauding farmers. 


BOGUS COMMISSION DEALERS. 


If the bogus commission man can only induce farmers 
and other producers to send him their consignments, the 
rest is easy. These men, by sending out circulars, and 
by personal visitation tothe dairy or fruit districts, se- 
cure consignments. They claim that they can get a little 
higher price than the farmer has been receiving, and offer 
to do business at a Jess percentage. Ifa farmer is tempted 
by these representations, to consign his produce to the 
new concern, he makes a great mistake. A farmer 
should never leave a commissior house that has served 
him well, in the hope of better returns, and he should 
never consign to a new man, without being satisfied as 
to his honesty, and responsibility. One fit to be trusted, 
can always give references as to his business character. 
Never trust a stranger without these. A correspondent, 
in Bennington, Ind.,writes us, that induced by the higher 
quotations, made by a commission man in Pittsburgh, 
he sent there a consignment of dried apples, instead of 


shipping them to Cincinnati, as he had formerly done. 
This was some two years ago, and the returns have not 
been received yet. The trick has several times been 
played in New York by these swindling commission men, 
of securing heavy consignments of butter, for example, 
selling off the whole lot below the market rate, pocketing 
the cash, and disappearing. 


Offers of Counterfeit Money. 


There are still those, to whom that oldest of swindles, 
pretending to offer counterfeit bills for good money, is 
new. W.N. Stewart, M. D., of West Feliciana Co., La., 
J. T. Humphrey,of Sedgwick Co., Kan., and many others, 
scnd us a circular, signed by W. F. Ford, New York 
City, and asks us to ‘‘ expose the guilty party.”” They 
are evidently not aware, that these fellows have a dozen 
or more aliases, or that this fraud has been exposed in 
these columns from time to time during the last twenty 
years. Some account of the matter was given in July 
last. Wemust admit, however, that this last circular is, 
if possible, rather more blasphemous than any other 
that has come to our notice. Each month, quite a num- 
ber of lettere come to us, the writers of which had not 
before known of the scheme. The offer more or less 
open, to sell counterfeit greenbacks, can tempt no one 
who is not himself dishonest, and willing to aid in plac- 
ing in circulation money, that he knows to be counter- 
feit. There is one satisfactory feature about this swin- 
die. If one is wicked enough to agree to engage in the 
scheme, the principals prevent him from actual crime. 
It should be generally known that, whatever offers may 
be made, there is not a dollar of counterfeit money con- 
cerned in the transaction. The whole object of these 
swindlers is, to get hold of the victim’s good money, and 
to give him actually nothing in exchange, unless it may 
be a “‘ boodle”’ of old newspapers, cnt the size of green- 
backs. The methods by which this is accomplished, 
have already been described. This fraud is practised 


more frequently than the public are aware. When the 
victim has lost his money he gains his senses, and it oc. 
curs to him, what he should have thought of before, that 
he has placed himself in a position, where he can expect 
no sympathy. He makes no complaint to the police, as 
he would not be known in his own community as one, 
willing to pass counterfeit money to his unsuspecting 
neighbors,and he slinks home with but one thought—that 
he will make no complaint, but bear his loss in silence, 


A Canadian Fraud—‘*‘ The Fireside 
Friend.”’ 


“The Fireside Friend,’ is said to be the name ofa 
paper, claimed to be published at Toronto, Ontario, by 
Messrs. Burns and Russ. Messrs. B. and R., like Rory 
O’More, believe that ‘‘there’s luck in odd numbers," 
They propose to give to the ninty-ninth, the one hundred 
and ninety-ninth, and the two hundred and ninety-ninth 
names, ‘‘received and registered on our books,” pre- 
miums in cash, and Parlor Organs. It is rather singular 
that this offerdoes notextend beyond the two hundred 
and ninety-ninth name. Though this is probably to in- 
duce people to hurry up, in the chance of being one of 
the ninety-niners. <A lady in Iowa City, Iowa, received a 
printed note from Burns and Russ, informing her that 
her’s ‘‘ was the one hundred and ninety-ninth name that 
we received, and registered on our books, and that you 
are entitled to receive from us, one Estey Organ, worth 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars.” Then follows a 
request for shipping directions, aad, of course, for one 
dollar, ‘‘to pay packing and cartage.”” The lady who 
was thus notified has written several times, and has had 
noreply. The document calling for the ‘‘ Estey Organ, 
worth two hundred and twenty-five dollars,” was sent to 
the Bank of Toronto, who returned ft, saying, ‘‘no such 
firm’ there. Where is the Fireside Friend? Can any 
of our readers inform us? 








Salient Features of this Number. 


—_~.—_— 

R. G. Newton describes a Dakota machine for twisting 
up hay for fuel; Jos. Harris, in his ‘‘ Walks and Talks,” 
treats of Burning Stubble, Mutton, Merinos, and the 
Royal Commission on American Agriculture. He also 
describes a Cheap Way of Draining Swampy Land. Dr. 
Thurber describes Sylvan Point, and in A Day for the 
Spoils, tells how to collect natural objects for home de- 
coration. He also contributes a number of horticul- 
tural and other articles. Col. Weld writes about Milk, 
Slinking in Cows, Normandy Cattle, The Cow’s Udder, 
The Jersey Hay Barrack, Late Capons. Henry Stewart 
sends some Notes from the South, where he is now re- 
siding, and contributes articles on Hay-barn Roofs, Cur- 
ing Corn-Fodder, Value of Roots, Tips for Horses’ Feet, 
How to Get the Most Butter, etc. Wm. A. Coleman de- 
scribes the Use of Sand on the Nursery Packing-ground. 
In the Household Department, A. C. Sage describes some 
Luncheon Dishes; and M. P. C. tells the story of a good 
dinner made from fragments. There are a number of 
neat contrivances for household and adornment by Mrs. 
Welch. The Boys and Girls are provided with a story 
about a boy who wanted ‘something to happen,” and 
the Doctor Taiks about some curious plants. Two pages 
of Basket Items, contributed by all the editors, convey 
a vast amount of information upon numerous farm and 
other topics. The Humbug Columns, which are un- 
usually full, expose new swindling schemes, with varia- 
tions upon several old ones. 


~~ 
> 


Our Great Fair List. 
eli ~ Sel 

Our list of Fairs to be held this autumn, which we 
present elsewhere, is the most full and complete ever 
before published. Two individuals have been employed 
several weeks in its preparation, and correspondence has 
been held with parties in every County in every State 
and Territory in the Union. Unlike the list of Fairs 
generally published, this one has not been made up from 
clippings of newspapers, but from direct communication 
with Fair officials and others. For this reason we be- 
lieve, that very few errors will be found. 
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The American Pomological Society, holds 
its biennial meeting at Grand Rapids, Sept. 9th, to 11th. 
Secretary Garfield is making every effort to have a suc- 
cessful meeting, and the interest will be increased by the 
expected attendance of the venerable President, Marshall 
P. Wilder. Four dollars is the cost of membership in 


this society, and entitles one to the large and valuable re- 


Better and Better. 


Here is a sample of the letters which are coming to 
us-from every quarter. 


Cepar Co., Iowa, July 30, 1885. 
To the Editors:;—The August number just received, 
and I hasten to.add my testimony to that of others. 
The American Agriculturist is growing better each suc- 
ceeding number. I thought the three last numbers 
could not be improved upon, but here is the August 
number better than all; replete with the latest and best 
thoughts of this progressive age. In its make-up it is 
simply perfect. I have been a reader of the American 
Agriculturist for twenty years, and you can put me down 
for a life member of your family. Sincerely your friend, 

Gro. W. BaRcLay. 


We are now completing plans and arrangements for 
making the American Agriculturist still more varied and 
instructive in all its departments. Renew now for 1886. 


Webster's Practical Dictionary Free. 


Every present subscriber of the American Agriculturist, 
whose subscription for 1886 is sent us, together with 
$1.50, and 15 cents for postage, making $1.65 in all, be- 
fore October 1st, will be presented with Webster’s New 
Practical Dictionary, fully described in the American 
Agriculturist for February. 
course, with it. 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


which you should not let pass. A 
valuabie Book for Yourself, and Three 
Month’s Subscription for your Friend 
for Nothing. See page 389. 





No other Premium, of 








Interesting Reading. 


Our full and varied pages of advertising should 
be perused by every subscriber. For information 
and reliability they constitute one of the most val- 
uable features of the American Agriculturist. 


What Everybody Wants. 


Every farnrer and every housekeeper in the United 
States should have a copy of ‘‘ Farm Conveniences” and 
“Household Conveniences.” Furthermore, every pres- 
ent subscriber of the American Agriculturist, can secure 
one of these books by sending us a new subscriber, or 
they can secure both of them by sending two new sub- 








ports of its transactions. 


scribers before the first of October. See next page. 


(A TIMELY PRESENT, SEE PAGE 393.) 


Westward, Ho! 


—<—-____ 

All the subscribers of the American Agriculturist 
in the Far-western States and Territories, who de- 
sire to attract people to their localities, and are 
willing to answer questions on the subject, can use 
the American Agriculturist as a medium of com- 
munication for the next three months without 
cost. Write us very briefly covering the follow- 
ing points : 

1st.—Your name and post office address in full. 


2nd.--The character of the land in your neigh- 
borhood. 


3rd.—Is there any Government land unsold in the 
vicinity ? 

4th.—What is the price of improved land ? 

5th.—What is the price of wild land, if any ? 


6th.—Is there any railroad near you, and if so, 
how near ? 


7th.—The population of your County. 
8th.—The character of the population. 


9th.—Is there any foreign population, and if so, 
from what countries mainly ? 


10th.—Are there any churches in your neighbor- 
hood, and if so, what churches ? 


11th.—Are there good schools in your vicinity ? 

12th.—What is the cost of lumber in your neigh- 
borhood ? 

13th.—Can purchasers buy land on time, and if 
s0, how much time is given ? 

14th.—Are there any railroad lands in your vicin~ 
ity, and if so, on what conditions are they sold? 

Address your letter to American Agriculturist, 751 
Broadway, N. Y. 

N.B.—No Real Estate Agents need write us. 





t& Profitable Employment.) 


How do you propose to employ your time during 
the autumn and winter months? We want a man 
or woman in every school district in every state and 
territory in the United States, to canvass for the 
American Agriculturist, from September unti] May 
1st. Send us your name, and we will offer you such 
inducements as were never before presented by a 
periodical. We propose to have fifty thousand 
new subscribers to the American Agriculturist be- 
fore the first of April next, and we desire to make 
it an object on your part to aid us in securing 
them. For full particulars, address immediately, 
Subscription Department, American Agriculturist, 





%51 Broadway, New York. Write at once. 
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-o“PRESENTED TO SUBSCRIBERS.::: 


To any one now a subscriber to the American Agriculturist, who sends us a new name with $1.60, before Oct. 
ist, we will present, post-paid, any one of the six valuable books described below. We will also send to every such 
new subscriber whose subscription is received before Oct. ist, the American Agriculturist FOR THE REMAINING 
MONTHS OF (885, FREE. This will aid our friends in securing new names. 











The Model Cook; Manual of Apticultuss PRAIRIE BXPERIENCES 


—OR,— 


Things Good to Eat, and How to Make Them. 


By ELMER LYNNDE. 


Cook books are numerous, but there are cook books, 
andcook books. When a lady, ambitious to appear as an 
author, makes a cook book by copying from books already 
in existence, she multiplies books, without adding to our 
knowledge, and is not to be encouraged or commended. 
If, on the other hand, a lady has numerous well-tested 
recipes, and gives us these, with those her friends may 
contribute, in a neat volume, she does erry 
real service. Of such books, of which the * Model 
Cook” is an example, we can hardly have too many. The 
author of the **‘ Model Cook ’’ shows her practical turn of 
mind by dedicating the work to: ‘‘ My daughter, and the 
other little girls of the land.’ As a nation, we are 
laughed at for our cookery, and that there is an abunde 
ance of -bad—very bad—cooking, one need not travel far 
to learn. On the other hand, there are families which 
have been, for generations, noted for their good living; 
which, of course, largely depends upon good cooking. 
In such families, bread-making is a fine art, and as in 
this, so in everything else. Each dish is the best of its 
kind, merely because some one of the family is not above 
giving personal attention to preparing that which is to 

e eaten. In the present work, a lady, evidently accus- 
tomed to good living, gives her recipes; these are of 
such a character, that if intelligently followed, can not 
fail to lead to satisfactory results. The work is remark- 
ably concise: for example under soups; instead of giv- 
ing every possible kind of soup, the author contents 
herself with fifteen choice kinds, The same discrimi- 
nating judgment is found throughout the work. While 
most of the dishes are for persons in health and with good 
digestion, the invalids are not overlooked. A number of 
recipes for preparing delicate dishes for the sick are 
given. We are quite sure, that the ‘‘Model Cook,” on 
account of the great variety and choice quality of its 
recipes, will be welcomed by all good housekeepers, 





FOR 


THE FARM, THE SCHOOL, AND THE FIRESIDE, 
By Geo. B. Emerson and Cuas. L. Furnt. 


A NEW EDITION.—Revised by DR. CHAS. A. GOESS- 
MANN, Prof. of Chemistry, Mass. Ag’l. College. 




















































In Handling Cattle and Sheen. 


By MATOR WW. SHEPHERD, RS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 














A valuable work on the managemert of Herds, and the. 
great Cattle Industry of the Western Plains. The author 
has had active experience, is a quick observer, and re- 
lates what he has seen and learned in an entertaining: 
and instructive manner. His observations are careful 
and accurate, and the book will be found interesting to 
all, and of value to those now living, or intending to 
follow life, at the Far-West. ; 

The author, coming to a new world, and settling at. 
once in its wildest portions, appears to have adapted 
himself to his new surroundings with remarkable facility, 
portion has been well done. Mr. Flint, who in the {2nd is consequently well qualified for. the position of 
original work had charge of what may be called {Mj teacher to those who contemplate a similar-mode of life. 
portions, has also revised the chapters relating tof™ Having passed some years in a similarly wild life in 
farm operations, and thus the work in all its teach- (another part of the country, the writer can testify to 
ings is brought up to the present time. While it is {Mm the general accuracy of the present work, and its great 
claimed to be elementary, it is far from being merely a iM Value to those about to follow a life in the Far West. 
school book. Any intelligent farmer, old or young, can ‘*Major Shepherd has not undertaken to tell more than 
here learn the relations of science to agriculture, and its fm Just what he has found out from observation, and active: 
perusal will inspire a desire for further study, for which Mj experience. His book is consequently full of useful in- 
it will form an excellent preparation. The work is il- jj formation about the management of herds, and the cattle 
lustrated with engravings, where these would be useful, industry of the Western Plains. ‘Cattle, Cow-boys, 
the whole forming a compact, instructive volume, which jj round-ups, sheep-driving, herders and life on the prairies, 
and of especial use to novices. should be in every farmer's library. ssa PK phenacetin“ 


CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00, CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00, 


eis STANDARD FAVORITES. haz, 
Farm Conveniences, QHousehold Conveniences.§ Cottage Houses 


A Practical Hand-Book for the Farm. Fully Illustrated with over Two —ree— 
Over Two Hundred Illustrations. Hundred Engravings. VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES, 


Describing all Manner of Home-Made Chiiiten-binbind the 0 TOGETHER WITH 
Aids to Farm Work, NONE OF 'THESE tee PE per wean are neronmer COMPLETE PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
CONTRIVANCES A ‘ Hammocks and Tents, Garden Seats, Window Screens 

RE PATENTED, and Mand Awnings, Clothes-Lines, Ash Bins and Ash Sifters, By 8. B. Reep, Arcurrect. 
all Farmers can Readily Make Most o Wood Racks, Disposal of House Slops, Crematories, Author of “ House Plans jor Boerybou, y,” ete. 
them for themselves. Snow-Plows, Leaches, Lye and Soap, Screens, Carriage 
Steps, Vines at the Door, Cisterns, Fruit Driers, &c., &c. i With Over One Hundred Hllustrations. 

A Manual of what to doand howto doit. Made up of 

the best ideas from the experience of alarge number of he aes agri 38 ee ee senieis a General descriptions, and detailed estimates of materi- 
; : ie Cellar in General, Musty Cellars, Ventilating i . 

practical men. Every one of the two hundred and forty Cellar, Ice Boxes and Refrigerators, Prossrviar ion Week ar rie and a are given with each plan—by 
pages and two hundred engravings, teachesa lesson in [MM Safes,’ Water Filterers, Milk Cupboards. Cheese-Presses, [ag ch any intelligent person may readily comprehend 
itself in Farm Economy. Butter Stamps, Cellar Windows, Coal Bins, &c , &c. the character of the buildings, and which will enable any 

This invaluable work contains simple and clear descrip- Chapter I1I.—The Kitchen. builder of ordinary experience to prepare his estimates— 
tions of labor-saving devices, for all departments of Farm Flour-Boxes, Spice-Boxes, Folding Ironing-Tables, corrected by the varying circumstances of locality and 
Work. It aboundsin important hints and suggestions, [MM Side-Tables, Bread or Kneading-Boarde, Baking Tables, fmm Prices, and proceed to theirerection. Nearly all these 
to aid farmers in the construction of these labor-saving agree i oh bong meen mayo Soo plans have been built from, and their practicability 
devices. The volume is, so to speak, a complete hand- Meat Wood. Boxen ate “Oe See emet, Ce-MLs, Ml proven, They embrace a great variety of arrangement 
book for doing every-day work quickly and readily, ” Pe and are adapted to meet the general want for convenient, 
Among the many subjects treated are: comfortable, and economic homes. 


The ‘Manual of Agriculture” was prepared many 
years ago. It had long been out of print, and the 
death of one of its authors, Mr. Emerson, made it doubt- 
ful if it would be resuscitated. Fortunately, one so 
thoroughly competent as Professor Goessman was found 
willing to aid Mr. Flint, and the result is a completely 
revised edition. In a work like this, the science is of 
the most elementary kind, but it is all the more neces- 
sary on that account that it should be thoroughly accu- 
rate. The high reputation of Professor Goessmann is 
sufficient guarantee, that the revision of the scientific 




























Chapter IV.—Pantries and Cupboards, 
Chimney and Corner Cupboards, Well Arranged Pan- 





Bins for Oats, Fastenings for Cows, tries, Poison Boxes, Store-Room Boxes, &c., &c. CONTENTS, 
Movable Hen’s Nests, Management of Young Chapter V.—The Dining Room, Desien I. A Cottage, costing $600.—II. A Cottage, 
Hints for the Workshop, Bulls, Cases for Silver, Convenient Side Tables, Table De- HM costing $750.—III. A Convenient Cottage, costing $1.000. 
Basiness Habits Boat Building, gorasion, Inexpensive Decoration Generally, Rztension ll “Ty, A Convenient Cottage, costing $1,000—V. A Com- 
Relief of Spavin, Hay Racks, plete Cottage, costing $1,100.—VI. A Farm House, cost- 
Tool Boxes, Manure, Chapter VI.—The Sitting Room. ing $1,200.—VIL A Country Cottage, costing $1,500.— 
Watering Places for Stock, | Making Hinges, vi, dant Beste Rasfic Window Boxes, eicare oe VIII. A Country House, costing $1,500.—IX. A Country 
Doors, Shaving Horses, ine eahete Cast oa Chen *G oy S rn “Ast Cottage, costing $1,600.—X. A Swiss Cottage, costing 
g . pets, Carpet Sweeping, Hat Ze, g se, 
Harrows, Ventilating Fodder Stacks, §j Racks, Stove Pipes, Lamp Shades, Canary Birds, Orna- Hi $1,600.—XI. A Cottage for Country, costing $1,800.—XII. 
Feed Racks for Sheep. Clearing Lands, mental Wood Boxes, Paper Holders, &c., &c. AHfalf Stone House, costing $2,000.—X{TI. A Suburban 
Stalls, Troughs, There are other chapters on the Library, MM Cottage, costing $2,200.—XIV. A Double Cottage, costing 
Cements, Hog Killing, the Sewing Room, &c., &c.—all making HH $2,500.—XV. A Honse, costing $2,500.—XVL A French 
Prevent Washing of Hill- | Improved Dump Carts, the most exhaustive work of the kind MM Roof Cottage, costing $2,500.—XVII. Farm Buildings, 
Sides, Stone Boats, extant. The Volume abounds in common sense hints {MM costing $3,000.—XVIII. A Suburban Residence, costing 
Unloading Corn, Fall Fallowing, and suggestions from scores of experienced housc-keep- MM $3,500.—XIX. A Residence, costing $4,000.—XX, A 
Lime and Lime Kilns, Ringing and Handling Bulls HM ers, is within the reach of all, and should be a daily con- ## Country Residence, costing $4,000.—XXI. A Cottage cost- 
Mixing Cement. Racks for Sheep. sulted work in every home. ing, $5,000.—XXII. A Summer Cottage, costing $200. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.5 CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. CLOTH, 12mo., PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Address, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
(ALSO SEE PAGES 382 and 393) 
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State, <i Ag and other Fairs in 1885. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, etc. 
Institute.... “Hume oo amt. 


wane -“Montiosio .. 

at ilton..... 
sae va MOTIGeD ...... 
ramento.. 


eeeecece 


aeesossbe - -Bept. 10-16 
‘ Oct. 12-17 





COUNTY AND DISTRICT 














FAIRS. 

ALABAMA. 
Barbour............Eufaula.........Nov. 2 7 
ARIZONA. 
Maricops..........Phenix...... «+... Oct. 12-16 
ARKANSAS. 
Bradly..........++- eee aooresoos boos 

Crawford..........V80 Buren........... 
SS eee ° **"Vanndale., oT Oct. 510 
. Art Miller.......Oct. 22-30 
Phillips.........--- .Helena..........OCt. 20-24 
Western ‘ArkansasF ort Smith, -.Oct, 13-17 
CALIFOBNIA. 
Alameds............Oakland...Aug. 30-Sept. 6 
...--Concord.........Sept. 7-12 
Contra Costs.....C rvilie..... Aug. 25-29 
ee Lakeport........ Oct. 7-9 
Los Angeles........L0s Angeles... Oct. 22-24 
Monterey...... .-. Salinas - apy 6-10 
Nevada............. Nevada City....Aug. 28-29 
ay Sieben 1.Greenville..Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
oatpnaih San Jose... Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
an Joaquin Valley Stockton. - eee SDE, 22-26 
BERIT, .-++0003 002 eta Aug. 24- 
Sonoms.. ‘Santa Rose Aug. 
“CALIFORNIA DISTRICT. 
SS ee eee +++ Aug, 25-29 
So District, cocccock IBCOFVIIIE...... 9 25-29 
COLORADO. 

Biebe . Boulder... .Sept. 30-Oct. 
— Fort Collins. Sept 15.1 15. 8 
Rio Grande Del Norte........ 
Weld....... Greeley.. .Sept. Oct. 2 

NNECTICUT. 

ld........... Norwalk... oo. | oe 
Middlesea ~% oe oon —~ Oe core sae 2 ous 
on. .....NO! pebocby 
Tolland...--»-=0 icville eros Bae ae 
Windham......... .-Brooklyn...... Sept. 22-24 


consEoTicu? DISTRICT. 


sseveee *7""6linton....., coe t-398 










































ILLINOIS. 







armer City 
-.-- Tuscola 


———- 
















sdisccee WINGED 
Winchester 


ston. 
‘rancisville 





‘fountain, War. 
‘airmount. - 








Martin...... 
Miami & Fuiton... 
X. E. Indiana..... 








Danbury Oe bury... aot 610 
1 Wai'y.coninsvitie. ~Bept. te 
( ford...... aped errr... % 
aie > "Saieecn,.. oor é 
orth... .Killingworth. ..Sept 
New Milford...... New tiford....Bept, #10 
Milford & OrangeMilford.......... 
Pequabuck .......Bristol........... 
Simsbury..........Simsbury......... Oct. 7-8 
South D Sonthington. Sept.29-Oct.1 
Sumela = Sumleld,. on Sep ¢. 90-Oct. 1 
eld .. eld......Sep c' 
Union...... luntington _— - 24-25 
Waterto atertow + 22-24 
Westbrook.. Jestbrook .. ct. 7- 
wan ome. illimantic.Sept. 80-Oct.2 
006 
Pe OR ++++-- WoOdDri 
istock.......South W: tockSept. 15-17 
Wale. Was COLE. . cscccees q 
DAKOTA. 
Shares it Castalia. See. 15-17 
=n ‘Clark..... ‘ --Oct. 13-15 
: = Sal Sept. 22-23 
Siti — .. Sept. a 
lS ieee og 518 





ae TS 
apse *-* "Kankakee mes * 





geen can oosG 
revel Se 











ah oe Shelby ‘eee 15-19 
rei Sept. 22-25 


Rom p. 
Petersburg’. .Aug. 31-Sep. 
4 :] Valparaiso... 
Saad << stte eemeny.. ant 8-1 
Se 


sees 





ep. 22- 
& Ver. ee pg I HE 
Fairm: . Sept. 






aba 

Oct 
‘Ind. & So. Mich. Misha wakasind: ‘Sept. 21-25 
No. Ind. Poultry..Fort Wayne... 16-20 


.-Feb. 1 





ep. 29-Oct. 2 
My it. 22-25 


pt. 1 


pt. 
Se 


Sept. 
Oct. 5 


+++e0e-Madison. ~eoiaah 15-16 
Spink..............Redfield........ t. 24-25 
FLORIDA. 

—: 3 Sener City -Dec. 
Holmes Cerro Goede. . "Sept. 1-8 
GEORGIA. 

Burke .............. Waynesboro......Nov. 4-7 
Clinch....... .-Homerville.. ep t. 28-29 
Clinch .....s0000+-- -McDonough.. ‘hae. 25-27 


a * ae Point. Rep 81- ees 4 










Oct. 3 


endot “Sept, ie 
“-Carlinvitie: -»sep. 29-Oct. 
comb s 


+ ei 


-...9ept. 8-11 
Jonesboro....... a 15-18 
Danville ......... Sept. 14-18 
Se NOD: covnpessd pt. Fl 
ee ees Sept. 1-5 
Morrison........ Sept. 1-4 
.-Marion.. . 29-Oct 
Rockford Sept. 7-11 
coe! cl MEIOR J ccces ept. 29-Oct. 2 
INDIANA. 
ee Ft. Wa: . Sept. 14-18 
ben — : “Sept. 1517 
ocdibbess — hope Sept. 
ibeoeee ee Sa Si-Be 5 
ae es “Charleston... t 















8 
2 
8-12 


p38 


ee 13-19 


- 8-11 


es “West Lebanon. ‘Sept 8-12 


ote bbee ce DOOROVIINO. c0ccee. t. 6-10 
ebe am -. tom eben a oot, 14.18 

ne. veeeseenes El apie ct. 
hitley boubeainee Goins. City....Oct. 1-8 


14-18 







Orleans -Orleans...... 
Poultry&PetStock Marion... oe 

Plainfield...... nvi 
Poplar Grove. 
Southeastern Ind. Aurora. 





Urmeyville Urmeyville. 


sHmMm 





Indian Int. Fair .. 
IOWA. 






ia eaean en Waukson.... 


Audubon.... 


-Hampton 
.Jdefferson.. 


OW: 





What Cheer. 


pa eb . Keosauqua. . 
c¢) 


MIND ss. 0 000scsc0e 
sao Iows...... Winfield... 





West Liberty.. 
..Lowell...... 


KANSAS. 
cocccecse.K Ort Scott... 
Hi: 


Un 
West "Point. a 


-Independence.. 





obe0 cE deesce: - 











secsceeseeeeeHutchingon. .. 





‘Poplar Grove... 


tows Ci, Aug. se ~ ot. 4 





Sept. 
"anti oo. Hept. 


‘i> Pers City. ‘Sept. 


-McPherson.Sept. 


+. Sept. 23-25 
.Dec. 15-19 


Switzerland&Ohio East Enterprise.. Sept. 8. 11 


-Oct. 8-10 


Wayne, Henry &Montpelier.Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


Sept. 8-11 
Sept. 1-5 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
-MuscogeeSept.28 Oct.2 '86 


Corning....Sept. 28-Oct. 2 


Sept. 15-18 


.- Sept, 15-18 
Sept. 17-18 








a * ccoce-+e BOP 














WR nc0ss cecces McGregor....... . 9- 
Pishaeed De Witt........Sept. 15-18 
iba aeons pt ha ae pt. 1-3 
Sapnerescsped Oct. 2 
Suh ebeckwebed 7 -. Sept. 15-18 
pcnawie pep a ee oe t. 22-25 
Pe eteee ean a San “Sept. 8-11 
Socata airy | .... Sept. 14-18 
cedcceses one nion....Sept. == 

saabes . .--.-Charles Uity... Sept. 23-' 


+ Sept. 9-11 


sen dabice.ed ept. 318 

° -Broora - Sept 15.18 

ienebaeee pisscart V’y ..S.29-Oct. i 
Sanapeene ~ dt. L. Bent, 14-16 
cocccccccccslFOBCO. 000 coves. ept. 8-11 
cukiemeiunen sana [da Grove. +++ SEPt. 23-25 
Spponwetaeacd -Marengo.......Sept. 15-17 
dense oe pees ae $11 


My 


gona oe. ept. 6-18 
Donuellson - Rept. 15-16 
.Larchwood.. t. 10-12 
. Wapello... ee 8-11 

“ eeecn.. Sep way} 
‘ oo. Winterset......... 
cocseecocos Oskaloosa. Aig. 81- fisept.d 4 
- -Knoxville..... Aug. 
Passes oanesen So 
eeeeee. Ed Oak....... Sept. 14-18 
.--Albia.. $ . 25-28 







ccepnas ail ttumwa.. il Aug. 17-21 
bac Washington... ..Sept. 8-10 
ores vocses AODTPMOR 5055008 “Sept. 7-11 
eee om odge......Sept. 15-17 
ee Decorah.........- ept. 1-4 
Shee bau Sioux City..... Sept. 15-18 
cbeeorouehed Clarion.........Sept. 15-17 
IOWA DISTRICT. 

somn Clty... ..06 -Ageney City....Sept. 15-18 
ne, epbnecee.cnn » nang oe -. «Sept. 15-18 

Centrai OR Ced ar Rapids... 
a We’n Io’a. Odebolt. eesece ‘Sept. 15-17 
Dunlap.......... Sept. 15-17 


Oct.1 
8-11 


eit 
-Sept. 15-17 


.. ept. & 11 


t. 
-Oct. 2 
16-19 





-Sept. 


Bence oR eos 3 


*e Out: 13-16 

















BEDE ivn sed <\ccccc cL Lobster ‘se 

Riley. ““Sagnhat ttan... ..A a Ph 
Jaline Eo Nee sept 
woe Smee Center... Se 

Sumner.. . Wellington......8 
Woodson., “Neosho Falis. ae 





KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Arkansas Valley.. Wichita. ........ 






















Kansas Central....Junction Cit * My 
K'n. City FatStock. Kansas City. ys Bet. oid 
Neosho V’y Stock.Oswego...:..... VBept. +H 
open ..Wamego........ ept. 
Seaaauey seven ‘"La Falher walle ieee eit 
Valle POs ié.sss Valley Falls.. ~y 14 
Washington ...... Washington. Sept? Oct. ; 
KENTUCKY. 
. Colambia........ Aug. 18 
eoeeeend ... Lawrenceburg. "Aus ia 
oe cece Sharpsburg........Aug. 48 
ew. - Oe, 7-10 
-Paris.. " 
pan 
-Danville.. Aug. 
-Morgantown. Octin 
..- Alexandria. . Sept. 15 
ct. 1-8 
jcasse ct. 6-9 
Week seen +++ Oct. 7-10 
1B. 25-29 
RRS. "Hendrwon epi 29-Oct. 3 
ee ee Oct. 
..Oct. 14-17 
ocvecccegecs wSept. 712 
ccccccccc cc ccm UeeMW secs coces Oct. 18-16 
Aug. 11-14 
Sept. 16-19 
ept. 1-4 
t. 15-18 
ct. 6-10 
- Bem. 8-12 
oe g. 27-29 
pameeee Gena. Sept. 25 
LOUISIANA. 
Bienville....... ARTOREEB.. c0n0003 Oct. 15-17 
MAINE. 
Sateegen.. ‘ee eeeseee BEDE, 21-25 
Aroostook........Linneus.......... ct. 
Franklin..........Farmington ..... Oct. 6 
Kennebec......... -Sep. 29-Oct. 1 
ee eee ept. 22- 
Marks... Sept. 22- 
Oxford . Oct.1 
Sagadahoc. : . Oct, 18-15 
Piscataquis. ‘ . 
Shapleigh......,. Acton... --Oct. 6-8 
Summerse’ & 
ere - Sept. | 
eae abvee Pembroke. ...Sep. 30-Oct. 
ORCOPG, «6.6.0 oS *Enpyeburg 2... Oct 68 


MAINE DISTRIOT. 


Ossipee Valley...Cornish 
West Penobscot..Exeter.. 












































MARYLAND. 
oo aguaeebeecas: Wane eon ge 2 
,, See eer 9 
Frederick........ Frederick Gity. ee “Oct. 13-16 
~ ¥ ssoeenate YS ees -- Oct. 13-16 
Ken i. ee Sept. 22-24 
Monthoueery .. .....Rockville........ “TiSept. 2-4 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barnstable........Barnstable.......Sept. 29-80 
ee antes of atin oy wane 3 15-17 
i TRS: Rieatoae ept. 
Deerfield bps: iamamank sapea Sept. - 
Essex.. . Broke ort... ont ae 
Franklin. .........Greenfield........ 1-2 
Hampden “West § Springield Sept 28 24 
Ham} den, “East. .Palm Sept. 22-28 
Hampshire ..... **Amberst........ ‘Sept. 24-25 
Hampsh’e, Frank- 
lin & Ham ee ‘Northam od oe Oct. 7-8 
oosac Valle: Sept. 22-28 
illsi "Sept. 29-20 
a : ed 16-18 
idd . Sept. 29-80 
iddlesex,North.Lowell...... . Sept. 16-17 
iddlesex, South.Framin ham... -Sept. 22-23 
Nantucket........Nantucket.......Sept. 9-10 
Plymouth........ ‘Bridgewater. . . Sept. 23-25 
Worcester... .... Worcester..... . Sept. 24-25 





MASSACHUSETTS DISTRIOT. 
& Sal- 







































-Newbu ee Sept wot 6-7 
ieValley. paneiege sea oe 
Charlemont. : Sent: 24.25 
Palmer..... -Sept. 22-23 
Middlefield Sept. 9-10 
Hingham .. Sept. 29-30 
-North Adams. .Sept. 16-17 
.Gt.Barrington.Sep.30-Oct.1 
. West Tisbury....Oct. 6-7 
.Waltham.. .. Dec. 

I ee ‘Blandford... Sept. 16-17 
orcester, more... TmberE Kase ee 29-80 
orcester, N. W..Athol.. --..OCt. 6-7 

Worcester, South. Sturbridge «. er Sept. 24-25 
Worcester, West..Barre.... .......Oct. 1-2 
MICHIGAN. 

Alcona........ see Bperievite +3 ouceiae 
Allegan... ie beet BAB. ovccccccee Oct. 6. 8 
——— ‘ 1 ONG... cccccces Ole FS 
ntrim.. ccc cBElIGIPC. ..0000000. Cb. & B 
astin, Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Ci y.....Sept 29.0ct. 2 
dwater. Sept. 21-25 
iles.. Sept. 1-4 
Marshall Sept. 
Harrison -Oct. ¥ : 
st. Johns Oct. 
Charlotte Sept. oa 
n Tlint.........+++. Sept it. 21-25 
Grand Traverse..T raverse ity y- Oct. 6 9 
Hillsdale...... ..»-Hillsdale. . satel 29-Oct. 2 
~ es @eevcces cece. oP AXE... 
Ingham...........-Mason.. ...... 
cent... peacketesbed Grand Ra ids. . “Se Pt as 
Lapeer............Lapeer C ty...Sep. t. 2 
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ie 
18835. ] 
poe aly 
vings on . esee , 
Lake .....- B: Sep. 
acomb “Mt. Clemens.....Sept. : 
anistee ... Bear Lake........Sept. 23-25 
ar uette........Marque ette.. .Se Bt. 23-25 
idland.......... “Midland city Sep. Oct. 1 
Macomb......++++ rmada..... ct. 2 
6-9 MQHOD ....eeeeeeee Mt. Ludington... Se it. 22-25 
28 Monroe......+++ .-Monroe.. Sep. 29-Oct. 2 
25 Oakland......++++- Pontiac... ‘Sept, '29-Oct. 2 
25 Oceana..... 9600 cecREAh®. «+ scetibapes . Sept. 16-18 
11 Osceola..... Evart.. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
26 Otsego R ct. 6-7 
Ottawa in t. 29-Oct. 2 
St. Joseph Centreville, se Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
9 cogieer.. Saginaw City.... ot. 8-11 
2 Shiawassee. ......OW98S0........+.- aoe it. 22-25 
29 Tuscola ..Paw Paw. Sept. Oct. 2 
11 Wexford yy i Soccscevqcccsocese 
ll Washten n Arbor. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
2 Central Michigan. I. aie éonbde Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
4 | MICHIGAN DISTRICT. 
2 Central Michigan..Lansing.,..Sept. 28-Oct, 12 
Eastern Michigan. Ypsi lanti.. 5S 35.98 
Northeast’n Mich..Flint....... " Bet 21-25 
21 Northern Mich.....Greenville....... Oct. 6-9 
21 Western Michigan 
8 Ag’! & Indus’l...Grand Rapids. .Sept. =e 
10 Brooklyn Union..Brooklyn....... . pt. 8-12 
5 Brighton Market. . Bri ok ee Tae Ort. & 9 
be Central Fair...... bardston...Sept. 22-25 
7 Dowagiac Union. ‘Dowagl Bors ssvnrs Oct. 6-9 
Fenton Union..... Fento......-.00. Oct. 6-9 
5 Hadley............. Hadley... Poe << 8 
8 Millford Union....Milford.......... ~~ 
9 North Berrien.. ‘Benton iscbee: Sep. Oct. 8 
10 ttawa es 
9 me he caneansdOe Berlin...... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
3 Ply —n Fair... Plymouth. weer 29-Oct. 2 
8 Stockbrid e Ag. S.Stockbridge.....Oct. 6-9 
vf Schoolcraft Schoolcra a eee Oct. 6-9 
2 Union,.....+++ ..Farmington..... Oct, 6-9 
6 are ppeceroves .Litchfield........ Oct. 9 
4 TRIO. so vccc scones Plainwell...Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
9 Westeru Mich:.:::Grand Rapids. Sept. 3126 
4 MINNESOTA. 
0 POUR ss 5000s509%s Anoka. ;-...... Sept, 1417 
2 Big Stone.......... Ortonville....... 
J Blue Earth kat wees es Sept, ot. 14 
5 Chicago & Pine.. -North Branch "Sept. 2-4 
Comonwood.. Wi Fee Oct, 2-3 
Crow Wing.. -. Sept. pag 
7 Carver.... . bert 
ee. ep 
ige.. 
5 Fillmore ; 
y Goodhue . ‘ 
8 Grainger.. . a Tiate Spr ngs Wesgetas 
1 = eR Marshall... Sept. 15-17 
5 Martin...... Rus Fairmount. .....Sept. 22-24 
5 innehaha........ Sioux Falls... - Sept. 15-18 
1 Morrison. .. Kuhl dsseed Little Falls..... Sept. 28-25 
5 Mowe?.....000.. ++ AUBEID. «ses. ‘ - Sept. 16- 38 
Nicollet... eS 5 ae cope. & 
3 Otter 7 epee Feagus’ Faiiasept, 80. cud 
Se aphaetuentts TE ERR SF? 
7 Pipes eseseoare Pipestone City....... 
L ielny & HeunepisHemtin. Fisci02 ‘Sept. 7-12 
3 HEMBIDY, gasconese tee Faribault.......... Sept. 1-8 
Stearns, Benton & 
1 Sherburne.... he Cloud........Sept. 15-17 
) aE Long Prairie. ...Sept. 22-24 
Yellow Medicine.Granite Falls... .Sept. 15-17 | 
MINNESOTA DISTRICT. 
4 Southern Minn... -Rochester......Sept. 14-19 
) Northern Indus'l. ‘Minneapolis . Sept. 1-5 
j Park Region Agr. Society.........Sept. 15-18 
} 
1 MISSISSIPPI. 
: --Fayette... -Oct. — 


Jefferson .. 






Oktibbeha ‘)/Starkville......” (Oct. 13-16 
Sharkey.. S| Fork ...Oct. 20-24 
eee New Albany.....Oct. 20-23 


MISSOURI. 


re . Aug. ‘, 
-Columbia.... wig 
h. Al e is 










rty....... ...Sep 
_ . Bee ON Rane -.Oct. 6-10 
ap . Jamesport.......Sept. 8-11 
beaoeneg ees S 





, Beloit & 






fiend Se cesse Appleton City ..Sept. 15-19 
St. Francois...... Cee. Sept. 22-24 
Vernon.........+.. Nevada..........Sept. 22-26 
NEBRASKA. 
MIB os coveissces Hastings.... ....Sept. 23-25 
BROWR. .. ..000 00 ye oe e Sept. Doge 
otek -Oct. 























Mi sn Med digo cle t. 3395 
Merrick......... “Central City...... aa 4 
Otoe...... es eeeeSYPACUBE........ Sept. 

Pawnee... ........Pawnee City.. ‘Sept. 2. 3 













sepia - Sept. 1-4 

oseeee EPt. 2-4 

1) 8e ept. 8-11 

my ~--Bept 14-18 

Saline......scceee FOC a scsccccdsces pt. 1-4 

Sarpy.. ...--Papillion........ Sept. 22-25 

Seward............-SCWAIG......cceees ept. 2-5 

WTO... soso sheccs On ccctncebogsate ept. 28-30 
Wayne....... ee Pee t. 7 

OTK. coovvecs ceces COP Rvs ice di Aug. 81-Sept. 4 





NEBRASKA DISTRICT. 


Columbus Driving 
Association...... 5 C01 

Fillmore....... 

Friendville.... 





“We 


8-11 
nee Sept. ‘Oct, 2 


nd 
cping Water.tene, 6 Bell 


“NEVADA. 
WEENOC.00.0c6cccee Reno..... oo+eoeeOCt. 12-18 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Belknap .........- Laconfa......... Rept. 15-17 
Coos & Essex.... ——- Set “ee 22-26 
Cheshire.......... EGONGs<.<.000 sven Sept. 23-25 
UpperCooséEs*x. Colebrook... ee: Sept. 23-24 
NEW we DISTRICT. 

Oak Park. Pesacssad Greenfield...... Sept. 8-10 
Rochester........ Ro chester... a. “Oct. 1 
Saceek Valley. .Pittsfield.. . Oct. 7% 8 


NEW JERSEY. 








Burlington ....... 
Cumberland...... 
Hunterdon ....... ° 
Monmouth ....... oe Sep 
Moorestown...... Zast Moorestown.Sep. 18-19 
Somerset....... .. Somerville.. .Sept. Oct. 1 
SUSSEX. ...0.00.+eNCWUON 2.200... Sept. 22-25 
NEW JERSEY DISTRICT, 
Egg Harbor........ Egg Harbor....Sept. 26-28 
Moorestown....... A .» Sept. 18-19 
Vineland........ ... Vineland.......Sept. 8-10 


West Jersey.... . / Woodstown ... Sept. 16-17 
NEW MEXICO. 


Bernalillo.......... Wallace... ....... Aug. 4.7" 


NEW YORK. 









. Littl 


iadake é Brockport 
Pcoums Fond 


seceel OE a 5 Shae 





.a arr; no amhs 10-16 


sneha Oct. 7-8 


“vines ey" Point: Sept. 8-11 
a 


e ey.....Sept. 7-10 


spews Jamestown... iliSept. 1-4 
ra Sept, 22-25 
esd sere ‘Chatham....... - Sept, 8-10 
ee Auburn. 


seescees-eOCt, 1-3 


eeenes ope ‘Sept. 15 a 
tis’ 














ea ates ai’ 










- -Syracuse......... Sept. 22-25 
eeees Canandaigua... “Sept. 22-24 
cccae ...Newburgh...... ...Sept. 15-18 
eae ‘Albion........ ...Sept. 24-26 






iil Mexico....- eeee9ept. 9-11 


ee aie : -Cocmeaews.. -» Sept. ey 















é Ogdensburg. .... opt . 8-10 

-Carmel.. Sept. 22-25 

Mineola... “Sept. 25 

-Canton...... Sept. 15-17 

Foe raeen t % Sept. 1-4 

-Schenec --Oct. 7-8 

Diseset “Cobleskill. -...Sept, 22-24 

Jesiecsoees Waterloo.... ‘Sept. Oct 1 

Re ath.........Sept. 29-Oct. 2 

edu esse .-Riverhead.. . Sept. 29-Oct.1 

te cenickce Monticello ......Sept. oo 

ee: | RE pt. 16-18 

Retatascre 1-4 

1-4 

-24 

oe 8-10 

ps eee 8 

NEW YORK DISTRICT. 

Carthage Union. oe eesedd — P+ 4 
ponewengo Val’y-Randolph waieecne Sept. 

Dutches: hngt’n H'l’w.Sept. Be 

nion ‘Goma ijenbae Oct. 6 - 8 






Western N. Y.... 


West Brighton. ‘Sept. ne 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A, ss005% ++... Wadesboro..... ---Oct. 26 27 

Madison........... Laurel Leaf ......Oct. 10-18 

Mecklenburg..... Charlotte......... OCt. 27-30 

Sampson.......... — eoeaeddeue anes — 

ware SRS on - Oct. 12-17 
Reedgeaaieaes Goldsborougi --Aug. 25- 

eldon. ee Hal ccccccce. NOV. 9-12 


OHIO. 





Wa) 
St. 








e 
na. HeDt 29-Oct.2 


PAR cc cccvcicees pienchenter.. otc cece 
A ..Lima. 









Jairsville . - ams. 2-4 
etowD...... Sept. he 
TON. ....0000eO0Ct. 


‘]Ham 
-:.Carroliton.... ese og és 
Ur 25-28 


ie Rp Ag. 
Cc ermsout eecee nooo ate a iain Sept. 1-4 
Clinton ......... Wilmin; SOR >+« aus. 11-14 













‘New 
Cosh 














Bucyrus...... oe 


Lisbon .. . Sept. 22-24 
OCtOn. ...scO8E. 18-16 









Chagrin Falls..... eb, 1-4 
.-Greenville ......Sept. 14-1 
Defiance.. Sept. 8-1 
Delaware . pt. 15-1 
Sandusky. it. 22-25 
Lancaster — 14-17 
Fayette. Washington _— 
Franklin... . — edbweasaet 
Fulton... .... ++.» Wauseo! Sept. 16-18 
GOI. coscccqesene “<Gaipolts.. reeane “Sept . 16-1 
prs ~ yo re 
G “aPOct 
:: Washington, ‘Sept. Oct. i. 
u 
Hancock.......... Findlay..... -Sept. 3-Oct. 3 
Se — SHAME me 8-11 
Harrison ......... Cadiz .....ccccccvess ct. 6-9 
Henry... ne ebOrO. Sept B35 






















| ...... Marietta... 
«+e WOQStET.......00665..———— 


, Pomeroy. coccee 
7 a SRE 


ot ale fab sdepe Ome 


Blin eee eat] 


bold chen ‘ 
22 Bimini II Bept: 28-35 
pepe A mg uae a 22-25 


Dh... ..02+-OCt. 6-9 









pt. 
coe Sept. 613 
t. Gile: t. 


ae Peserilie: coeds *"Sept. 8-11 
-Sarahsyille ......Sept. 2325 








é ‘Sept, 22-25 22-25 
Sept. 16-18 





B 
araeetueks Reba .Sept. 39-Oct. 2 t. 2 
“Upper Sandusky. .Oct. 7-10 


OHIO DISTRICT. 





.. Sept. Mie 


erfield *!Deerfiel oa 26 

E. Ohio & W. Pa. ‘Connennt, Ow “Sept ay 
Barnesville... 25-28 

Garrettsville..... -Garrettavilie. “Bent: 7-10 
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Washington........ Sept, 
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.Jamestown..... 





Jan. 20-27 
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Laurelyville ILI Laurelville.. ne 8-11 
North Perry Co....Somerset........Oct. 21-23 
mM0S8...... so Baek. Sep IO 
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Coos..............Hall’s Prairie...Sept. 1-4 
Marion.......... i. ee ane - 15-20 
Portland.......... Portland........ -Oct. 
pe re Newberg. sept: 9-11 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
AdaMB, .....5+00+6 
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Crawford .. - 
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Delaware........ 
Eri aa 
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PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT. 
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She ecunubece vee aber ° tr} 
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Orleans.. 
Poultne: 
Rutland, 
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VERMONT ac. 

Rattenkill Valley.. “Nortndeld... sept. 23-25 

Dog River Valley. North elds eet. a 
Lamoille Vall Sse. “ae ept. 
Poultney Ind. 0¢: Poultney . Sept. 22-24 
Western Vermont.Fair Haven.Sept. t 
Winooski Valley. -Waterbury.. «os Sept. 15-17 


VIRGINIA, 
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-Grangeviile, ..... Aug. 25-28 


Oct. 18.16 
vector Palla Chur epe 1419 
ete Serko 1416 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Walla Walla...... Walla Walla City.Sept. 8-12 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Jackson...........Ravenswood.. 29-Oct. 1 
Witte. csccee “o “1 Ellsebethe Bene tele 


. aaie 
Chi; \ Sapa — Sept. 7-11 
Colnnb SAE on Gh Bop: weit 


Fond-du-Lac...... Fond u-Lac.....Sept. 23.24 
Grant..............Lancaster........Sept. 28-25 
Green.............MOMPOe...........Sept. 16-19 





La Crosse......... West Salem.....Sept. 
Manitowoc. 7 ——.- . 29-Oct. 2 

















Northern Wis. ~ geen 5 it. 14-18 
Rac e. oA 4 
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WI 
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seseesceceeess J@NESVIlie. -Sept. 15-18 
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ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 
putts 110. 1.....0- BOO gWR.....-..O0b, . 
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ONTARIO DISTRICT. 
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We have direct returns from four hundred Counties, in which no fairs are to be held this autumn. See page 381, 
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The Two Best Months in the year for outside 
painting, are September and October, and in this respect, 
we would call. the attention of our readers to page 383 of 
this issue. We have already fully expressed our opinion 
regarding the paints there mentioned. 








Fearless Two-horse Power, pesttively unequaled for ease of 


team and amount of pewer, and Clover-huller that gives the most 
unbounded satisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine, Try Ite Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nt 
exce)“d by any. Buy the best, Catalogue sent free. Address, * 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 





THE OPINIOM OF 


Sir Robert Christison, 
Baronet, M. D., 


Physician to Her Majesty, the Queen; President Royal 
2 Medical Association; Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, &c., &c. 


Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic 


is a remarkable preparation. It contains the nutritive ele- 
ments of the muscular fibre, blood, bone, and brain of care- 
fully selected healthy bullocks dissolved in rare old sherry 
wine. To be precise, each tablespoonful contains the nu- 
tritive elements of one ounce of choice beef, one grain and 
a half of pwre quinine, and two grains of iron, It also em- 
bodies a concentrated extract of coca,a South American 
tonic of which Sir Robert Christison, M. D., F. R. S., physi- 
cian to Her Majesty the Queen, says: “The properties of this 
wonderful plant ere the most remarkable of any known in 
the medical world. From repeated personai trials Iam con- 
vinced that its use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., President Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member General Council University of Edin- 
burgh, &c., &c., says“ Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic has 
more than realized my expectations.” 


PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 
Surgeon-in-Chief N. Y. State Hospitals, Professor Surgery 
N. Y. Medical College, ex-Health Officer Port of New York, 
&c., says: “‘ My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.” 

“ My practice is among women; with worn-out, run-down, 
debilitated, over-worked school teachers, milliners, dress- 
makers, and other classes of self-supporting women, and 
they all require a good tonic. I have prescribed gallons and 
gallons of tonics, but none of them are equal to yours. It 
is positively the best of any which I have ever taken myself 
or ordered for my patients.”—Opinion of Dr, 8. E. Brown 
(7 Columbus Avenue, Boston,) of the Liebig Co.’s Coca 
Beef Tonic.” 

Has been found of service in Debility, Nervousness, 
Malaria, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Nervous and Sick Head- 
ache, Opium Habit, Shattered Nerves, Asthma, and others. 
It improves appetite and digestion, and invigorates the 
system. Sold by Druggists. Prepared only by the 


LIEBIG COMPANY, 


New York, Paris and London, New York Depot, 88 Murray 
Street. 





pea YOUNG GIANT™ 


. FANNING MILLS. 
DICKEYEPEAS Eon oRACiNE Wis 





Pedlers and Ring-board Men supplied with 


Walking Canes and Rings. 


All goods sent and delivered promptly, by express C.O.D., 
oron receipt of Postal Order, to any part of the United 
States. Five dollars required in advance on orders from 
parties who are not regular customers. 

SCHLICHTING & RENDSBURG, 27-29 Ann St., New York. 





Pow ERs | 


-GFOR THE HOUSE. 


The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing — of Hyacinths,. Tulips, Lilies, and 
all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, and for 
Winter Flowers in the House—just published and sent free 
to all. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Profitable Poultry Keeping 


By STEPHEN BEALE; Revised, with addi- 
tions by MASON C. WELD. 

Treats on all the latest improvements in Poultry Raising. 

Very fully illustrated ; 12mo.; cloth; $1.50. 


** “Ts well worthy of study.” * *—“ New England Home- 
stead.” 


The Horse in the Stable and Field. 


By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S., (Stonehenge) Editor 
of **The Field.” 

His Management, Breeding, Training, etc., etc., carefully 

and comprehensively treated. One hundred and seventy 

Illustrations by Harrison Weir and others. 8vo.; cloth. 


$3.50. 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Farm for Sale near New York. 


I have a valuable farm for sale, in close proximity to the 
City. It is excellent land, splendidly adapted either for 
grazing, or raising crops. I will sell it for cash, or exchange 
it for unincumbered City property, either in New York or 
Brooklyn. No agents need answer this advertisement, as 7 
desire to deal directly with first parties. Address 

A. SIDMAN, 26 Broad Street, New York. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


And School of Commanstare Medicine, (Chartered 1857). Ses- 
sion of 1885 and 1886 ns, a Sept. 30th, 1885. For 
information and oo ars apply t 

Prof. P. PETERS, No. 832 East 27th Street, N. Y. 


HEALTH UPON WHEELS; 


Cycling as a Means of Maintaining the Health 
and Conducing to Longevity. 


By W. GORDON STABLES, C. M., M. D.,R.N. 
Paper Covers, 12mo. POST-PAID, 50 Cts. 




















_— 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE—=>°o—> 


HBDITIC nw. 





DAIRY FARM FOR SALE. 


Dairy Farm of 100 acres, six miles from GoShen, New 
together with several cows, farm furniture, house- 
hold iture, etc., will be sold at a bargain, or it will be 
exchanged for unincumbered city property. This Dairy 
Farm is wi thin one mile of a Creamery ; within one mile of 
a beautiful a and within a mile anda = of the 
here is a eeeee academ the village, 

and a schoo Seae close by. There are excellent neighbors 
and pleasant surroundi genareliy. Within less than a 
mile is located the beautiful Glenmere Lake, a pleasant re- 
sort for ey Seshing. - fishing, ete. This property will 
be of ‘or the simple reason, that 
at present it is ty 2 profitable investment for the city 
owners. The soil is excellent, indeed very good for either 
or for crops. House is in good eee farm and 

ences ithe farm, some wttle Te dn my stream of water runs 
yop her it is an attractive place for 

100 acres ys ‘or cee, 


sgn od ike vo bate 6 soni Wome Bis 
¥ Ww ome. - 
fa ie ci oa 7 at 65 mines. 





With descriptions of over 800 Works on Rural Life. More 
than 100 fine Engravings. 80 Pages,8vo. Sent on receipt 


of 6 cents for mailing. 
SUMIMESE 


SPORTSMAN'S COMPANION.—=2>"~=> 


40 pages, 8vo. Descriptions, elegantly illustrated, of Books 
on Rural Sports. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


ets 


A List of Standard Publications, with finely illustrated 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on all sub- 
jects pertaining to Farm, Garden, and Household, and Out- 
Door Life, will be sent free to any one sending his address 
by postalcard to us, the Publishers, 751 Broadway,New York. 


Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST, 








wm. SUSTLEL . ben "My, Shades D, New York. 


751 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


DWELLINGS 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY, 


WITH GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS and DETAILED ESTIMATES, 
By S. B. REED, Architect, 

Author of ‘‘ House Plans for Everybody,’’ “‘ Cottage Houss3,”’ eto, 
One Hundred and Forty-nine Illustra- 
tions. Thirty-five Dwellings. 
Cloth, 4to. POST-PAID, $3.00. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Cottage Houses 


FOR 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH 


Complete Plans and Specifications, 


By S. B. REED, 
Author of ‘‘ House Plans for Everybody,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


House Plans for Everybody. 


Village and Country Residences, 


Costing from $250 to $8,000. 
INCLUDING FULL DESCRIPTIONS and ESTIMATES 
IN DETAIL OF MATERIALS, LABOR, and COST. 
WITH 
Many Practical Suggestions and 175 |llustrations. 
By S. B. REED, 

Author of ‘‘ Cottage Houses,” *‘ Dwellings,”’ etc. 
CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


BARN PLANS 


— AND — 


OUT-BUILDINGS. 


Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. 
A MOST VALUABLE WORK, 


Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, Plans, 
etc., for the Construction of Barns and 
Out-Buildings bv Practical Writers. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

0. JUDD Co., 

DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM°L BURNHAM, See, 








751 Broadway, New York. 
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GAA. TIMELY PRESENTS. 


FOR OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS ALIKE. 
42A + MAGNIFICENT + PORTRAIT + OF 


(GKNEKRAL GRANY,! 


‘4 
VE 203-05 a) | 
~s==+F ROM HIS LAST SITTING»+==ee 


‘ : eF 
=—=CGRAND CABINET SIZE, 18 by 24 INCHES === — 











—— 


When months ago the sad announcement was made to the country that General Grant’s life was despaired of, we made ar- 
rangements with one of the very first artists for a portrait of the General. According to the terms of contract, it has been executed at large 
expense, in the best line and stipple style of engraving. The great warrior is sitting in an easy chair in his now famous library. The ex- 
pression on his countenance is exceedingly lifelike, and the whole picture is grand and striking in appearance, far surpassing any previous like- 
ness of General Grant. Its great merit is due to the fact that it is from General Grant’s last sitting, prior to his physical prostration, that is 
to say, it presents him as a picture of health. Other engravings, while they represent him in health, do not present his features and general 
appearance at alate period. For example : Marshall’s Engraving of General Grant, which is selling for $3.00, is far less valuable than 
the one we have issued, because it was engraved several years ago. Our own splendid lifelike portrait executed under the special manage- 
ment of one of our first artists, is supplied at one dollar. Unlike most of the engravings of General Grant, recently issued, it is fit to ore 


nament the home of prince or peasant. 





GF Oe CO en ee 
| OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 
The price of the American Agriculturist and the Engraving of General Grant separately would be $2.50. Every present subscriber 


however, who sends the name of a new subscriber, or renews his own subscription at $1.50, before October 1st, will be presented with 
this Engraving of General Grant, forwarded free of expense from this office in a tube specially prepared for the purpose, 


STILL MORE! Three Months added for Nothing. 


Furthermore, the new subscriber will receive free the American Agriculturist for October, November, and December 
of this year, if his subscription, together with $1.50, is received before October 1st. 
This is by all Odds the greatest offer ever made by the Publishers of the American Agriculturist. 





In writing, please give your Post-Office and County address in full, so that there may be no mistake. 








SAMPLE OK WHAT THOSE SAY WHO HAVE RECEIVED YAIS ELEGANT PORTRAI®. 


Josiah Goddard, of Worcester, Mass., in acknowledging receipt of the picture, writes : 


Engraving of General Grant came all right. We are very much pleased with it, and shall give it a place in our sitting 
room. I have shown it to several friends, and they all admire it. I have got one subscriber. I hope I shall have more by 
and by. ‘The lady that now wishes the American. Agriculturist, would like to begin back with the January number. She 
sends two dollars, and would like the Portrait of General Grant, and the Cycldpedia. I enclose the money. We receive the 


American Agriculturist all right, and hope we may ever have the pleasure of perusing its instructive pages. 


> PRESS + COMMENTS. +< 


‘We have received from the American A griculturist an “ag rs engraving of General Grant, which is sent as a premium 
to subscribers of that excellent farm monthly.”—Chatham (N. Y.) Courier. 


“The best Portrait we have at seen of General Grant is a large stipple line en a executed by an eminent artist 
for the American Agriculturist, The Portrait can be seen at our office.”—Haverstraw (N. .) Sentinel. 


“‘A good Portrait of the greatest General of the age.”—Oskaloosa (Iowa) Globe. 
“It is the latest, largest, and best Portrait of General Grant.”—Southwestern Minnesotian. 


“Our friends here have an opportunity to get one of the best agricultural monthlies and a fine engraved likeness of 
General Grant, all for a very small sum.”—Niagara (N. Y.) Courier. 

“The fact that this Portrait is offered by the Publishers of the American Agriculturist should be a sufficient guarantee 
that it is a good one.”—Armada (Mich.) Artisan. 


(ALSO SEE PAGES 3882 and 389.) 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American 
Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York.] 


Farm and Garden. 
F.) = 4 American Farm Book. ...$2 


New and Htevised Bait BOM. danced 
a. anes cloth 
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Trees of America. New ed. 
Growers....pa., 60c.; clo. 1 4 


7 Culturist............. ss 
New Edition........ | 
revised edition...... 





7800 
(New&Enlar’dEd.) 1 50 
Greging & Wine Making.. 





Homes and Ours........ ...++ 
Fruits......... 


38 os BO | nl aul ae 
RSSSSSSSSSES RSSE 









seeeeeeee 






i RS 
“paper, 50c.; clo. 


Horses. 


Armatage’s Srey Son His Own Horse Doctor. brea = 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship........ 

Bruce’s Stud Book. 3 vols 
Dadd’s American Rotormed Horse sg Svo, cloth... 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12m 
Durant’s Horseback Riding trom Medicai Point of View. 1 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. 
every Horse Owner’s Sapam... 
en ao © DEEEED. ...060000 

Trotting Bi Horses Saas matniae st Sanat snakes 


Famous Horses of America 
“lower's Bits and 

Go! Veterinar Dictionary. . 
Helm’s Ame Roadste ters........ 
erbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers 





me 








H 
' Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s Companion. 
J ’ Ho: Easy. 


orse Training Made 

on the Horse and his Diseases.. 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser.... 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse ee. eeee 
ew’s Illustrated Horse Man: 
lure’s American Gentleman’s 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot 
Percheron Horse hianeee 
and a Compiete Horse Tame 












ican Farmer's Horse Book. 
on the De Horse in Stable & Field: ‘Eng.Ed. 8v0. 
e& Field, Am. mare: 


Soper noes are 
Ww 
The Horse: F  Varietics and Management ; . boards. . 





Sh sa8d: _ sashepulpiestocineas 
Sevsngudbusebecceseauaaeaksacneudness 





Ra Se RN eee RE 7a 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1.0.0.0 20.0.0... 10 
Wallace's poe Trotting ter. Vols. 1 & 2....20 
Woodruff'’s Trotting Horse of America ............... 72 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse............-.-..+-++++- 1 
Touatt and Spooner on the Horsee......... otkbeceteteies 1 
Cattie, Sheep, and Swine. 
GF) Ane Cattle. New and Revised Ed. 2 50 
Wadi Own a Soe , eet oe ao ¥ 4 
The Varieties, anagement... 
, *—_ «Sipe REE 1% 


*s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Edit’n. 1 75 





Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo............. ee 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, cloth............. 
Fleming's Veterinary Obstetrics...... SS ee 
Guenon on Milch Cows............... iceksabvedbewsebess 
OSS Oe PS ea Ep vec cseck 
Jennings on Cattle aint their Diseases.............. . 

Jennings on Sheep, Swme, and Poultry Ee ee ee 9 
, Alderney, and Guernsey Te ennscccocmevesonee ° 





erse 
SRM S50 cha cnvgnvcansnancicussaeve 

McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, te & Sheep.. 

Miles’ Stock Breeding ...............s.0+ 

Quine. (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle................-+ 
ndall’s Fine Wool Sheep nme shhebeeeeneneen 
ndall’s Practical Shepherd.. > hemes 

dall’s Shee Ausbandry..... 


Sidpey ) 3 Rega 

tewart’s Feodins Animals. on 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. (New & Enlarged Ed. 
The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; boards 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattle 
Youatt and Martin on ss a 
Youatt on Sheep.. Sr 
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ee 


Burnham’s New Poultry Book.......... 
Corbett's Poultry Yard and Market... ore 
Gevetin® ae preeeee.. 
Gray’s The Gam wl. 
Halsted 8 Setinclal Yncubation and Incubators.. ‘paper. 
Lewis’ Practical Poultry Book 
Miner's Domestic Poult 
Poultry : Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc; boards..... 
Renwick’s Thermostatic Incubator.. -paper, 86c. ; ‘cloth 56 
Standard of Excellence in Poultry 00 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm............paper, 0 cts.;cloth 5 
ee Sa EB RSE 00 
Wright’s Brahma Fowl . 250 
llus. Book of Poultry. Ci: 12.50; Half Morocco.17 50 
Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper.. 1 
Wright’s Practica] Poultry-Keeper........ 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 
F.) Rural pete shenwidiewinssdtoes 1 50 
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Ore rere reeererry 
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i ie 50 
5 00 
1 50 
50 
400 
- 6 00 
sees 00 
ecibies niin kienee 50 
50 
Apwnebwan 2 50 
50 
chew 10 00 
ieeersertecbenecnens 100 
ip sascnbecuuse - 10 
ebhasehebeesees - 100 
peep o» ae 
- 80 
8 00 
TE ea 6 00 
. 150 
aE 4 00 
100 
+ oy 250 
2 50 
400 
% 
1 50 
psuswensee 2 50 
4 00 
Rina, chee ee ee! 7 50 
- 150 
sages eneen ba seucuceere dbs 1 00 
vene epee 5 00 
ES ae OE ARES § RE 5 00 
and Joiner..... - 500 
‘8 National Stair-Builder..............seeeees 5 00 
American Cottage Homes............sssesseeee 8 00 
MOGel BOMBS, «2.00 cccdecnocccccoscescccecccceces 1 00 
Useful Details....... 2 a ea 200 
orkshop Compan BN, co sCecne tines 35 
Carnenters’ end Buiiders® ae % 
Foundations and Foundation Walls............ 2 9 
SEED seccovesscvces 3 00 
House Plans for Everybody.............. orepeenee 1 50 
and Joiner Modernized............. 7 50 
senee 700 
on oseceds 5 00 
ea ie ee pedavebetoasewes wae 
DOIRMIPD,, 50 sccnstacbesboctasgessapenees 4 00 
Lessons in Architectural ey 250 
8 rrp brad Country Homes. A super 
quarto volume, 24 lit seoesems plates, in colors .....10 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People....... : 4 
omes 
Withers’ Church Architecture 0 00 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm House 100 
Woodward’s Country Homes - 10 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural Buiidings.. -10 
Woodward’s National Architect. Vols.1& 2........... 3115 00 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. ......... -- 100 


Field Sports and Amusements. 
Amateur Trapper and Trap Makers’ Guide. ft. ,50c.; bds. 


4 Angling + Tres ing, Spinning, Bottom and Fly Fishing. 
MVSMCT, THE MOG. : ....odcccccccsiccccccccccccsccece vet 
Archery, Wite’ 





tchery 0. 
Athletic se for 
rack Shot 


Barber's Crack Gh0t....5 5.2.2: ccscvcesccosssessdoocseces esd 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration... 
Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. New and enlarged Ed: 





Bird Keeping. .Fully INustrated 
Bogardus’ Field, Cover, & pape nein 
Breech-loaders. By Gloan és 
Breech-lnader, Modern, Greene 
Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Field . 
Camp Cookery, Parloa...............++++ 
Camps and Tramps int the Adirondacks. 
Canoe and Camera. Square EMBO. 00006 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide 
Dinks, Ma’ yhew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog. 










BOC CORD DO te ee 


SSSSSSRSSSRSEKSSSRSSSSRSSRSA 





OS 2. ee ee ae 
Dog, The : Its —- and renee rcersate ; boards.. 

Dog, The “by Id I 55s di cdolosocdacnsprsasbsvesskbesyee = | 
Dogs, b ‘Richardson. Lacevéebhwn sill pap per, 30 cts.; cloth.. 
Dogs of Great pl America, and other Countries.. 2 
Dogs, Scale of Points in Judging............++-seeeeeeees 
tvery Boy’s Book of Sports...........sssseeeeee 8 
Mishing in America........ 2.2 secee-+ + secceeees -2 
‘loyd’s Hints on Dog Breaking.............+ssseeeeeesses 





‘rank oreter’s Life and oe New. In2 Vol- 
umes. h Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. 1 
Frank Forester’ s American Game = its Season..... otee, EB 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2vols......... .. ; 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fis 
‘orester’s Manual for Tous Sportsmen. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................. 
Far, Fin, and Feather. .............cssccsccsscseescecseccs 
™ Fysshe an and F sshynge. *** Dame Juliana ~aaew 1496. 1 
Gildersleeve’s Rifles and Marksmanship.........00+.+++. 1 


rr 











Ben, Re Rod, “and —— batik Soaaiale eit 
allock’s Dog Fanc =. pres ee 
allock’s Fishing T Tou “re 
Hallock’s Sportsman's ( , RS New 
" <en pie bsp ehh” ehebalahese. od ¢ 
amilton’s Fly Fishing for Sai Trout 
Harris’ Sclenilae Angi er. baeann i 








~n 















me Co 
SSaseSsas sas 





Hunter and Trapper Secheéeneineabonsh esses s 
ak 8 Trouting on tig — River, 

’ American Sportsm 
Long’s American 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds of New ‘Engiand a= Pee ia 
warehys American Game Bird Shooting : 
Norris’ American Angler............ Stnbssq 
On the ae Bumsted. 

n 








Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arm 
Roosevelt’s Florida, and Game Birds of the Nortit, 
New and Revised Edition.........c.-c0sccceeeesseees, 
Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the North. New & rev. Ed.. 
Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. New and Rev. Edition.. 
Roosevelt & Green’s Fish Hatchin, reas Fish Eiiition.. 
schley’s American Partridge and Pheasant Shooting... 9 
shooting on the Wing.......... 
Stables, Our Friend, ES FO 
Stonehenge, Dogs, British Islands : New edition 
Stonehenge Encyclopedia of Rural Sports.. 
Stonehenge, Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopeedis 
Stonehenge on the Dog........cccccccscccccccces 
tonehenge on the Horse. Eng. ed., 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse. Am. ed.. 12mo. 
The Archery....... Ce cccncesvccsccccocccccccece 00s 
The Sailin 
Wingate’s 




















cael for Rifle Practice... is ieocesceksane 1 


oa 
sSuszeazssuessss Ssssess 


peeehiieetntin, 


American Bird Fancier. Enlarged Edition........... oo. 50 
American Ornithology (Wilson & Bonaparte)........... 750 
ommer’s Method of Making Manures................ oo 
oussingault’s SEE MONIT ooio.cs cosedcccticcccccessoee 1 60 
Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual,...............scesecseeee 100 
Canary Birds. New and Revised Ed. Paper, 50c.; cloth, % 
Clingman’s Tobacco Remedy.............ceseeecees coendg 5 
Collection of Waaments.. wale enews +e 200 
Common Sea . 


Cooking Manual (Miss Juliet Cor 



























Cooking School Text Book. (Miss. Yitiet Corson jee 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary..... ......cccccoscsesceeees 
De Voe’s Market Assistant.......... eecccece coos ve 


Downing’ s Rural Essays. 
Dwyer’s Immigrant Builder 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar.. 
tassie’s Wood and its Uses............. 
ggleston’s End of the World Kewie’ 
ggleston’s Hoosier School-Mas 
ggleston’s Mystery of Setespetevids 
Eggleston’s Hoosier — epee wen 
F aher’ s Grain Tables.. 

Food from the Far West. Se 
Fowler's Twenty Years of Inside Life in W es Street.. 
Fuller's Practical Forestry............... 
Gardner’s Carriage Painters? Manual.. 
Gardner’s How to Paint.........0cccsecces shbeocece 
Grant's Beet H00t Sugar ca. ..000s0cccvdvecdboccbwacnecess 
Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science. 2'vols..... 

















DI eel el ol el ee ed el ed > Td 












Harris’s Insects ie to Vegetation......Plain $4; 
Colored Engravi _ PEWS onnnd6pcstescocossescesseseeess 

Hazard’s Butter and Butter Making.. 

Hill’s From Home to — ee ee eee 5 
Holden’s Book of Birds.............. 

Holly’s Art of _ Fiing.. OAS? SRST Pe ae Ee 
NE kc sce sSep pawnnbessbessedacie 
Hoopes’ Book of a p6beeseedesee wee vedecceuec’ 
Household Conveniences....,........ 

House-keepi 

How to Make 

John Andross (7 Harding Davis)........ Metsocncs 1 50 
ohnston’s Agricultural eee 1% 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book. .paper, 50.22 leloth... + 100 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.................eceeeee + oo. 2 00 

Menhaden: Its Uses, ete; : Goode & Atwater. ee coos OD 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’ 3, ae 123 
Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife. New and Revised 1 dition -1%8 


Murrey’ 's Valuable Cooking Receipts. Paper 85c.; cloth 75 
Norris’ American Fish Culture.. -1% 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 
Our Farmer’s Account Book............... 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultural Stat 
Packard’s Guide to Study of Insects...... 
Packard’s Half-hours wit: Insects... 
Packard’s Our Common Insects... 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher. 
Pedder’s Land Measurer......... 
Phin’s How to Use the Microscope behnabedtessneds 
Porter on the Sugar Cane,,.......cccscccccccccccces Ss 
Practical Rabbit Keeper. i. keene Arh ine eineinns neteetie 
— y’s New Bee-Keeping. New and Revised Edition. 
MOU MT RMI coe sadscccsscosccccteceteecctoene 
Ropp’ 8 ——— Calculator.. ¥ 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture....... 
Scribner’s caahen and sameeok. 
Shepherd’s Prairie Experiences. . ‘ 
og ke LC are 
Stables’ “ Cats,” Their Management and Training...... 
Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products..... ........... . 
ND te SEN 0.5 060:05:06 05000000 00000080e0 
Be ee redckcdanoscutes cb sbsecbteenes- 
The Modern ae nl Reaenen hus 
The Modern Gym 
Treat’s injuricas Weeneis of the Farm and Garden.. 
Twenty-five Cent Dinners, New Ed.(Miss Juliet Corson) 
WS Pa, PRON 504.000.0658000.csenes0ss000000%e 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens ............ seccsesseee 
Ware’s The Sugar Beet ‘ 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health................ 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture......... .. .......0- 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition in City & Country — 
Waring’s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Town 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book.. .... 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. 
Woodward’s Artistic Drawing Studies....... 
Woodward’s 1 emer and Fancy “Alphabet 
Youatt on the Dog.. 
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DWANAWrw 


IN STOCK: 


Bayle’s House Drainage and a Service.......... pane 
Butler’s Ventilation of Building: 
Byrne’ s Ready Reckoner and Price Book. 
Cole’ 8, The Horse’s Foot..........s.sseee0s 
Coues’ Fur-Bearing Animal Said 
Coues’ Key to Birds of North America......... poy 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plarts. 2 Vols..... 
Every Woman her own Flower-Gardener............ oooe 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine Making......... pike 
Johnson’s Gardener’s ensigns 
Ladies’ Fancy Work..........sseeceeee 





= 


dor RO Conte IO con 


Rand’s Garden Flowers............ 
Russell's Practical Horse Shoeing. 
Strong’s Culture of the Grape....... 
Ville’s School of Chemical 


RSSSSSSSSSsSSRxess 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR . 
The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
FOR SMe Carden 






Poultry = Fencing. 
Runs. Vine 
Fish Training, 
Ponds. = ; Lawn 

Aviaries. TRADE MARK. Fencing. 


The **Success”? Hatcher. The simplest and_best 
inthe market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

Address, BROCKNER & EVANS, 

M’f’r’s and importers, 422 Weat Street, N. Y. City. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to ooltry. ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
fis er year. Also the Americun 





ultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultr 
existence, | ae } ae year. Bot 
papers for $2.00, samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
Addréss H. H. STODDARD, Harrtrorp, Cr. 








? EAL FOR POULTRY. 
30 Ib. ue oe : $1.40 | 100 Ib. bags, . +. $3.00 


60 Ib, cree 5 
GRANDES Tn DONE. 92 

2 ‘aise Ges Boe ns. pte 

CRUS ° 
: > és -% | 200 Ib. oe eo 6 9200 
jolb. on sae 470 [800 Ib, bis’. 88 
Expressly manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet, Sens by a wid ee ne it o a 
ts. roun ster Shells same price as 
ples, 5 cents. Fe ft DEMPWOLF & r 


hed. k 
a i York Bone Mills, York, Penna. 


PERFECTED 


Centennial Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world. Posi- 
tively Automatic in 
regulation and mois- 
ture. Don’t bu 





HALSTED’S 





cent stamp for illus- 
NIAL WEG. CO, Box 10, Rye. N.Y 
CENTENNI e es ox : yes Ne . 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and _ Incu- 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 75 cents. 
We offer for the first time an Incubator for Amateurs— 
The No. O. Centennial. Capacity, 50 Eggs; Price, $20. 








3O-DAD Oe 


DO YOU WANTADOG?. 

c If so, send for DOG ae ¢ 

UIDE, containing colore es, ff 
100 eoguyings of © ferent breeds, 

rices they are worth, and where to 

= Cor them. Also, cuts of Deg. Fee t 

nishing Goods of all kinds. irec- & 
# tions tor Training Dogs and Breed- 

= ing Ferrets. Mailed for 15 cts. : 

2 ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 

FNe 237 8. Sth St. Philad’s. i 


> £ > <C> ~ 





































THE SPIRIT 


Picture Gallery. 


, These area series of groups printed on heavy card-board 
aper, suitable for = each sheet containing from six 
0 fifteen portraits, which have sppeares during past years 
as supplements to THE SPIRIT, and are now reprinted to fill 
urgent public demand. They will be sent,carefully wrapped, 
Ld mail, post-paid, on recelpt of price indicated for single 
sheets or in combination with others, but the order for the 
latter must consist of at least three sheets. 

The Great Million-Dollar Match. A ekg picture 
of Maud SS. and Jay Eye See, represented at the finish of a 
close contest, together with portraits of Bair and Bither. 
Price 50 cents, In combination, 40 cents. 

Double-page picture of successful thoroughbreds and 
jockeys of 1884, including Pearl Janie, General Mon- 
roe,Wanda, and Goano, with portraits of McLaughlin, Mur- 
phy, Hayward, and Meaney. Price 50 cents. In combina- 

ion, 3 cents. 

Racing Celebrities of 1888. A double-page picture, in size 
same as Celebrities of 1884, including Louisette, George 
Kinney, Issaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, and others. 
Price 40 cents. In combination, 25 cents. 

The Vanderbilt Trotters. The great road scene—Mr. Van- 
derbilt driving Lysander.and Leander, and Mr. Warren 
driving Small Hopes and Captain Jack. Also, Lady Mac 
and Maud §. Size, 22x16%. ice 40 cents. In combina- 
tion 25 cents. 

Fw trotters of 1888. Price 40 cents. In combination, 
cents. 

Famous trotters of 1878. Size, 22x15}¢. Price 40 cents. 
in combination, 25 cents. 

Small Hopes and Lady Mac.an engraving of Wm.H.Vander- 
bilt’s first celebrated roadteath. Size, 16x12. Price 2 cents. 
In combination, 15 cents. 

Anatomy of the Horse. This Skeleton Card is printed 
upon heavy cardboard, suitable for traming locates every 
important disease to which the horse is liable, and gives a 


complete diagnosis of the same. Price 50 cents.—In com- 
bination, 3% cents. 

The entire set will be forwarded, post-paid, for 
oe Ad SINT OR THE TIMES 
P. 0. Box 938, : 


New York City. 
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Is the only general pu 


Barbed Wire in every respect. ask for 

We also make the best and cheapest All 

est all Iron Fence. Best 
for pum 


cellent Wind water. 
Tent work. For prices and arinaletastt uaarenee 
SEDGWICK BROS. Mf’rs.. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Tllustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 








A book devoted entirely to PiymMovurH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on Brown LEGHORNS, 
a book on curing Poutrry Diszaszs, and 
another entitled How to FrEep Fow1.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


2806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 


Send for description of this 












ius famous breed. Also Fowls. 
L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 





JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. Cotswold, South- 


down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 

: bs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 

Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

Catalogue and prices on application. 

ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Cheater White, Yorksh: 
Berkshire, at Pelend OnE 


e nase in oval purity. Lincoln, 








al Mampshire Down, South 
} Down sheep and Seoteh Collie 
Shepherds specialty. Send for 
cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us) 


RECORDED PRIZE SWLNR, 

. Whites (N. C. W. R.)P. Chinas, and 

| Imp. Berkshires. Prize -wi Best 
we a ——_ eve —— 

2, thy stock only. t guar 

anteed. Stamp for Illus catalogs. le 

7 H. Warrington, Box Chester Pa, 










Z a nit oa 













lus’ 
36 West 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China P ° ne 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox stoands and Hongtes 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. GIBB NS & co., 
= = ‘West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List, ‘ 


Guernseys and Jerseys. Herdregistered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young stock for sale. Send stamp 
tor circular.: T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


Cotswold Sheep 
The Entire Flock for Sale. 


Prices Creatly Reduced. 
Catalogue Free. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 


OXFORD DOWNS. 


The unrivalled mutton and wool breed.’ Largest flock in 
America. Imported at the highest prices from best English 
breeders. Prizes in 1884—First, Second and Champion at the 
Royal” and ** Oxfordshire,” Eng. shows, and First and 
Sweepstakes at = St. Louis, Indianapolis and Wiscon- 
sin State Fairs, over other Downs. Rams include “Bicester, 
No. 655, weight, 420 Ibs.; cost, 52 gs. “Baron Campsfield,” 656, 
cost, 58 gs. “Sir John of Winchendon,” No. 657, cost, $1 gs. 
the highest rice, save one, ever paid. Flock average, 1B 

ounds Middle Wool. For catalogue and prices address 

- Co. GOLDSBOROUGH, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 
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i rpose Wire Fence in use, being a 

dogs, pigs, sh5ep and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
the fence for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railr@ads, and very 

teries. Covered wit a (or a it will last a 

e t a fair trial, it 

Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy 

Iron Automatic or 

Wire Stretcher and Post 
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without Barbs. It 
to either fence or stock. 
parks, lots 
is to 
into 
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paper, 


University of the State of New York. 


Jefe toe 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 
The only school in the STATE which has the ht to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
paren SESSION 1885-86. 
e course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S. Dean ol the Baculty, 


TUE BEST CATTLE, FASTENING 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


HE only Practical § St - 
aoe Se Ng 





use. Illustrated cir 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Newton’s im roveaas W T 

holds them 

(| draws them ray: GOW IE 
} down pushes —_ when 

SS ves freedom 0: keeps them 
clean. Send for Ci " 

é E,.C. NEWTON, Batavia, Ills. 


FOR MUTH'S HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’: Supplies, apply to 

CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 

P. 8.—“ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 

in Postage stamps. 

















(@" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
R Ez, witha Geseriptive price list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey tractors, Comb Foun 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books an . 
and everything pertai to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 


ed. Simply send your address on a tal can, written 
plainly, to 3 A. I, ROOT, Medina. hio, 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illustrated 
weekly paper, $3 20a year, shows the Progress of Sci- 
ence, is very interesting, and has an enormous circula- 
tion. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, Pab- 
lishers of ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, 861 Broadway, New 
York. Hand book about Patents sent free. “fh 
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COOD NEWS 
WE ADIES! 


Now’s your time _to get 
Pore Orders : an our CELEBRA- 
d COFFEES, and 
ful MOSS 
E or GOLD-B TEA-SET 
c mink ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
1 china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest in — ever offered. 
Sond our mt ar and seme Tims acup of GOOD TEA 
COFFEE and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SoM CH HINA TEA-SET, No humbug. 
40c. pet lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and. ae y best fro 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
of our b ea Company in the a bat: Te 
of our ye uires no comment. We - 
Bers, ver y fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, ais. pleces), 












secure set 
AND 








which we give away with Tea and 
rs of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Adress THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


®. 0. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE HOMES 
EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA. 


Land cheap and productive. Naturally adapted a fruits 
and vegetables. Transportation by water and rail unsur- 
passed in rateand rapidity to all large markets. Healthy, 
mild climate. Schools and Churches. Abundant living. Oys- 
ters and fish convenient to all parts. {@™ SEND FOR . “2 
LoeuzE. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C. H., 








THE HARVEST KNIFE,“ 


fare e blade, extra strong; 2 pen 
bla des,all made compact; c ae 
ting ad Biatc smooth handle; 


» ranted “3 pent Fe = oy ‘or@ty 
; 8 is the 


Ea oy re the price we have ever 
shown here. Gents’ fine 3. blade 
enknife, $1; 2-blade jack-knife, 
. Ladies’ 2. blade, 50c. — tin, 
knife, 1. Pruning knife, $ 
Pree ae list sang also, “ iow to 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





LE, # amg erect Farm in N. 
Acres. Plenty a 


FOR mber, SAl blue grace, Psy clover. Good im- 


soudvanieie Taxes ley a 


on per acre. Address the owner, 
AVIS, Savannah, Mo. 





OR SALE.—A valuable form ¢ 2,000 bearing fruit 


trees; highly 


Terms easy. Address A. FLAG 


colireti miles from udson. 


» Claverack, N. Y 





FAR sioner MS, #0010" Raleigh, N. C. 


Bien thiest climate in the U. 8. Prices, 
Oo $500. rite to Commis- 





HERMOMETERS Z0teoraphic Outfts for 


Picross Teleecopeass ectacles, Barometers. W.H. 
« successors to R. & J. 


Amateurs, Opera Glasses, 


Beck, 


Philadelphia. Illustrated Price List free to any address. 





CUMBERLAND 
COLONY sites: 


50,000 ACHES OAK LANDS 


Near oe a ae ok now being settled, 


1,000 ACRES moet in twenty C0) SOLD ici 
Prices Low! Soil, Water and Climate Unsurpassed ! 


RICHLAND, ATLANTIC OO.. N. J., is P.O. town and 
center of Golony. 


ALSO EE ASE LOTS FOR SALE. 
Address for information, EDWARD R. WOOD, 
400 ta st. (Wood Building), Philada., or 


INTERNATIONAL LAND CO. 


RICHLAND, N. J. 








FARM FOR SALE. 


480 acres in N. W. Iow rth improves For particu- 
lars, address SAMU CK, Rolfe, lowa. 





‘ VIRGINIA aris. eend fore cir: 


BLISS, Centralia, Va. 


FLORIDA pe Fam ath 


FARR! 





ON ee Good Market. me 
bare, ne Sg omy” —F aes 5 to 


Girealars. C.K: LANDIS, Vineland, N. dy 
10Q si FAR ow Wesuiagton, D + ; eomaninanici 15 
Re ee Fairfax Co., Va. 


TEAND rae Seren Bonsai 
acte. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, d, 


BOR SALE. git cccccc 


ine’ eock en ae are all necessary improvements re a 

ranch, consisting of a new cattle and hay 

Fook teres room stone house, a ee stable, 

: bony , @.good well, 50 acres g land. 

me, ft ts situate eS pee ys warranty rt went 

time. situated in Otta’ +» Kans., and in Se 
sell one miles from 8 thriving railroad 








e hundred and nw. head a well-bred 
is a fine chance to t into the om 


and Money. Cause Owner 
Mauch pther business. Address, A. GILBERT. 








TIMKE 
OVER 


Easiest Ridin, 


leading Onrvinge Builders and Deal 


N SPRING VEHICLES. 
400,000 gm. IN USE. 


natn Vetiele. z= Se length as cany 
bo welgus they carzy. 7. Equally 
country Fo and. 


Manufa sold dby 





& 





LEGS AND ARMS. 


(ARTIFICIAL.) 
With Rubber Hands and Feet. 


The most natural, comfortable, and 
durable. Thousands in daily use. New 
petente, embracin imaporters im prove- 

re 
Fomplited * 158 pages We free. 


- A. MARKS, 
701 ee 4 York. 
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NOW READY! 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pi 

and Jerome B. Howard. we revised and improved 

edition. Boards, 80c. Cloth, $1.00. For sale by all Book- 

sellers, or address 

THE PHONOCRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
P. O. BOX 1158, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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—===HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL. 
——-+DELIVERED BY MAIL 0B EXPRESS FOR-i—— 


$3.00 PER PAIR. 
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Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. = 


LAWRENGE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, NW. Y. 
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Card i beng Press $8. Larger sizes 

old or young. Everythin ae, 
printed ‘directions. Send 2 stamps for Cat- 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the 
factory, KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num-. 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club-. 
Raisers and Canvassers, 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 

scriptions for the ** American Agricule- 

turist’’ will please immediately address 

us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 

other printed matter. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert?on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover 7 age—$ 2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








